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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


HE change that is made in a quiet house in the country when 
the chief source of life and emotion is closed for one or other of 

the inhabitants is such a thing as ‘ was never said in rhyme.’ There 
may be nothing tragical, nothing final about it, but it penetrates 
through every hour and every occupation. The whole scheme of 
living seems changed, although there may be no change in any habit. 
It is, indeed, the very sameness and unity of the life, the way in 
which every little custom survives, in which the feet follow the 
accustomed round, the eyes survey the same things, the very same 
words come to the lips, that make the difference so palpable. This 
was what Anne Mountford felt now. To outward seeming her exist- 
ence was absolutely as before. It was not an exciting life, but it 
had been a happy one. Her mind was active and strong, and capable 
of sustaining itself. Even in the warm and soft stagnation of her 
home, her life had been like a running stream always in movement, 
turning off at unexpected corners, flowing now in one direction, now 
another, making unexpected leaps and variations of her own. She 
had the wholesome love of new things and employments which 
keeps life fresh ; and there had scarcely been a week in which she 
had not had some new idea or other, quickly copied and turned 
into matter-of-fact prose by her little sister. This had made Mount 
lively even when there was nothing going on. And for months 
together nothing did go on at Mount. It was not a great country 
house filled with fashionable visitors in the autumn and winter, swept 
clean of all its inhabitants in spring. The Mountfords stayed at 
home al) the year round, unless it were at the fall of the leaf, when 
sometimes they would go to Brighton, sometimes at the very deadest 
season to town. They had nobody to visit them except an occasional 
old friend of some other county family, who understood the kind of 
life and lived the same at home. On these occasions if the friend 
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was a little superior they would ask Lord and Lady Meadowlands to 
dinner, but if not they would content themselves with the clergymen 
of the two neighbouring parishes, and the Woodheads, whose house 
was not much more than a villa. Lately, since the girls grew up, the 
‘game’ in the afternoon which brought young visitors to the house 
in summer had added to the mild amusements of this life; but the 
young people who came were always the same, and so were the old 
people in the village, who had to be visited, and to have flannels 
prepared for them against Christmas, and their savings taken care of. 
When a young man ‘ went wrong,’ or a girl got into trouble, it made 
. the greatest excitement in the parish. ‘ Did you hear that Sally Lawson 
came home to her mother on Saturday, sent away from her place ata 
moment’s notice?’ or ‘Old Gubbins’s boy has enlisted. Did you ever 
hear anything so sad—the one the rector took so much pains with, 
and helped on so in his education?’ It was very sad for the 
Gubbinses and Lawsons, but it was a great godsend to the parish. 
And when Lady Meadowlands’ mother, old Lady Prayray Pouley, went 
and married, actually married at sixty, it did the very county, not 
to speak of those parishes which had the best right to the news, 
good. This was the way in which life passed at Mount. And 
hitherto Anne had supplemented and made it lively with a hundred 
pursuits of her own. Even up to the beginning of August, when 
Mr. Douglas, who had left various reminiscences behind him of his 
Christmas visit, came back—having enjoyed himself so much on the 
previous occasion, as he said—Anne had continued in full career of 
those vigorous fancies which kept her always interested. She had 
sketched indefatigably all the spring and early summer, growing 
almost fanatical about the tenderness of the shadows and the glory 
of the lights. Then finding the cottages, which were so picturesque, 
and figured in so many sketches, to be too wretched for habitation, 
though they were inhabited, she had rushed into building, into plans, 
and elevations, and measurements, which it was difficult to force Mr. 
Mountford’s attention to, but which were evidently a step in the 
right direction. But on Douglas’s second arrival these occupations 
had been unconsciously intermitted, they had been pushed aside by a 
hundred little engagements which the Ashleys had managed to make 
for the entertainment of their friend. There had been several 
picnics, and a party at the Rectory—the first since Mrs. Ashley's 
death—and a party at the Woodheads’, the only other people in the 
parish capable of entertaining. Then there had been an expedition 
to the Castle, which the Meadowlands, on being informed that 
Charley Ashley’s friend was anxious to see it, graciously combined 
with a luncheon and a‘ game’ in the afternoon. And then there 
was the game at Mount on all the other afternoons. Who could 
wonder, as Mrs. Mountford said, that something had come of it? The 
young men had been allowed to come continually about the house. 
No questions had been asked, no conditions imposed upon them. 
‘Thou shalt not make love to thy entertainer’s daughter’ had not 
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been written up, as it ought to have been, on the lodge. And now all 
this was over. Like a scene at the theatre opening up, gliding off 
with nothing but a little jar of the carpentry, this momentous 
episode was concluded and the magician gone. And Anne Mount- 
ford returned to the existence ; which was exactly as it had been of old. 

The other people did not see any difference in it ; and to her the 
wonderful thing was that there was no difference in it. ‘She had 
been in paradise, caught up, and had seen unspeakable things; but 
now that she had dropped down again, though for a moment the 
earth seemed to jar and tingle under her feet as they came again in 
contact with it, there was no difference. Her plans were there just the 
same, and the question still to settle about how far the pigsty must 
be distant from the house; and old Saymore re-emerged to view 
making up his bouquets for the vases, and holding his head on one 
side as he looked at them, to see how they ‘composed ;’ and Mrs. 
Worth, who all this time had been making dresses and trying 
different shades to find out what would best set off Miss Rose’s com- 
plexion. They had been going on like the figures on the barrel- 
organ, doing the same thing all the time—never varying or changing. 
Anne looked at them all with a kind of doleful amusement, gyrating 
just in the old way, making the same little bobs and curtsies. They 
had no want of interest or occupation, always moving quite con- 
tentedly to the old tunes, turning round and round. Mr. Mountford 
sat so many hours in his business room, walked one day, rode the 
next, for needful exercise, sat just so long in the drawing-room in the 
evening. His wife was occupied an hour every morning with the 
cook, took her wool-work at eleven, and her drive at half-past two, 
except when the horses were wanted. Anne came back to it all, 
with a little giddiness from her expedition to the empyrean, and 
looked at the routine with a wondering amusement. She had never 
known before how like clockwork it was. Now her own machinery, 
always a little eccentric, declined to acknowledge that key: some 
sort of new motive power had got into her, which disturbed the 
action of the other. She began again with a great many jerks and 
jars, a great many times: and then would stop and look at all the 
others in their unconscious dance, moving round and round, and laugh 
to herself with a little awe of her discovery. Was this what the 
scientific people meant by the automatic theory, she wondered, being 
a young woman 'who read everything; but then in a law which 
permitted no éxceptions, how was it that she herself had got out 
of gear? 

Rose, who followed her sister in everything, wished very much to 
follow her in this too. She had always managed to find out about 
every new impulse before and catch the way of it, though the 
impulse itself was unknown to her. She gave Anne no rest till she 
had ascertained about this too. ‘Tell us what it is like, she said, 
with a hundred repetitions. ‘How did you first find out that ‘he 
eared for you? What put it into your head? Was it anything 
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he said that made you think that? As it is probably something 
that one time or another will happen to me too, I think it is dreadful 
of you not to tell me. Had you never found it out till he told you? 
and what did he say? Did he ask you all at once if you would 
marry him? or did it all come on by degrees ?’ 

‘ How do you think I can tell?’ said Anne ; ‘it is not a thing you 
can put into words. I think it all came on by degrees.’ 

But this, though it was her own formula, did not satisfy Rose. 
‘I am sure you could tell me a great deal more if you only would,’ she 
cried ; ‘ what did he say? Now that you can’t help remembering ; 
you must know what he said. Did he tell you he was in love with 
you, or ask you straight off to marry him? You can’t have forgotten 
that—it is not so very long ago.’ 

‘ But, Rosie, I could not tell you. It is not the words, it is not 
anything that could be repeated. A woman should hear that for the 
first time,’ said Anne, with shy fervour, turning away her head to 
hide the blush, ‘ when it is said to herself.’ 

‘A woman! Then you call yourself a woman now? I am only 
a girl; is that one of the things that show?’ asked Rose, gravely, in 
pursuit of her inquiry. ‘Well, then, you ought surely to let me 
know what kind of a thing it is. Are you so very fond of him as 
people say in books? are you always thinking about him? Anne, it 
is dreadfully mean of you to keep it all to yourself. Tell me one 
thing: when he said it first, did he go down upon his knees ?’ 

‘What nonsense you are talking!’ said Anne, with a burst of 
laughter. Then there rose before her in sweet confusion a recollec- 
tion of various moments in which Rose, always matter-of-fact, might 
have described her lover as on his knees. * You don’t know anything 
about it,’ she said, ‘and I can’t tell you anything about it. I don’t 
know myself, Rosie; it was all like a dream.’ 

‘It is you who are talking nonsense, said Rose. ‘ How could it 
be like a dream? In a dream you wake up and it is all over; but it 
is not a bit over with you. Well, then, after, how did it feel, 
Anne? Was he always telling you you were pretty? Did he call 
you “dear,” and “ love,” and all that sort of thing? It would be so 
very easy to tell me—and I do so want to know.’ 

‘Do you remember, Rose,’ said Anne, with a little solemnity, 
‘how we used to wish for a brother? We thought we could tell him 
everything, and ask him questions as we never could do to papa, and 
yet it would be quite different from telling each other. He would 
know better, he would be able to tell us quantities of things, and yet 
he would understand what we meant too.’ 

‘I remember you used to wish for it,’ said Rose, honestly, 
‘and that it would have been such a very good thing for the 
entail.’ 

‘Then,’ said Anne, with fervour, ‘it is a little like that—like 
what we thought that would be. One feels that one’s heart is 
running over with things to say. One wants to tell him everything, 
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what happened when one was a little girl, and all the nonsense that 
has ever been in one’s mind. I told him even about that time I was 
shut up in the blue room, and how frightened I was. Everything! 
it does not matter if it is a trifle. One knows he will not think it a 
trifle. Exactly—at least almost exactly, like what it would be to have 
a brother—but yet with a difference too,’ Anne added, after a pause, 
blushing she could scarcely tell why. 

‘Ah!’ said Rose, with great perspicacity, ‘but the difference is 
just what I want to know.’ 

The oracle, however, made no response, and in despair the per- 
tinacious questioner changed the subject a little. ‘If you will not 
tell me what he said, nor what sort of a thing it is, you may at least 
let me know one thing—what are you going to do ?’ 

‘Nothing, said Anne, softly. She stood with her hands clasped 
before her, looking with some wistfulness into the blueness of the 
distant air, as if into the future, shaking her head a little, acknow- 
ledging to herself that she could not see into it. ‘* Nothing—so 
far as I know.’ 

‘Nothing! are you going to be in love, and engaged, and all 
that, and yet do nothing? I know papa will not consent—mamma 
told me. She said you would have to give up everything if you 
married him ; and that it would be a good thing for : 

Here Rose paused, gave her head a little shake to banish the 
foolish words with which she had almost betrayed the confidence of 
her mother’s communication, and reddened in spite of herself. 

‘I am not going to marry,’ said Anne, in spite of herself, a 
little coldly, though she scarcely knew why, ‘if that is what you 
want to know.’ 

‘Then what,’ said Rose, majestically, ‘do you mean to do ?’ 

The elder sister laughed a little. It was at the serious perti- 
nacity of her questioner, who could not take an answer. ‘I never 
knew you so curious before,’ she said. ‘One does not need to do any- 
thing all at once——’ 

* But what are you going to do?’ said Rose. ‘I never knew you 
so dull, Anne. Dear me, there are a great many things to do besides 
getting married. Has he just gone away for good, and is there an 
end of it? Oris he coming back again, or going to write to you, 
or what is going to happen? I know it can’t be going to end like 
that ; or what was the use of it at all?’ the girl said, with some indig- 
nation. It was Rose’s office to turn into prose all Anne’s romancings. 
She stopped short as they were walking, in the heat of indignant 
reason, and faced her sister, with natural eloquence, as all oratorical 
talkers do. 

‘It is not going to end,’ said Anne, a shade of sternness coming 
over her face. She did not pause even for a moment, but went on 
softly with her abstracted look. Many a time before in the same 
abstraction had she escaped from her sister’s questions; but Rose 
had never been so persistent as now. 
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‘If you are not going to do anything, and it is not to end, 
I wonder what is going to happen,’ said Rose. ‘If it were me, I 
should know what I was to do.’ 

They were walking up and down on the green terrace where so 
many games had been played. It was getting almost too dark for 
the lime avenue when their talk had begun. The day had faded so 
far that the red of the geraniums had almost gone out; and light had 
come into the windows of the drawing-room, and appeared here 
and there over the house. The season had changed all in a day—a 
touch of autumn was in the air, and mist hung in all the hollows. 
The glory of the year was over; so at least Anne thought. 

* And another thing,’ said Rose: ‘are you going to tell anybody ? 
Mamma says I am not to tell; but do you think it is right to go 
to the Meadowlands’ party, and go on talking and laughing with 
everybody just the same, and you an engaged girl? Somebody 
else might fall in love with you! I don’t think it is a right thing 
to do.’ 

* People have not been in such a hurry to fall in love with me, 
said Anne ; ‘ but, Rose, I don’t think this is a subject that mamma 
would think at all suited for you.’ 

‘Oh, mamma talked to me about it herself; she said she wished 
you would give it up, Anne. She said it never could come to any- 
thing, for papa will never consent.’ 

‘Papa may never consent; but yet it will come to something,’ 
said Anne, with a gleam in her eyes. ‘That is enough, Rose; that 
isenough. I am going in, whatever you may do.’ 

‘But, Anne! just one thing more ; if papa does not consent, what 
cam you do? Mamma says he could never afford to marry if you 
had nothing, and you would have nothing if papa refused. It is 
only your money that you would have to marry on; and if you had 
no money. So what could you do?’ 

‘I wish, when mamma speaks of my affairs, she would speak to 
me,’ said Anne, with natural indignation. She was angry and indig- 
nant ; and the words made, in spite of herself, a painful commotion 
within her. Money! what had money to do with it? She had felt 
the injustice, the wrong of her father’s threat; but it had not 
occurred to her that this could really have any effect upon her love; 
and though she had been annoyed to find that Cosmo would not treat 
the subject with seriousness, or believe in the gravity of Mr. Mount- 
ford’s menace, still she had been entirely satisfied that his apparent 
carelessness was the right way for him to consider it. He thought it 
of no importance, of course. He made jokes about it; laughed at 
it; beguiled her out of her gravity on the subject. Of course! what 
was it to him whether she was rich or poor; what did Cosmo care? 
So: long as she loved him, was not that all he was thinking of? 
What would she have minded had she been told that he had nothing? 
Not one straw—not one farthing! But when this little prose per- 
sonage, with her more practical views of the question, rubbed 
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against Anne, there did come to her, quite suddenly, a little 
enlightenment. It was like one chill, but by no means depressing, 
ray of daylight bursting in through a crevice into the land of 
dreams. If he had no money, and she no money, what then? Then, 
notwithstanding all generosity and nobleness of affection, money 
certainly would have something to do with it. It would count 
among the things to be taken into consideration; count dolefully, in 
so far as it would keep them apart; yet count with stimulating force 
as a difficulty to be surmounted, an obstacle to be got the better of. 
When Mrs. Mountford put her head out at a window, and called 
them to come in out of the falling dews, Anne went upstairs very 
seriously, and shut the door of her room, and sat down in her 
favourite chair to think it out. Fathers and mothers are supposed! 
to have an objection to long engagements; but girls, at all events: 
at the outset of their career, do not entertain the same objection. 
Anne was still in that dreamy condition of youthful rapture, 
transported out of herself by the new light that had come into the 
world, so that the indispensable sequence of marriage did not present 
itself to her as it does to the practical-minded. It was a barrier 
of fact with which, in the meantime, she had nothing to do. She 
was not disappointed or depressed, because that was not the matter 
in question. It would come in time, no doubt, as the afternoon 
follows the morning, and autumn summer; but who would change 
the delights of the morning for the warmer, steady glory of three 
o'clock? though that also is very good in its way. She was quite 
resigned to the necessity of waiting, and not being married all at 
once. The contingency neither alarmed nor distressed her. Its 
immediate result was one which, indeed, most courses of thought 
produced in her mind at the present moment. If I had but 
thought of that, she said to herself, before he went away! She- 
would have liked to talk over the money question with Cosmo ;: 
to discuss it in all its bearings; to hear him say how little it 
mattered, and to plan how they could do without it; not abso- 
lutely without it, of course; but Anne’s active mind leaped at 
once at the thought of those systems of domestic economy which 
would be something quite new to study, which had not yet tempted 
her, but which would now have an interest such as no study ever 
had. And, on his side, there could be no doubt that the effort would 
be similar ; in all likelihood even now (if he had thought of it) he 
was returning with enthusiasm to his work, saying to himself, ‘I 
have Anne to work for; I have my happiness to win. ‘He could 
never afford to marry if you had nothing. It is only your money 
that you could marry on; and if you had no money, what could you 
do?? Anne smiled to herself at Rose’s wisdom; nay, laughed in 
the silence, in the dark, all by herself, with an outburst of private 
mirth. Rose—prose, she said to herself, as she had said often 
before. How little that little thing knew! but how could she know 
any better, being so young, and with no experience? The thrill of 
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high exhilaration which had come to her own breast at the thought 
of this unperceived difficulty—the still higher impulse that no doubt 
had been given to Cosmo, putting spurs to his intellect, making 
impossibilities possible—a child like Rose could not understand those 
mysteries. By-and-by Anne reminded herself that, as the love of 
money was the root of all evil, so the want of it had been, not only 
no harm, but the greatest good. Painters, poets, people of genius 
of every kind had been stimulated by this wholesome prick. Had 
Shakespeare been rich? She threw her head aloft with a smile of 
conscious energy, and capacity, and power. No money! That 
would be the best way to make a life worth living. She faced all 
heroisms, all sacrifices, with a smile, and in a moment had gone 
through all the labours and privations of years. He, working so 
many hours at a stretch, bursting upon the world with the eloquence 
which was inspired by love and necessity; she, making a shabby 
room into a paradise of content, working for him with her own 
happy hands, carrying him through every despondency and difficulty. 
Good heavens! could any little idiot suppose that to settle down on 
a good income and never have any trouble would be half so 
delightful as this? Anne used strong language in the swelling of 
her breast. 

It made her laugh with a little ridicule of herself, and a half 
sense that, if Rose’s tendency was prose, hers might perhaps be 
heroics, when it occurred to her that Cosmo, instead of rushing back 
to his work, had only intended to catch the Scotch mail, and that he 
was going to the Highlands to shoot ; while she herself was expected 
in Mrs. Worth’s room to have her dress tried on for the Meadow- 
lands party. But, after all, what did that matter? There was no 
hurry ; it was still the Long Vacation, in which no man can work, 
and in the meantime there was no economy for her to begin 
upon. 

The maid whom she and Rose shared between them, and whose 
name was Keziah, came to the door to call her when she had reached 
this point. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Anne,’ she said, ‘I didn’t know 
you had no lights.’ 

‘They were quite unnecessary, thank you,’ said Anne, rising up 
out of her meditations, calmed, yet with all the force of this new 
stimulus in her thoughts. 


Cuarter VIII. 


THE MEADOWLANDS PARTY. 


Ir was a very large party—collected from all the quarters of England, 
or even it may be said of the globe, seeing there was a Russian 
princess and an American literary gentleman among the lists of the 
guests, as well as embracing the whole county, and everybody that had 
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any claim to be affiliated into society there. Lady Meadowlands made 
a very liberal estimate of what could be called the society of the 
county—too liberal an estimate, many people thought. The clergy, 
every one knows, must be present in force at every such function 
and all their belongings, down to the youngest daughter who is out ; 
but such a rule surely ought not to apply to country practitioners, 
and even to the brewer at Hunston, who, though he was rich, was 
nobody. Upon that point almost everybody made a stand, and it is 
to be feared that Mrs. and Miss Brewer did not enjoy themselves at 
the Castle. But these were drawbacks not fully realised till after- 
wards. The people who were aggrieved by the presence of the 
brewer’s family were those who themselves were not very sure of their 
standing, and who felt it was ‘no compliment’ to be asked when such 
persons were also acknowledged as within the mystic ring. Dr. Pea- 
cock’s wife and Miss Woodhead were the ladies who felt it most; 
though poor Mr. Peacock himself was considered by some to be 
quite as great a blot. All the roads in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle were as gay as if there had been a fair going on. The village 
turned out bodily to see the carriages and horses of the quality ; 
though these fine people themselves were perhaps less admired by 
the rustics than the beautiful tall footmen in powder who had come 
from town with Lady Prayray Pouley. But as every new arrival drove 
up the excitement rose to a high pitch ; even the soberest of people 
are moved by the sensation of multitude, the feeling of forming part 
of a distinguished crowd. And the day was fine, with a sunny haze 
hanging about the distance, reddening the sun and giving a warm 
indistinctness to the sky. The grounds at Meadowlands were fine, 
and the park very extensive. The house was a modern and handsome 
house, and at some distance from it stood an old castle in ruins, which 
was the greatest attraction of the place. Upon the lawns a great 
many ‘games’ were going on. I have already said that I have no 
certainty as to whether the games were croquet or lawn tennis, not 
knowing or remembering when the one period ended and the other 
began. But they were enough in either case to supply lively groups 
of young persons in pretty dresses, and afford a little gentle amuse- 
ment to the lookers-on, especially when those lookers-on were the 
parents or relations of the performers. The Mountford party held 
a half-way place in the hierarchy of Lady Meadowlands’ guests. 
They were, as has been said, a very old family, though their want 
of wealth had for some time made them less desirable neighbours 
than it is pleasant for members of an old family to be. And 
though the girls might, as was generally said, now ‘ marry any- 
body,’ and consequently rise to any distinction, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mountford were not the kind of people whom it would have afforded 
the Princess Comatosky any pleasure to have presented to her, or who 
would have been looked upon as fine types of the English landed 
gentry by Mr. Greenwood, the American. But, on the other hand, 
they occupied a position very different from that of the rank and file, 
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the people who, but for their professional position, would have had 
no right to appear in the heaven of county society at all. And Anne 
and Rose being pretty, and having the hope, one of a very good 
fortune, the other of a reasonable dot, were really in the first rank 
of young ladies without any drawbacks at all. Perhaps the reader 
will like to know what they wore on this interesting occasion. They 
were not dressed alike, as sisters so often are, without regard to in- 
dividuality. After very serious thought, Mrs. Worth had decided 
that the roses of Rose wanted subduing, and had dressed her in Tussore 
silk, of the warm natural grass colour; while Anne, always much 
more easy to dress, as that artist said, was in an ivory-tinted cash- 
mere, very plain and simple, which did all that was wanted for her 
slim and graceful figure. Rose had flouncelets and puffings beyond 
mortal power to record. Anne was better without the foreign aid 
of ornament. I don’t pretend to be so uninstructed as to require 
to describe a lady’s dress as only of ‘some soft white material.’ 
It was cashmere, and why shouldn’t one say so? For by this time a 
little autumn chill had set in, and even in the middle of the day it 
was no longer overpoweringly warm. 

It is needless to say that the Ashleys were also there. These 
young men, though so constantly with the girls at home, had to re- 
linquish their place a little when abroad, and especially when in more 
exalted company. Then it became apparent that Charley and Willie, 
though great friends, were not in any way of the same importance as 
Anne and Rose. They were not handsome, for one thing, or very 
clever or amusing—but only Charley and Willie Ashley, which 
was a title for friendship, but not for social advancement. And 
especially were they separated from Anne, whose climax of social 
advancement came when she was presented to the Princess Coma- 
tosky, who admired her eyes and her dress, the latter being a most 
unusual compliment. There was a fashionable party assembled in the 
house besides all the county people, and the Miss Mountfords were 
swept away into this brilliant sphere and introduced to everybody. 
Rose was a little abashed at first, and looked back with anxious eyes 
at her mother, who was seated on the edge of that higher circle, but 
not within it; but she soon got confidence. Anne, however, who was 
not so self-possessed, was excited by the fine company. Her com- 
plexion, which was generally pale, took a faint glow, her eyes became 
so bright that the old Russian lady grew quite enthusiastic. ‘I like 
a handsome girl,’ she said; ‘ bring her back once more to speak to 
me.’ Mr. Greenwood, the American, was of the same opinion. He 
was not at all like the American author of twenty years ago, before 
we knew the species. He spoke as little through his nose as the best 
of us, and his manners were admirable. He was more refinedly 
English than an Englishman, more fastidious in his opposition to 
display and vulgarity, and his horror of loud tones and talk; and yet 
there was just a nwance of French politeness in his look and air. He 
was as exquisitely polite to the merest commoner as if he had been a 
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crowned head, but at the same time it was one of the deepest cer- 
tainties of his heart that he was only quite at home among people of 
title and in a noble house. Not any people of title: Mr. Greenwood 
had the finest discrimination and preferred at all times the best. 
But even he was pleased with Anne. ‘Miss Mountford is very in- 
experienced,’ he said, in his gentle way; ‘she does not know how to 
drop into a conversation or to drop out of it. Perhaps that is too 
fine an art to learn at twenty: but she is more like a lady than any- 
one else I see here.’ Lady Meadowlands, like most of the fashionable 
world, had a great respect for Mr. Greenwood’s opinion. ‘That is so 
much from you !’ she said gratefully; ‘and if you give her the ad- 
vantage of seeing a little of you, it will do dear Anne the greatest 
good.’ Mr. Greenwood shook his head modestly, deprecating the 
possibility of conferring so much advantage, but he felt in his heart 
that it was true. 

Thus Anne, for the first time in her life, had what may be called 
a veritable sweces. We may perhaps consider the word naturalised 
by this time and call it a success. There was a certain expansion 
and brightening of all her faculties consequent upon the new step she 
had taken in life, of which no one had been conscious before, and the 
state of opposition in which she found herself to her family had given 
her just. as much emancipation as became her, and gave force to all her 
attractions. She was not beautiful perhaps, nor would she have satis- 
fied a critical examination; but both her face and figure had a 
certain nobility of line which impressed the spectator. Tall and light, 
and straight and strong, with nothing feeble or drooping about her, 
the girlish shyness to which she had been subject was not becoming 
to Anne. Rose, who was not shy, might have drooped her head 
as much as she pleased, but it did not suit her sister. And the fact 
that she had judged for herself, had chosen her own path, and 
made up her own mind, and more or less defied Fate and her 
father, had given just the inspiration it wanted to her face. She 
was shy still, which gave her a light and shade, an occasional 
gleam of timidity and alarm, which pleased the imagination. ‘I 
told you Anne Mountford would come out if she had the chance,’ 
Lady Meadowlands said to her lord. ‘What is this nonsense I hear 
about an engagement? Is there an engagement? What folly! 
before she has seen anybody or had any chance, as you say,’ said Lord 
Meadowlands to his lady. They were interested in Anne, and she 
was beyond question the girl who did them most credit of all their 
country neighbours, which also told for something in its way. 

The Rev. Charles Ashley in his most correct clerical coat, and a 
general starch of propriety about him altogether unlike the ease of 
his ordinary appearance, looked on from afar at this brilliant spec- 
tacle, but had not much share in it. Had there been anybody there 
who could have been specially of use to Charley—the new bishop for 
instance, who did not yet know his clergy, or the patron of a good 
living, or an official concerned with the Crown patronage, anyone 
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who could have lent him a helping hand in his profession—no doubt 
Lady Meadowlands would have taken care to introduce the curate 
and speak a good word for him. But there being nobody of the kind 
present, Charley was left with the mob to get up a game on his own 
account and amuse the young ladies who were unimportant, who 
made up the mass of the assembly. And the young Ashleys both 
accepted this natural post, and paid such harmless attentions as were 
natural to the wives and daughters of other clergymen, and the other 
people whom they knew. They had no desire to be introduced to 
the Princess, or the other great persons who kept together, not 
knowing the county. But, while Willie threw himself with zeal 
into the amusements and the company provided, the curate kept his 
eyes upon the one figure, always at a distance, which was the chief 
point of interest for him. 

‘I want to speak to Anne,’ he said to Rose, who was less in- 
accessible, who had not had so great a success; ‘if you see Anne, will 
you tell her I want to speak to her?’ 

* Anne, Charley wants to speak to you,’ Rose said, as soon as she 
had an opportunity, in the hearing of everybody ; and Anne turned 
and nodded with friendly assent over the chairs of the old ladies, 
But she did not make any haste to ask what he wanted. She took it 
with great ease, as not calling for any special attention. There would 
be abundant opportunities of hearing what Charley had to say. On 
the way home she could ask him what he wanted; or while they 
were waiting for the carriage; or even to-morrow, when he was sure 
to come to talk over the party, would no doubt be time enough. 
It would be something about the schools, or some girl or boy who 
wanted a place, or some old woman who was ill. ‘ Anne, Charley 
says he must speak to you,’ said Rose.again. But it was not till 
after she had received a third message that Anne really gave any 
attention to the call. ‘Cannot he tell you what he wants ?—I will 
eome as soon as I can,’ she said. Perhaps the curate was not s0 
much distressed as he thought he was by her inattention. He 
watched her from a distance with his hands in his pockets. When 
he was accosted by other clergymen and country friends who were 
wandering about he replied to them, and even carried on little 
conversations, with his eyes upon her. Something grim and 
humorous, a kind of tender spitefulness, was in the look with 
which he regarded her. If she only knew! But it was her own 
fault if she did not know, not his. It gave him a kind of pleasure 
to see how she lingered, to perceive that her mind was fully occu- 
pied, and that she never divined the nature of his business with her. 
So far as his own action went he had done his duty, but he could not 
help a half chuckle, quickly suppressed, when he imagined within 
himself how Douglas would look if he saw how impossible it was to 
gain Anne’s attention. Did that mean, he asked in spite of himself, 
that after all she was not so much interested? Charley had felt sure 
that at the first word Anne would divine. ‘I should divine if a note 
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of hers was on its way to me,’ he said to himself—and it pleased him 
that she never guessed that a letter from Cosmo was lying safe in the 
recesses of his pocket. When she came hastily towards him at last, 
alittle breathless and hurried, and with only a moment to spare, there 
was no consciousness in Anne’s face. 

‘What is it?’ she said—before the Woodheads! She would 
have said it before anybody, so entirely unsuspicious was she. ‘I 
must go back to the old lady,’ she added, with a little blush and 
smile, pleased in spite of herself by the distinction ; ‘ but Rose told 
me you wanted me. Tell me what it is.’ 

He made elaborate signs to her with his eyebrows, and motions 
recommending precaution with his lips—confounding Anne com- 
pletely. For poor Charley had heavy eyebrows, and thick lips, and 
his gestures were not graceful. She stared at him in unfeigned 
astonishment, and then, amused as well as bewildered, laughed. He 
enjoyed it all, though he pretended to be disconcerted. She looked 
as bright as ever, he said to himself. There was no appearance of 
trouble about her, or of longing uncertainty. She laughed just as 
of old, with the pleasant ring in the laughter which had always 
pleased him, The temptation crossed the curate’s mind, as she did 
not seem to want it,as she looked so much like her old self, as she 
showed no perception of what he had for her, to put the letter down 
a little deeper in his pocket, and not disturb her calm at all. 

‘Oh yes,’ he said, as if he had suddenly recollected, ‘ it was some- 
thing I wanted to show you. Come down this path a little. You 
seem to be enjoying the party, Anne.’ 

‘Yes, well enough. It is pretty,’ she said, glancing over the 
pretty lawns covered with gaily dressed groups. ‘Are yow not 
enjoying yourself? I am so sorry. But you know everybody, or 
almost everybody here.’ 

‘Except your grand people,’ he said with some malice. 

‘My grand people! They are all nice whether they are grand or 
not, and the old lady is very funny. She has all kinds of strange 
old ornaments and crosses and charms mixed together. What is it, 
Charley ? you are looking so serious, and I must go back as soon as 
Iam able. Tell me what it is.’ 

*Can’t you divine what it is?’ he said, with an air half reproach- 
ful, half triumphant. 

She looked at him astonished; and then, suddenly taking fire 
from his look, her face kindled into colour and expectation and 
wondering eagerness. Poor curate! he had been pleased with her 
slowness to perceive, but he was not so pleased now when her whole 
countenance lighted under his eyes. He in his own person could 
never have brought any such light into her face. She opened her 
mouth as if to speak, then stood eager, facing him, with the words 
arrested on her very lips. 

‘Is it some message from > She paused, and a wave of 
scarlet came over her face up to her hair. Poor Charley Ashley! 
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There was no want of the power to divine now. His little pleasant 
spitefulness, and his elation over what he considered her indifference, 
died in the twinkling of an eye. 

‘It is more than a message,’ he said, thinking what an ass he was 
to doubt her, and what a traitor to be delighted by that doubt. ‘It 
is—a letter, Anne.’ 

She did not say anything—the colour grew deeper and deeper 
upon her face, the breath came quickly from her parted lips, and 
without a word she put out her hand. 

Yes, of course, that was all—to give it her, and be done with it— 
what had he to do more with the incident? No honourable man 
would have wished to know more. To give it to her and to withdraw. 
It was nothing to him what was in the letter. He had no right to 
criticise. In the little bitterness which this feeling produced in him 
he wanted to say what, indeed, he had felt all along: that though 
he did not mind once, it would not suit his office to be the channel 
through which their communications were to flow. He wanted to say 
this now, whereas before he had only felt that he ought to say it ; but 
in either case, under the look of Anne’s eyes, poor Charley could not 
say it. He put his hand in his pocket to get the letter, and of course 
he forgot in which pocket he had put it, and then became red and 
confused, as was natural. Anne for her part did not change her atti- 
tude. She stood with that look of sudden eagerness in her face—a 
blush that went away leaving her quite pale, and then came back 
again—and her hand held out for the letter. How hot, how 
wretched he got, as he plunged into one pocket after another, with 
her eyes looking him through! ‘Anne,’ he stammered, when he 
found it at last, ‘I beg your pardon—I am very glad—to be of—any use. 
I like to do anything, anything for you! but—I am a clergyman—’ 

‘Oh, go away—please go away,’ said Anne. She had evidently 
paid no attention to what he said. She put him away even, un- 
consciously, with her hand. ‘ Don’t let anyone come,’ she said, walk- 
ing away from him round the next corner of the path. Then he 
heard her tear open the envelope. She had not paid any attention 
to his offer of service, but she had made use of it all the same, taking 
it for granted. The curate turned his back to her and walked a few 
steps in the other direction. She had told him not to let anyone 
come, and he would not let anyone come. He would have walked 
any intruders backward out of the sacred seclusion. Yet there he 
stood dumbfoundered, wounded, wondering why it was that Cosmo 
should have so much power and he so little. Cosmo got everything 
he wanted. To think that Anne’s face should change like that at 
his mere name, nay, at the merest suggestion of him !—it was won- 
derful. But it was hard too. 

Anne’s heart was in her mouth as she read the letter. She did 
not take time to think about it, nor how it came there, nor of any 
unsuitableness in the way it reached her. It was to ask how they 
were to correspond, whether he was to be permitted to write to her. 
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¢I cannot think why we did not settle this before I left,’ Cosmo said ; 
‘ I suppose the going away looked so like dying that nothing beyond 
it, except coming back again, seemed any alleviation.’ But this 
object of the letter did not strike Anne at first. She was unconscious 
of everything except the letter itself, and those words which she had 
never seen on paper in handwriting before. She had read something 
like it in books. Nothing but books could be the parallel of what 
was happening to her. ‘ My dear and only love,’ that was in a poem 
somewhere Anne was certain, but Cosmo did not quote it out of any 
poem. It was the natural language; that was how she was to be 
addressed now, like Juliet. She had come to that state and dignity 
all at once, in a moment, without any doing of hers. She stood 
alone, unseen, behind the great tuft of bushes, while the curate kept 
watch lest anyone should come to disturb her, and all the old people 
sat round unseen, chatting and eating ices, while the young ones 
fluttered about the lawns. Nobody suspected with what a sudden, 
intense, and wondering perception of all the emotions she had fallen 
heir to, she stood under the shadow of the rhododendrons reading her 
letter; and nobody knew with what a sore but faithful heart the 
curate stood, turning his back to her, and protected her seclusion. It 
was a scene that was laughable, comical, pathetic, but pathetic more 
than all. 

This incident coloured the whole scene to Anne, and’ gave it its 
character. She had almost forgotten the very existence of the old 
Princess when she went back. ‘ Bring me that girl, the old lady 
said, in her excellent English, *‘ bring me back that girl. She is the 
one I prefer. All the others they are demoiselles, but this is a 
woman.’ But when Anne was brought back at last the keen old 
lady saw the difference at once. ‘Something has happened, she 
said; ‘what has happened, my all-beautiful? someone has been 
making you a proposal of marriage. That comes of your English 
customs which you approve so much. To me it is intolerable; 
imagine a man having the permission in society to startle this child 
with an emotion like that.’ She pronounced emoéion and all similar 
words as if they had been in the French language. Anne protested 
vainly that no such emotion had fallen to her share. Mr. Greenwood 
agreed with the Princess, though he did not express himself so frankly. 
Could it be the curate? he thought, elevating his eyebrows. He 
was a man of experience, and knew how the most unlikely being is 
sometimes gifted to produce such an emotion in the fairest bosom. 


Cuarter IX, 
Cosmo. 


Ir is time to let the reader of this story know who Cosmo Douglas 
was, whose appearance had made so great a commotion at Mount. 
He was—nobody. This was a fact that Mr. Mountford had very 
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soon elicited by his inquiries. He did not belong to any known 
house of Douglases under the sun. It may be said that there was 
something fair in Cosmo’s frank confession on this point, but perhaps 
it would be more true to say that it showed the good sense which 
certainly was one of his characteristics; for any delusion that he 
might have encouraged or consented to in this respect must have 
been found out very shortly, and it would only have been to his 
discredit to claim good connections which did not belong to him, 
Honesty is the best policy he had said to himself, and therefore he 
had been honest. Nevertheless it was a standing mystery to Cosmo 
that he was nobody. He could not understand it. It had beena 
trouble to him all his life. How was he inferior to the other people 
who had good connections? He had received the same kind of 
education, he had the same kind of habits, he was as much a 
‘gentleman,’ that curious English distinction which means everything 
and nothing, as any of them. He did not even feel within himself 
the healthy thrill of opposition with which the lowly born sometimes 
scorn the supposed superiority of blue blood. He for his part had 
something in his heart which entirely coincided with that supersti- 
tion. Instinctively he preferred for himself that his friends should 
be well born. He had as natural a predilection that way as if his 
shield held ever so many quarterings. As for that shield Cosmo was 
not very clear what it was. In his boyhood he had accepted the 
crest which his father wore at his watchchain, and had stamped upon 
his spoons and forks, with undoubting faith, as if it had descended 
straight from the Crusaders; and when he had read of the ‘ dark 
grey man’ in early Scotch history, and of that Lord James who 
carried Bruce’s heart to the Holy Land, there was a swell of pride 
within him, and he had no doubt that they were his ancestors. But 
as he grew older it dawned upon Cosmo that his father had assumed 
the bleeding heart because he found it represented in the old book of 
heraldry as the cognizance of the Douglases, and not because he had 
any hereditary right to it—and, indeed, the fact was that good Mr. 
Douglas knew no better. He thought in all simplicity that his, 
name entitled him to the symbol which was connected with the 
name, and that all those great people so far off from the present 
day were ‘no doubt’ his ancestors, though it was too far back to be 
able to tell. 

Mr. Douglas himself was a man of the highest respectability. 
He was the managing clerk in a solicitor’s office with a good salary, 
and the entire confidence of his employers. Perhaps he might 
even have been a partner had he been of a bolder temper; but he 
was afraid of responsibility, and had no desire, he said, to assume 
a different position, or rise in the social scale. That would be for 
Cosmo, he added, within himself. He had lost his wife at a very early 
period, when Cosmo was still a child, and upon the boy all his father’s 
hopes were built. He gave him ‘every advantage.’ For himself 
he lived very quietly in a house with a garden out Hampstead 
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way, a small house capable of being managed by one respectable 
woman-servant, who had been with him for years, and a young 
girl under her, or sometimes a boy, when she could be persuaded to 
put up with one of these more objectionable creatures. But Cosmo 
had everything that was supposed to be best for an English young 
man. He was at Westminster School, and so received into the 
fraternity of * public school men,’ which is a distinct class in England; 
and then he went to the University. When he took his degree he 
studied for the bar. Both at Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn he was ‘in 
for’ all his examinations in company with the son of his father’s 
employer; but it was Cosmo who was the most promising student 
always, and the most popular man. He had the air and the bearing, 
the ‘je ne scais quoi’ which is supposed to indicate ‘ family,’ though 
he was of no family. Nothing ever was more perplexing. He could not 
understand it himself. What was it that made this wonderful differ- 
ence? When he looked at Charley Ashley a smile would sometimes 
steal over his countenance. In that point of view the prejudice cer- 
tainly showed its full absurdity. Charley was his retainer, his faith- 
ful follower—his dog, in away. But Mr. Mountford, though he would 
probably have thought Charley not a suitable match for his daughter, 
would not have looked upon him with the same puzzled air as on a 
creature of a different species, with which he regarded the suitor who 
was nobody. When this contrast struck him, no doubt, he smiled 
with a little bitterness. Charley had his connections among the 
little squires of the district. He had an uncle here and there whose 
name was in some undistinguished list or other—the ‘Gentry of 
Great Britain’ or some other such bead-roll. But Cosmo had no 
link at all to the classes who consider themselves the natural 
masters of the world. 

If you will think of it, it was as troublesome and unpleasant 
@ position as could be conceived—to have all that makes a gentle- 
man and to be a gentleman, fully considered and received as 
such, yet upon close investigation to be found to be nobody, and 
have all your other qualities ignored in consequence. It was hard 
—it was a complicating, perplexing grievance, such as could only 
occur in the most artificial state of society. In the middle ages, 
if a man ‘rose,’ it was by dint of hard blows, and people were 
afraid of him. But ‘rising in the world’ had a very different 
meaning in Cosmo’s case. He had always known what it was to be 
carefully tended, daintily fed, clothed with the best of clothes—as 
well as a duke’s son need have been. He had all the books to read 
which any duke’s son could have set his face to; and though the 
Hampstead rooms were small, and might have looked poky had there 
been a family cooped up in them, Cosmo and his father had felt no 
want of space nor of comfort. Even that little Hampstead house 
was now a thing of the past. Mr. Douglas had died, though still not 
much beyond middle age, and Cosmo had his chambers, like any other 
young barrister, and several clubs, and all the ‘ advantages’ which 
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his father had sworn he should have. He had a little money, and a 
little practice, and was ‘ getting on.’ If he was not in fashionable 
society, he was yet in an excellent ‘ set —-rising barristers, literary 
people, all rising too, people of reputation, people who suppose 
themselves to sway the world, and who certainly direct a great deal of 
its public talk, and carry a large silent background of its population 
with them. He was very well thought of among this class, went out a 
great deal into society, knew a great many people whom it is supposed 
something to know—and yet he was nobody. The merest clown could 
. have confused him at any time by asking ‘ Which is your county, 
Douglas?’ Poor Cosmo had no county. He took the deficiency 
admirably, it is needless to say, and never shirked the truth when 
there was any need to tell it. In the majority of cases it was not at 
all necessary to tell it ; but yet his friends knew well enough that he 
had no relations to give him shooting, or ask him during the 
hunting season ; no district had any claim upon him nor he upon it. 
A man may love his home when it has never been anywhere but in 
Hampstead. But it makes a great difference—even when his friends 
make up the deficiencies of family to him, and invite him, as he had 
this year been invited, to share the delights of a Scotch moor—still 
it makes a great difference. And when it is a matter of matrimony, 
and of producing his proofs of gentility, and of being a fit person to 
marry Anne Mountford, then the difference shows most of all. 
When Cosmo attained that perfect freedom from all ties, and 
power of roaming wherever he pleased, without any clog to draw him 
back, which was involved in his father’s death (though it may be said 
for him that this was an event which he deeply regretted) he made up 
his mind that he would not marry, at least until he had reached 
sufficient distinction in his profession to make him somebody, quite 
independent of connections. But then he had not seen Anne Mount- 
ford. With her, without any secondary motives, he had fallen honestly 
and heartily in love, a love which he would, however, have managed 
to quench and get the better of, had it not turned out upon inquiry 
that Anne was one whom it was entirely permissible to love, and 
who could help him, not hold him back in the career of success. He 
had, however, many discussions with himself before he permitted 
himself to indulge his inclinations. He had felt that with people 
like the Mountfords the fact that he was nobody would tell with 
double power ; and, indeed, if he had ever been tempted to invent a 
family of Douglases of Somewhere-or-other, it was now. He had 
almost been led into doing this. He had even half prepared a little 
romance, which no doubt Mr. Mountford, he thought, would have 
swallowed, of a ruined house dwindled away to its last representative, 
which had lost lands and even name in one of the rebellions. He 
had not chosen which rebellion, but he had made up the story other- 
wise with great enjoyment and a fine sense of its fitness: when that 
modern quality which for want of a better name we call a sense of 
honour stopped him. For a man of his time, a man of his 
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enlightened opinions, a member of a liberal profession, a high-bred 
(if not high-born) Englishman to seek importance from a silly little 
school-girl romance was too absurd. He could not do it. He laughed 
aloud at himself with a little flush of shame on his countenance, 
and tossed away the fiction. But what a thing it would have been 
for Cosmo if the tumbledown old house which he had invented and 
the bit of schoolgirl fiction had been true! They became almost 
such to him, so strongly did he feel that they would exactly fit his 
ease. ‘They would have been as stupid probably as—Mr. Mount- 
ford, Cosmo said to himself, ‘and pig-headed into the bargain, or 
they never would have thrown away everything for a gingerbread 
adventurer like Prince Charley—rude Lowland rustics talking broad 
Scotch, not even endowed with the mystery of Gaelic. But to be sure 
I might have made them Celts, and the Lord of Mount would not 
have been a whit the wiser. I think I can see a snuffy old laird in a 
blue bonnet and a lumbering young lout scratching his red head. 
And these be your gods, oh Israel! I don’t think I should have been 
much the better of such ancestors.’ But nevertheless he felt in his 
heart that he would have been much the better for them. Other men 
might despise them, but Cosmo would have liked to believe in those 
Douglases who had never existed. However, though he had invented 
them, he could not make use of them. It would have been too 
absurd. He laughed and reddened a little, and let them drop; and 
with a perfectly open and composed countenance informed Mr. Mount- 
ford that he was nobody and sprang from no known Douglases at all. 
It was a kind of heroism in its way, the heroism of good sense, the 
influence of that wholesome horror of the ridiculous which is one of 
the strongest agencies of modern life. 

After the interview with Mr. Mountford, and after the still 
greater shock of Anne’s intimation that her father would not yield, 
Cosmo’s mind had been much exercised, and there had been a moment 
in which he had not known what to do or say. Marriage without 
pecuniary advantage was impossible to him—he could not, he dared 
not think of it. It meant downfall of every kind, and a narrowing 
of all the possibilities of life. It would be ruin to him and also to 
the girl who should be his wife. It would be impossible for him to 
keep her in the position she belonged to, and he would have to re- 
linquish the position which belonged to him—two things not for a 
moment to be thought of. The only thing possible, evidently, was to 
wait. He was in love, but he was not anxious to marry at once. In 
any case it would be expedient to defer that event ; and the old man 
might die— nay, most likely would die—and would not certainly change 
his will if all things were kept quiet and no demonstration made. 
He left Mount full of suppressed excitement, yet glad to be able to 
withdraw ; to go away without compromising anything, without being 
called upon to confront or defy the harsh parent, or do anything to 
commit himself. If Anne but held her tongue, there was no reason 
why Mr. Mountford might not suppose that she had given Cosmo up, . 
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and Cosmo was rather pleased than otherwise with the idea that she 
might do so. He. wanted no sentimental passion; no sacrifice of 
everything for his sake. All for love and the world well lost, was not 
in the least a sentiment which commended itself to him. He would 
have much preferred that she had dissembled altogether, and put on 
an appearance of obeying her father; but this was a thing that he 
could not recommend her to do, any more than he could proclaim his 
invented story of the ruined Douglases. The fashion of his age and 
his kind and his education was so against lying, that it could be 
practised only individually, so to speak, and as it were accidentally. 
You might be betrayed into it by the emergency of a moment, but 
you could not, unless you were very sure indeed of your ground and 
your coadjutor, venture to suggest falsehood. The thing could not be 
done. This, however, was what he would have thought the safest 
thing—that all should fall back into its usual state; that Anne should 
go on as if she were still simply Anne, without any difference in her 
life ; and that, except for the firm but concealed bond between them, 
which should be avowed on the first possible occasion, but never 
made any display of while things were not ripe, everything should 
be exactly as before. This was perfectly fair in love, according to all 
known examples and rules. Something like it had happened in the 
majority of similar cases, and indeed, Cosmo said to himself with a 
half smile, a lover might feel himself little flattered for whom such 
a sacrifice would not be made. But all the same he could not 
suggest it. He could not say to Anne, ‘ Tell a lie for me—persuade 
your father that all is over between us, though it is not all over 
between us and never shall be till death parts us.’ A young man of 
the nineteenth century, brought up at a public school and university, 
a member of the bar, and in very good society, could not say that. 
It would have been an anachronism. He might wish it, and did do so 
fervently ; but to put it in words was impossible. 

It was with this view, however, that Cosmo had omitted all men- 
tion of correspondence in his last interviews with Anne. They were 
full of so much that was novel and exciting to her that she did not 
notice the omission, nor in the hurry and rush of new sensations in 
her mind had she that eager longing for a letter which most girls 
would have felt on parting with their lovers. She had no habit of 
letters. She had never been at school or made any friendships of the 
kind that need to be solaced by continual outpourings upon paper. 
Almost all her intimates were about her, seeing her often, not stand- 
ing in need of correspondence. She had not even said in the hurry 
of parting ‘You will write.’ Perhaps she saw it like himself, but like 
himself was unwilling to propose the absolute concealment which was 
desirable. Cosmo’s mind had been full of nothing else on his way to 
Scotland to his friend’s moor. He had thought of her half the time, 
and the other half of the time he had thought how to manage, how 
to secure her without injuring her (which was how he put it); the long 
night’s journey was made short to him by these thoughts. He did 
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not sleep, and he did not want to sleep; the darkness of the world 
through which he was rushing, the jumble of perpetual sound, which 
made a sort of atmosphere about him, was as a hermitage to Cosmo, 
as it has been to many before him. Railway trains, indeed, are 
hermitages in life for the much-pondering and careworn sons of the 
present age. There they can shut themselves up and think at will. 
He turned it all over and over in his mind. No wild notion—such as 
had moved the inexperienced mind of Anne with a thrill of delightful 
impulse—of rushing back to work and instantly beginning the toil 
which was to win her, occurred to Anne’s lover. To be sure it was 
the long vacation, which is a thing girls do not take into account, 
and Cosmo would have smiled at the notion of giving up his shooting 
and going back to his chambers out of the mere sentiment of losing 
no time, which probably would have appeared to Anne a heroic and 
delightful idea; but he did what Anne would not have done; he 
went into the whole question, all the pros and cons, and weighed 
them carefully. He bad a long journey, far up into the wilds, by the 
Highland railway. Morning brought him into the land of hills and 
rivers, and noon to the bleaker mountains and glens, wealthy only 
in grouse and deer. He did nothing but think it over in the night 
and through the day. Nevertheless, Cosmo, when he reached Glen- 
tuan, was as little worn out as it becomes an experienced young 
Englishman to be after a long journey. He was quite fresh for 
dinner after he had performed the customary rites. He was quite 
ready to take his part in all the conversation and help in the general 
amusement. 

‘ Douglas—which of the Douglases does he belong to ?’ one of the 
guests asked after he had withdrawn. 

‘I’ve always known him as Douglas of Trinity,’ said the host. 

‘Trinity, Trinity, answered the other, who was a local personage, 
thinking of nothing but territorial designation, ‘I never heard of any 
Douglases of Trinity. Do you mean the place near Edinburgh where 
all the seaside villas are?’ 

‘He means Cambridge,’ said another, laughing. 

‘Douglas is the best fellow in the world, but he is—nobody : at 
least so I’ve always heard.’ 

Cosmo did not overhear this conversation, but he knew that it 
had taken place as well as if he had heard it; not that it did him the 
least harm with his comrades of the moment, to whom he was a 
very nice fellow, a capital companion, thoroughly acquainted with 
all the habits and customs of their kind, and though no great shot, 
yet good enough for all that was necessary, good enough to enjoy 
the sport. which nobody who is awkward and really ignorant can do. 
But he knew that one time or other this little conversation would 
take place, and though he felt that he might do himself the credit to 
say that he had no false shame, nor attached any exaggerated impor- 
tance to the subject, still it was no doubt of more importance to him 
than it was to those with whom it was only one out of many sub- 
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jects of a casual conversation. All the same, however, even these 
casual talkers did not forget it. Strange superstition, strangest 
folly, he might well say to himself with such a smile as was possible 
in the circumstances. Douglas of Trinity—Douglas of Lincoln’s Inn 
meant something—but to be one of the Douglases of some dilapi- 
dated old house, what did that mean? This question, however, 
had nothing to do with the matter, and the smile had not much 
pleasantness in it, as may easily be perceived. 

The fruit of Cosmo’s cogitations, however, was that he wrote to 
Anne, 2s has been seen, and sent his letter to Charley Ashley to be 
delivered. This was partly policy and partly uncertainty, a sort of 
half measure to feel his way; but, on the whole, was most of all the 
necessity he felt to say something to her, to seize upon her, not to 
let this beautiful dream escape from him. 

‘We said nothing about writing, and I don’t know, my dearest, 
what you wish me to do. Silence seems impossible, but if you wish 
it, if you ask this sacrifice, I will be content with my perfect trust in 
my Anne, and do whatever she would have me do. I know that it 
would be against your pride and your delicacy, my darling, to keep 
up any correspondence which the severest parent would call clandes- 
tine, and if I take advantage of a good fellow who is devoted to us 
both, for once, it is not with the least idea that you will like it, or 
will allow me to continue it. But what can I do? I must know 
what is your will in this matter, and I must allow myself the luxury 
once, if only once, of telling you on paper what I have tried to tell 
you so often in words—how I love you, my love, and what it is to me 
to love you—a new creation, an opening up both of earth and heaven.’ 
(We need not continue what Cosmo said on this point, because, to be 
sure, it has all been said over and over again, sometimes no doubt 
worse, and sometimes unquestionably a great deal better, than he said 
it: and there is no advantage that we know of to be got from making 
young persons prematurely acquainted with every possible manner in 
which this sentiment can be expressed.) At the end he resumed, with 
generous sentiment, which was perfectly genuine, and yet not any 
more free of calculation and the idea of personal advantage than all 
the rest was :— 

‘ Charley Ashley is the truest friend that ever man had; he has 
loved you all his life (that is nothing wonderful), and yet, though, at 
such a cost as I do not like to try to estimate, he still loves me, though 
he knows that I have come between him and any possibility there 
was that he should ever win any return from you. To do him full 
justice, I do not think he ever looked for any return, but was content 
to love you as in itself a happiness and an elevation for which a man 
might well be grateful; but still it is hard upon him to see a man 
no better than himself, nay, less worthy in a hundred ways, winning 
the unimaginable reward for which he, poor Charley, had not so much 
as ventured to hope. Yet with a generosity—how can I express it, 
how could I ever have emulated it ?—which is beyond words, he has 
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neither withdrawn his brotherly kindness from me, nor refused to 
stand by me in my struggle towards you and happiness. What can 
we say to a friend like this? Trust him, my dearest, as Ido. I do 
not mean that he should be the medium of communication between 
us, but there are ways in which he may be of help and comfort to us 
both ; and, in the meantime, you will at your dear pleasure tell me 
yourself what you wish to do, or let me know by him: if I may write, 
if I must be silent, if you will make me a happy man now and then 
by a word from your hand, or if I am to wait for that hand till I dare 
claim it asmine. Nay, but my Anne, my darling, for once, if for 
once only, you must send two or three words, a line or two, to give me 
patience and hope.’ 

As he folded this up his whole heart longed for the ‘ word or two’ 
he had asked for. Without that it almost seemed to him - that all 
that had passed before might mean nothing, might roll away like 
the mists, like the fabric of a vision. But at the same time Cosmo 
felt in his heart that, if Anne would send him the consolation of this 
one letter through Charley Ashley, and after that bid him be silent 
and wait for chance opportunities or modes of communication, that 
she would do well. It was what he would have advised her to do had 
he been free to tell her exactly what he thought. But he was not 
free to advise such a proceeding. It was not in his role ; nor could he 
have proposed any clandestine correspondence, though he would have 
liked it. It was impossible. Anne would most probably have thrown 
him off as altogether unworthy had he proposed anything of the 
kind to her, or at least would have regarded him with very different 
eyes from those with which she looked upon him now. And even 
independent of this he could not have done it: the words would have 
failed him to make such a proposal. It was contrary to all tradition 
and to the spirit of his class and time. 

When he had despatched this letter Cosmo’s bosom’s lord sat more 
lightly upon his throne. He went out next morning very early and 
made a respectable—a very respectable bag. Nobody could say that 
he was a cockney sportsman not knowing how to aim or hold a gun. 
In this as in everything else he had succeeded in mastering the rules 
of every fashion, and lived as the man who was to the manner born. 
He was indeed to the manner born, with nothing in him, so far as 
he was aware, that protested or contradicted; and yet similar conver- 
sations to that one which occurred in the smoking-room occurred 
occasionally on the hills among the heather. ‘Of what Douglases is 
your friend?’ ‘Oh, I don’t know that he is of any Douglases, 
the master of the moor would say with impatience. ‘ He is a capital 
fellow, and a rising man in the law—that’s all I knew about him ;’ or 
else, ‘He is a college friend, a man who took a very good degree, as 
clever a fellow as you will meet with, and getting on like a house on 
fire.’ But all these recommendations, as they all knew, were quite 
beside the question. He was of nowhere in particular—he was 
nobody. It was a mysterious dispensation, altogether unexplainable, 
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that such a man should have come into the world without suitable 
ancestors who could have responded for him. But he had done so. 
And he could not even produce that fabulous house which, as he had 
invented it, was a far prettier and more truly gentle and creditable 
family than half the families who would have satisfied every question. 
Thus the very best quality of his age was against him as well as 
its superstitions. Had he been an enriched grocer to whom it could 
have done no possible good, he might easily have invented a pedigree ; 
but being himself he could not do it. And thus the injury he had 
sustained at the hands of Providence was beyond all remedy or hope 
of amendment. 










(To be continued.) 





THe LANCASHIRE WITCHEs. 


N those ‘ good old times’ we love to talk about—when education 
was restricted to a superstitious and rapacious clergy, when our 
poor were serfs,and our ruling classes warriors with predatory in- 
stincts, when Government signified an extortionate monarch and a 
weak council, or an extortionate council and a weak monarch, when 
life and property were subject to all the vicissitudes of insecurity, 
when, in fact, our country was the ‘ merrie, merrie England’ of the 
ballad-monger—in those dear old days, which will never, we sigh, 
come back again, few influences were more implicitly believed in, or 
more frequently invoked, than the powers of witchcraft. If an 
elderly gallant wished to gain the affections of some reluctant maiden, 
he sought out the aid of a neighbouring witch to foretell his future, 
orto provide him with a love-potion. If a competitor wished his 
rival to be utterly defeated in the struggle between them, the services 
of the hag of magic were appealed to, and her counsel obeyed. The 
soldier-sovereign, uncertain as to the results of the war he was about 
to undertake, summoned the supposed agent of the nether world into 
his presence, and bade her divine the fortune in store for him. The 
invalid, mistrustful of the lore of his physician, felt the blood within 
his veins surge with new life as he followed the instructions inspired 
by witchcraft. To the arts of ‘the daughter of Satan’ all resorted, 
as to the one great, last resource. The farmer whose cattle had been 
struck down with disease, the childless wife who longed, with the 
craving of the barren, for offspring, the jealous beauty who prayed 
for her rival to be ill-favoured, the village household anxious to ward 
off an approaching pestilence, the lover whose suit would not prosper, 
all went secretly to the grotto or cottage of the witch, and pleaded as 
supplicants for her aid. If she could not assist them, their condition 
was indeed, they felt, outside the region of all hope. 

And yet, though the temple was thronged with worshippers, the 
idol was treated as the most degraded and contemptible of objects. 
A witch, in the earlier centuries of our history, in spite of the power 
with which she was credited, was among the most persecuted creatures 
on the earth. She lived apart from her fellows, in lone and secluded 
haunts. She was shunned, with the fear that dared not give open 
expression to its feelings, by all with whom she came in contact, and 
it was often with difficulty she obtained the bare necessaries of life. 
At any moment she was liable to be tracked to her lair, to be seized 
and mercilessly exposed, and to be put to a cruel death. Her 
children, looked upon as the issue of hell, bore the stain of their 
descent down to the third and fourth generation, and were often 
forced to seek their livelihood in distant provinces. Nor was it only 
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upon the professional witch that these severities might be inflicted. 
It was open to any malignant or credulous person to accuse her 
neighbour of dealings with the devil, and to subject her to all the 
penalties which such proceedings then entailed. A spiteful woman 
had only to seek out the nearest magistrate and inform him that a 
witch was in their midst, and that she had been seen kissing the 
devil in the shape of a cat, or riding through the air on a besom, or 
using miraculous charms to do hurt to a neighbour, or disfiguring her 
body with significant marks and gashes, for a warrant to be in- 
stantly made out, and the unhappy accused to be branded with a 
hot iron, in order to see whether such application would burn her 
flesh, or to be dragged through a pond, with her thumbs and toes 
tied across, to test if water had the power to drown her, or to be 
scratched with pins to see if blood would flow, or to be tied to a stool 
for twenty-four hours whilst deprived of all sleep and nourishment, 
or to be tortured till she wept—for it was held that a witch could only 
shed three tears, and those from her left.eye—or to endure other like 
pains and penalties. Frequent instances occur, in the history of this 
peculiar form of superstition, of innocent girls, upon the evidence of 
pure malice, being torn from their homes and put to a painful death, 
for machinations of which they knew nothing, and for arts they had 
never pretended to possess. In those good old times the charge of 
witchcraft was the easiest method of getting rid of an unpopular 
neighbour ; the testimony brought forward, if once believed in (and 
it was seldom rejected), the fire or water ordeal necessarily followed ; 
and the ordeal, whether the victim was a witch or no, was generally 
sufficient either to kill her or to send her raving mad. 

The history of this subject is somewhat curious. From reference 
to our Statute-Book it appears that witchcraft was one of the oldest 
and most deeply rooted articles of the superstitious belief of the 
English people. In the ‘ Poenitential’ of Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, composed in the seventh century, we read that ‘those 
who deal in charms, those who work people’s destruction, or en- 
deavour to gain their love by witchcraft, those who consult diviners, 
magicians, and enchanters, and those who raise tempests, are to be 
subject to punishments varying from one to three years’ fasting upon 
bread and water.’! Early in the following century, under Egbert, 
twelve months’ penitence was enjoined upon a woman who exercised 
witchcraft, but should death ensue from her arts the sentence of seven 
years’ penitence was passed upon her. During the reign of King 
Edgar it was urgently recommended by the Church that ‘ every 
priest zealously promote Christianity, and totally extinguish every 
heathenism ; and forbid well-worshippings, necromancies, divinations, 
enchantments, and man-worshippings; also the vain practices which 
are carried on with various spells, and with many various delusions, 
with which men do much of what they should not.’ In the law of 


1 Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler, edited by Thomas Wright. Camden 
Society. 
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the Northumbrian priests it was ordered that ‘if any one be found 
that shall henceforth practise any heathenship, or in any way love 
witchcraft or worship idols, if he be a king’s thane let him pay ten 
half-marks: half to Christ, half to the king.’ By the early English, 
witchcraft was rightly considered as one of the most dangerous relics 
of paganism, and, so far as it was supposed to be a means of inflicting 
personal injury, was classed with murder and subject to the same 
penalty. ‘ We have ordained,’ decreed King Athelstan, ‘ respecting 
witchcraft, that if anyone should be thereby killed, the life of the 
witch be liable.’ It was, however, not until the Church had ranged 
witchcraft as among the most virulent of all the heresies, that the 
disciples of the magic art were made to feel the lash of persecution in 
all its full severity. Witches were tortured, were burnt, were pressed 
to death, were drowned. Then, as those who believed in sorcery 
were generally men of some independence in thought and action, the 
charge of witchcraft gradually became a very favourite accusation of 
the Romish Church wherewith to punish all who separated from her 
fold. Early in the fourteenth century the Waldenses were accused, 
amongst other things, of communion with the devil, who it was 
alleged appeared to them in the form of a cat, and whom they kissed 
under his tail ; also of riding on sticks rubbed with a certain ointment, 
which carried them in a moment to their place of assignation; and 
of swearing fealty to the evil one as to their acknowledged lord. 
These charges were likewise brought against the followers of Wicklif, 
and in later times against the Huguenots. Indeed, as our history 
progressed the crime of witchcraft became so easy to assert and so 
hard to disprove, that this offence soon established itself as the most 
popular of all accusations. Through its agency a heretic was sup- 
pressed, an unpopular personage got rid of, and in several instances 
statesmen were even found not above employing it as a means of 
political vengeance. Still, in spite of all deterrents, the witches 
continued to drive a most flourishing trade, and to find, even among 
their persecutors, numerous lavish and credulous believers. Thus we 
read of Henry IV. giving directions to the Bishop of Norwich ‘to 
search for and arrest witches and sorcerers of different kinds, reported 
to be very numerous in your diocese, and to convert them from their 
evil ways or bring them speedily to punishment.’ 

Ludicrous as the powers appear to us at the present day with 
which witchcraft in former times was credited, such powers seem never 
to have been denied or disputed by the great minds of the past. A 
witch was all that was abominable, and to be held in the strongest 
loathing; yet few had the wisdom or the courage to contradict the 

- possibility of her exercising the arts she pretended to. The judge, as 
he passed sentence upon the condemned woman, trembled lest her fell 
gaze should bring upon him and his household sorrow or death. The 
yelling crowd, as it half stripped her to undergo the water-ordeal, 
shuddered as it saw upon her exposed bosom the marks which, it was 
supposed, proved that she allowed her ‘ familiar’ to draw upon her 
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life’s blood. The villagers who went miles out of their way to avoid 
her haunts, never for one moment believed that the object of their 
fear was powerless to work them evil, and was either a half-mad woman 
the victim of a hideous delusion, or else the actress of a knavish part 
to suit her own vile ends. To all the old crone, with her tall hat, 
crutch stick, and black cat nestling on her shoulder, was one 
who had dealings with the devil, and who, through the might of 
Satanic aid, could scatter the seeds of misery broadcast wherever 
she listed. She had sold herself body and soul to hell, and until 
death claimed her, her power to effect evil, it was alleged, was un- 
limited. The great man is he who rises superior to the prejudices of 
his age; but before the end of the seventeenth century—with the 
exception of Bodin, Erastus, Reginald Scot, John Wagstaffe, and 
Dr. Webster—there were none who had the boldness or the knowledge 
to brand witchcraft as a base and palpable superstition. We find Lord 
Bacon gravely prescribing ‘ henbane, hemlock, mandrake, moonshade, 
tobacco, opium, and other soporiferous medicines,’ as the best ingre- 
dients for a witch’s ointment. From the pages of his ‘ History of 
the World’ we see that the gifted and practical Sir Walter Raleigh 
was a firm believer in this childish form of superstition. The learned 
Selden, in his ‘ Table Talk,’ whilst pleasantly discoursing on the sub- 
ject of witches, shows that he also held the same faith. Sir Thomas 
Browne, the kindliest of physicians; Sir Matthew Hale, one of the 
most acute and spotless of judges ; Hobbes, the sceptic ; ‘ the eminent 
Dr. More of Cambridge, and the patient and thoughtful Boyle, all 
were of opinion that witchcraft was an evil capable of solid proof, 
and that its disciples merited sharp and swift punishment. It was 
not until the dawn of the eighteenth century that men came to the 
conclusion that the devices of ‘ witches and witchmongers’ were only 
so many tricks and fables, and utterly unworthy of credence. The 
last judicial execution in England for witchcraft took place in the 
year 1716, when a woman and her little daughter were hanged at 
Huntingdon ‘ for selling their souls to Satan.’ Since that date, how- 
ever, various cases have occurred of women, accused as witches, being 
drowned whilst undergoing the ordeal by water at the hands of their 
intimidated yet infuriated neighbours. 

It was only natural that an offence like witchcraft, so elastic in 
its details, and so capable of being transformed into an engine of 
oppression for the gratification of personal or political hate, should 
have given rise to various curious proceedings in our administration 
of justice. To the lover of out-of-the-way literature there is little 
reading more weird and interesting than is to be found in the study 
of our witch trials.2 Women, perfectly innocent of the crimes 





* Read the Discorerie of the Three Witches of Warboys, 1§93; the trial of Amy 
Duny and Rose Cullender, at Bury St. Edmund's, in 1664; the Discorerie of Witch- 
craft, by Reginald Scot, 1584; A Dialogue concerning Witches and Witchcraft, by 
George Gifford, Minister of God’s Word in Maldon, 1593; the Trial of Witchcraft, 
by John Cotta, 1616; A Candle in the Dark, or a Treatise concerning Witches and 
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imputed to them, under the terrors of torture, or in the hope to 
escape punishment, freely confessed themselves guilty of misdeeds 
they had never imagined, with an elaboration of detail almost suffi- 
cient to convince the most sceptical listener. The envoy of the devil 
was vividly described; the terms he imposed as the price of a lost 
soul were fully entered into; the course he suggested his victim to 
pursue; the places of rendezvous he appointed; the homage he re- 
quired to be paid him; the different forms of disguise he adopted, 
and the like, were all clearly and precisely described—statements 
which often tended to show that either the unhappy woman had been 
well counselled as to her answers, or that she was in an advanced 
stage of insanity. Of all these trials, the most well-known are the 
proceedings in the early part of the seventeenth century against a 
band of wretched creatures, called the Lancashire Witches. The 
story is as follows: In the barren wilds of the forest of Pendle, 
once a portion of the great wood of Blackburnshire, there had lived 
for many years before our first James had been summoned from 
Edinburgh to ascend the throne of England, two old women, who 
with their families constituted the most important part of the popu- 
lation of the neighbourhood. The names of these aged dames were 
Elizabeth Southerns and Ann Whittle; but to the votaries of witch- 
craft they were only known as ‘ Old Demdike’ and ‘Old Chattox.’ 
Both women were nearly eighty years of age, and had lived in the 
direst poverty, occasionally relieved by mendicancy until public 
opinion had taken it into its head to endow them with the powers of 
natural magic. And now visitors flocked to the miserable hovels in 
Pendle Forest for love-potions, poisons, washes, and waxen images, 
that if melted would render the barren fruitful. The two old crones 
began to flourish, and since the business which had been forced upon 
them appeared a very paying concern, both Old Demdike and Old 
Chattox were much too wise in their generation to deny the arts with 
which they were credited. Each acted her part with much cunning 
and mystery; but, as two of a trade seldom agree, feuds and bicker- 
ings soon broke out between the competing witches. Old Demdike 
declared that she was the only genuine agent of the devil, that all 
her wares were efficacious, and that those who went elsewhere obtained 
but a spurious article. Old Chattox retorted in the same mercantile 
spirit, and thus it came to pass that the inhabitants in the forest 
began to be divided into two rival parties—one party upholding the 
excellence of Old Demdike, whilst the other party believed only in 
her competitor. For some years these two elderly ladies appear to 
have driven a lucrative trade in superstition, and to have found that 
their lines had fallen in pleasant places. On the accession of James I., 
however, Nemesis, then travelling in the north in search of victims, 
paid them one of her unpleasant visits. 


Witcheraft, by Thomas Ady, M.A., 1656; The Question of Witchcraft debated, by 
John Wagstaffe, 1669 ; and the Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler, 1324. 
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Our ‘ British Solomon’ took a singular interest in witchcraft ; he 
firmly believed in the existence of witches, as is proved by his work 
entitled ‘ Demonologie,’ and he was resolved to stamp out the whole 
brood in the country. Shortly after his accession he caused to be 
enrolled in the Statute-Book an Act to suppress the crimes of sorcery, 
necromancy, and witchcraft, which is among the most sanguinary that 
its pages have ever had torecord. By this Act it was decreed ‘ that all 
persons invoking any evil spirit, or concealing, covenanting with, enter- 
taining, employing, feeing, or rewarding any evil spirit; or taking 
up dead bodies from their graves, to be used in any witchcraft, sorcery, 
charm, or enchantment; or killing, or otherwise hurting any person 
by such infernal arts, shall be guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy, and suffer death.’ The consequences of the creation of this 
authority were to overrun the country with informers, to sacrifice 
innocent persons freely to the credulity of the age, and to permit 
many ordinary casualties—the burning of a rick, the falling sick of 
cattle, the sudden death of the ailing, and the rest—to be attri- 
buted, in want of better interpretation, to the incantations of witch- 
craft. With this statute in active force, it was scarcely likely that 
the proceedings of such notorious dames as Old Demdike and Old 
Chattox would escape notice. A warrant was made out by the 
Lancashire magistrates for the apprehension of the two women, and 
they were committed to take their trial at the next assizes. Justice, 
however, was not content with securing the persons of the two chief 
offenders, but was determined to destroy the whole brood, and accord- 
ingly there were lodged in the prison cells at the same time, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Old Demdike ; James Device, her son; Anne Redfern, 
daughter of Old Chattox; Alice Nutter, and others; whilst a little girl 
—Jennet Device, the granddaughter of Old Demdike—was kept free, 
to act as witness against her family. Old Demdike had not long been 
within the walls of the gaol before she drew up a full statement of her 
past history, for the benefit of the magistrates then investigating her 
case. She confessed that about twenty years ago she had met the devil 
in Pendle Forest, ‘in the shape of a boy, the one half of his coat black 
and the other brown,’ who offered to give her everything she would 
request in exchange for her soul. Thus tempted she fell, and ad- 
mitted that she had had frequent resort to her new friend, who said 
‘his name was Tibb, and who appeared at various times to her ‘ in 
the guise of a brown dog.’ She was now fourscore years old, and had 
been, she frankly owned, a witch ever since she was thirty. Her 
home had been for the last half-century in the forest of Pendle—‘a 
vast place, fit for her profession ;’ and there she had ‘brought up 
her own children, instructed her grandchildren, and took great care 
and pains to bring them to be witches.’ She pleaded guilty to having 
bewitched several persons, upon whom vengeance was demanded, so 
that they died; to having bidden ‘her familiar, the brown dog, to 
bite cattle, so that they soon afterwards perished; and to having 
brought death in the cup by bewitching the different drinks of men. 
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This confession was followed by one of a similar character from Old 
Chattox. The ancient dame, however, took the opportunity of attri- 
buting her present unhappy position entirely to the evil advice of her 
former rival. She declared that ‘about fourteen years past she 
entered, through the wicked persuasions and counsel of Elizabeth 
Southerns, alias Demdike, and was seduced to condescend and agree 
to become subject unto that devilish, abominable profession of witch- 
craft.’ At the house of Demdike she met the devil, ‘who moved 
that she would become his subject, and give her soul unto him.’ At 
first she refused ; ‘but after, by the great persuasion made by the 
said Demdike, she yielded to be at his commandment and appoint- 
ment.’ Upon her consent the devil said that when she wanted to 
summon him she must call out ‘Fancy!’ In her statement the old 
hag confesses having bewitched a young gentleman who attempted 
to do violence to her daughter, and with causing his death ; to having 
made wax images which slowly wasted away before the fire, so that 
those whom they resembled might likewise perish ; and to having sold 
potions, destroyed cattle, and poisoned drinks by the art of ‘her 
familiar’ Fancy. With the exception of two or three of the accused, 
all now followed the example of Old Demdike and Old Chattox, and 
drew up confessions either freely acknowledging their guilt, or attri- 
buting their errors to the two aged crones under whom they studied. 
In the crimes of which they convict themselves there is a great 
similarity : selling potions and poisons, bewitching persons to a slow 
and painful death, destroying cattle by wounds inflicted by the evil 
one, sucking the breath of young children, and gratifying the desire 
of the barren in some cases and the promptings of vengeance in 
others, appear among the chief articles of self-accusation. With 
the exception of Old Demdike, who died in prison before her trial, 
the whole of the Lancashire witches, who had established themselves 
in Pendle Forest, were found guilty and executed August 17, 1612.5 
It is difficult to account for the circumstantial character of these 
confessions unless they were suggested by the delusions of insanity, or 
by the pains of torture. The king, it was well known, was the bitter 
foe of all witches, and magistrates anxious to curry royal favour were 
assured that there was no better course to gain their ends than to ferret 
out an ample supply of victims, encourage them to accuse themelves in 
order to gain their release, then convict them out of their own mouths 
and send them to the gallows. ‘Confessions were so common on 
those occasions,’ writes the learned Mr. Crossley, ‘that there is, I be- 
lieve, not a single instance of any great number of persons being 
convicted of witchcraft at one time, some of whom did not make a 
confession of guilt. Nor is there anything extraordinary in that cir- 
eumstance, when it is remembered that many of them sincerely be- 
lieved in the existence of the powers attributed to them ; and others, 
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aged and of weak understanding, were in a measure coerced by the 
strong persuasion of their guilt, which all around them manifested, 
into an acquiescence in the truth of the accusation. In many cases 
the confessions were made in the hope, and no doubt with the pro- 
mise, seldom performed, that a respite from punishment would be 
eventually granted. In other instances, there is as little doubt that 
they were the final results of irritation, agony, and despair. The 
confessions are generally composed of “such stuff as dreams are 
made of ;” and what they report to have occurred, might either pro- 
ceed, when there was intention to fabricate, from intertwining the 
fantastic threads which sometimes stream upon the waking senses 
from the land of shadows, or be caused by those ocular hallucinations 
of which medical science has supplied full and satisfactory solution. 
There is no argument which so long maintained its ground in support 
of witchcraft as that which was founded on these confessions. It was 
the last plank clung to by many a witch-believing lawyer and divine. 
And yet there is none which will less bear critical scrutiny and exami- 
nation, or the fallacy of which can more easily be shown, if any par- 
ticular reported confession is taken as a test and subjected to a search- 
ing analysis and inquiry.’ 

Twenty years after these events had taken place another batch of 
so-called Lancashire witches was unearthed, of whose proceedings 
the State Papers of Charles I. furnish a full account. ‘The greatest 
news from the country,’ writes one Sir William Pelham to Viscount 
Conway,' ‘ is of a huge pack of witches which are lately discovered in 
Lancashire, whereof it is said nineteen are condemned, and that 
there are at least sixty already discovered, and yet daily there are 
more revealed: there are divers of them of good ability, and. they 
have done much harm. It is suspected that they had a hand in 
raising the great storm wherein his Majesty wasin so great danger at 
sea in Scotland.’ Sir William was evidently a firm believer in the 
arts of diabolical magic, but he somewhat exaggerates the details of 
this discovery. It appears that for some time past village rumour 
had reported that in Pendle Forest, precisely on the same site where 
Old Demdike and Old Chattox had carried on their evil practices, a 
band of women had congregated which professed to be, in a similar 
manner, the agents of the powers of darkness. Of these women the 
presiding spirit was one Margaret Johnson, an elderly crone of sixty, 
whom country gossip accused of wholesale bewitchery of young chil- 
dren, of the sick and dying, and of cattle grazing in the ‘ vaccaries’ 
or the great upland pastures of the neighbourhood. With her, it was 
said, were associated as accomplices in her vile art, Frances Diccon- 
son, the wife of a husbandman in Pendle Forest, Mary Spencer of 
Burley, a young girl of twenty, and Alice Hargrave, together with 
some twenty other women of lesser note. The proceedings of this 
little infernal community having been reported to the neighbouring 
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magistrates, a warrant for the apprehension of its leaders was issued, 
who were at once committed for trial at the next assizes. The chief 
informer on this occasion was a young lad, Edmund Robinson, com- 
monly known by the name of ‘ Ned of Roughs,’ the son ofa mason in 
Pendle Forest. Both father and son, it seems, had been in the 
habit of going from church to church, in the capacity of amateur 
discoverers of witches, and accusing various members of the different 
congregations of diabolical arts; and with such success that it 
is stated ‘ by that means they got a good living, that in a short space 
the father bought a cow or two when he had none before.’ At the 
trial young Robinson was sworn, and proceeded to state his case. He 
was a practised evidence-monger, and there was little hesitation in the 
story he told from the witness-box. Kissing the book and looking 
straight at the bench, he said that upon All Saints’ Day last he was 
picking wild plums in the forest with a friend, and whilst thus en- 
gaged two greyhounds, a black and a brown one, came running up to 
him and fuwned upon him. He noticed that they had collars round 
their necks which ‘ shone like gold, and that to each of the collars a 
piece of string was attached. Seeing noone with the greyhounds, he 
thought ‘to hunt with them, and presently a hare did rise very near 
before him, at the sight whereof he cried Loo! loo! but the dogs 
would not run.’ Irritated at this unsportsmanlike conduct he tied 
the hounds together to a hedge, and was about to give them a good 
thrashing, when suddenly the black greyhound vanished, and in her 
place stood Frances Dicconson. Almost immediately afterwards the 
brown greyhound disappeared, and in her stead appeared a little boy. 
Frightened at this transformation, he, the witness, was about to run 
away, when the woman Dicconson put her hand in her pocket and 
offered him a shilling, provided he would say nothing about the mat- 
ter. He declined the money, and called out that she was a witch. 
‘Whereupon she put her hand into her pocket again, and pulled out a 
string like unto a bridle that jingled, which she put upon the little 
boy’s head that stood up in the brown greyhound’s stead; whereupon 
the said boy stood up a white horse.’ Young Robinson was now 
seized by Mother Dicconson, and carried rapidly off to a house called 
Hoarestones. Here he met numerous other witches who had ridden 
to the place on horses of various colours, and was offered refreshments, 
which he refused. ‘And presently after, seeing divers of the com- 
pany going to a barn near adjoining, he followed after, and there he 
saw six of them kneeling and pulling at six several ropes which were 
fastened or tied to the top of the house; at once with which pulling 
came then in this informer’s sight flesh smoking, butter in lumps, and 
milk asit were straining from the said ropes, allwhich fell into basins 
placed under the ropes. And after that these six had done, there 
came other six, which did likewise, and during all the time of their so 
pulling they made such foul faces that he became frightened, and was 
glad to steal out and run home.’ On being asked by the court if he 
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these practices in the barn, the witness answered that he knew them 
well by sight, and proceeded to give their names, to the number of 
some twenty. His evidence concluded, Robinson was ordered to 
stand down.° 

The confession of Margaret Johnson—for, of course, according to 
custom, she had confessed—was then read. The old dame said that 
some eight years ago, being in her house ‘in a great passion of anger 
and discontent, and withal pressed with some want,’ there suddenly 
appeared before her a spirit like unto a man, ‘apparelled in a suit 
of black tied about with black points,’ who offered, if she would give 
him her soul, to supply all her needs and stand ever as her firm friend. 
After ‘a solicitation or two she contracted and covenanted with the 
said devil for her soul,’ to whom, under the name of ‘ Mamil my 
God,’ she henceforth always applied for what she required. This 
friend, she admitted, had paid frequent visits to her, now in the shape 
of a brown coloured dog, then of a hare or white cat, and invariably 
settled upon her bosom to suck her blood. He often put into her 
hand gold and silver, ‘but it vanished soon again, and she was ever 
bare and poor, though he oft gave her the like.’ However, since she 
had been in trouble the spirit had cruelly deserted her, for she had 
never seen him whilst in prison. The poor demented creature then 
frankly acknowledged her guilt, and mentioned the names of several 
women who had been her accomplices. In the fulness of her heart 
she also took this opportunity to reveal one or two of the secrets of 
her order. Good Friday, she explained, was the one great day in the 
year for the general meeting of witches, when they assembled ‘to 
consult for the killing and hurting of men and beasts.’ The marks 
upon the body denoted the numberof familiars a witch could invoke : 
‘if a witch have but one mark she hath but one spirit; if two, then 
two spirits ; if three, yet but two spirits.’ More than two spirits to 
one agent, Satan would never permit. The men witches were pos- 
sessed by women spirits, and women witches by men spirits, but 
witchcraft, she said, was rather the province of women than of men, 
because as Eve was deceived by the serpent at the beginning, so 
women, being frailer, were more easily entrapped in the snares of the 
devil. Witches had power ‘ to cause foul weather and storms ;’ and if 
they ‘desire to be in any place upon a sudden, their devil or spirit 
will upon a rod, dog, or anything else, presently convey them thither, 
yea, into any room of a man’s house: still it is not the substance of 
their bodies, but their spirit assumeth such form and shape as go into 
such rooms.’ Then with a piteous moan she confessed she had no 
more to say, and could not hope for mercy.® 

Though the example of Margaret Johnson, in admitting her 
guilt, was followed by several of the accused, there were one or two 
who, healthy in mind and conscious of innocence, declined to impli- 
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cate themselves. These loudly affirmed that they were not witches, 
but honest women, fearing God and serving the king. Speaking up 
against her informer, Frances Dicconson denied the whole story of 
the lad Robinson, and said that he was a young scoundrel who had 
been prompted by his father to wrong her because she had refused 
to sell him a cow, and to pay the price he asked not to appear against 
her. But the most curious instance of how, in those days of super- 
stition, the simplest matter could be distorted into a cause for 
offence, is to be found in the case of Mary Spencer. This young 
girl was accustomed to go into the village to draw water, and as she 
went down the steep hill which led to the well, she let the wooden 
pail she carried roll after her, and as now it followed her, and then 
she chased it, she, like a healthy merry lass, sang and called after it 
as if it had been a living creature. For this childish outburst of 
animal spirits Mary Spencer was accused of witchcraft; it was 
alleged that the pail followed her about where she listed, and hence 
was not of wood, but of the devil. Unfortunately, what gave a 
colour to this assertion was the fact that the girl herself was the 
daughter of witches, for it appears that both her father and mother 
had been condemned during the last assizes for professing magic arts. 
The poor lass was accordingly committed to prison and sent for trial. 
At her examination she stoutly denied that she knew any witchcraft, 
or had ever done hurt thereby to anybody. She had always gone to 
church, she said, indignantly, and could repeat the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer. She defied the devil and all his works, and only 
hoped to be saved by Christ Jesus. She admitted without shame 
that when she went to the well for water she used ‘to trundle the 
collock or pail down the hill, and she would run along after it to 
overtake it, and did overhie it sometimes, and then might call it to 
come to her;’ but she utterly denied that it followed her of its own 
accord, or that she could ever make it come to her by any witchcraft. 
Then, after an appeal for mercy to her judges, she said she was a 
Christian and not afraid of death, for she hoped it would make an 
entrance for her into heaven.’ 

On the revelations contained in these examinations and confes- 
sions, seventeen out of this second pack of Lancashire witches were 
brought in guilty by the jury and condemned to death. Fortunately, 
the judge who presided on this occasion was a humane and sensible 
man, and superior to the prejudices of his day. The evidence against 
the~prisoners failed to satisfy him; he refused to appoint a date for 
the’ execution, and referred the case to the king in council for 
further'consideration. Accordingly, Bridgman, Bishop of Chester, 
was instructed by Coke and Windebank, the two Secretaries of State, 
to examine two or three of the most prominent among the con- 
demned.' Margaret Johnson was the first to be summoned, and was 
the most penitent of offenders. After listening to an exhortation 
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from his lordship, the old woman, weeping piteously, sobbed out, ‘I 
will not add sin to sin. I have already done enough, nay, too much, 
and will not increase it. I pray God I may repent.’ The guilt of 
the others was not so easily arrived at. They denied the charges 
brought against them, and explained how they had been the sport of 
the vindictiveness of their neighbours. The bishop was nonplussed, 
and knew not howto separate the truth from the falsehood : ‘ Conceit 
and malice,’ he writes to the Secretaries of State,* ‘are so powerful 
with many in those parts, that they will easily afford an oath to work 
revenge upon their neighbour :’ in fact, his lordship declined to com- 
mit himself to an opinion one way or the other. As a second solu- 
tion of the difficulty the matter was now entrusted to medical 
hands. It was acknowledged that every true witch had certain 
peculiar marks about her person, which were nothing else than seals 
impressed by the devil, and by which therefore she could easily be 
identified. Should these marks be found on the condemned, there 
was at once an end of the inquiry. Margaret Johnson, Frances 
Dicconson, Mary Spencer, and one Janet Hargraves, as the most 
notorious of the offenders, were hastily sent up from Lancaster 
gaol to the Ship tavern at Greenwich, where they were for the 
moment housed. At the same time Alexander Baker and William 
Clowes, the king’s surgeons, were ordered by the council ‘ to make 
choice of midwives to inspect and search the bodies of those women 
lately brought up by the Sheriff of Lancashire indicted for witch- 
craft, wherein the midwives are to receive instructions from Dr. 
Harvey, the king’s physician, and themselves.’® The examina- 
tion took place, and the question excited so much interest that the 
king himself, it is said, was present. It resulted in the doctors 
coming to the conclusion that on the bodies of Janet Hargraves, 
Frances Dicconson, and Mary Spencer they found nothing unna- 
tural; whilst on the body of Margaret Johnson there were two 
marks, which were probably the effect of a former application of 
leeches.’ Such was the mouse which the mountain of witchcraft had 
delivered. 

The evidence for the prosecution having now in a great measure 
broken down, it struck Secretary Windebank that he would privately 
examine the lad Edmund Robinson, upon whose sole and unsupported 
testimony the whole case depended. The boy was removed from the 
influence of his father, and then the truth came out. Before the 
stern presence of the Secretary of State the boldness of the witness, 
who had given so glibly his evidence as to the greyhounds, Mrs. 
Dicconson, and the meeting at Hoarestones, completely collapsed, 
and crying for mercy the lad confessed the enormities of which he 
had been guilty. He admitted that the story he had told to the 
magistrates concerning the practices of witches was ‘ false and 
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feigned, and had no truth at all, but only as he had heard tales and 
reports made by women, so he framed his tale out of his own inven- 
tion, which, when he had once told, he had to persist in.’ The trial 
of the Lancashire witches twenty years ago had suggested the 
materials for his story. ‘He had heard,’ said this charming youth, 
‘the neighbours talk of a witch feast that was kept at Mocking 
Tower in Pendle Forest, about twenty years since, to which feast 
divers witches came, and many were apprehended and executed at 
Lancaster, and thereupon it came into his head to make the like 
tale of a meeting at Hoarestones:’ the more especially as Frances 
Dicconson and the others were reputed by their neighbours to be 
witches. ‘He had heard,’ continued this interesting specimen of 
juvenile depravity, ‘Edmund Stevenson say that he was much 
troubled with Dicconson’s wife in the time of his sickness, and that 
he suspected her of witchcraft; and he heard Robert Smith say 
that his wife lying upon her death-bed accused Janet Hargraves to 
be the cause of her death; and he heard William Nutter’s wife 
say that Janet and William Devys had bewitched her; and it was 
generally spoken that Beawse’s wite who went a-begging was a witch ; 
and he had heard Sharpee Smith say that the wife of John Loynd 
laid her hand upon a cow of his, after which she never rose.’ With 
these materials, and assisted by a vivid imagination unballasted by 
scruples of any kind whatever, young Robinson confessed he had 
concocted his story. ‘ Nobody,’ he said, with some pride, ‘ was ever 
acquainted with any part of his fiction or invention, nor did anybody 
ever advise him, but it merely proceeded out of his own brain.’ 
Like Coriolanus, he could ery, ‘ Alone I did it!’ The motive for the 
fabrication of these heinous falsehoods, which had for their object 
the bringing of innocent persons to the gallows, is a terrible instance 
of how great crimes can sometimes arise from the commission of 
slight offences. It appears that it was the boy’s duty to look after 
his father’s cattle, to drive them home from the meadows, and to see 
that they were properly housed in the shed during night. One 
evening, having been tempted to play with some children, young 
Robinson found the time had slipped so merrily away, that to his 
horror he was now too late to go in search of the kine. Fearing 
a beating from his parents, the ready lie, always the resource of the 
timid, rose to his lips, and ‘ he made this tale for an excuse.’ Hence- 
forth amusement became easy to him; he could neglect his duty as 
much as he pleased, and play as often as he chose in the woods and 
the village streets, for on his return home he had only to give as an 
excuse that he had not been to the meadows to fetch the cattle be- 
cause he had been spirited away by a witch, or that he had been 
frightened by seeing a boy with a cloven foot, or that a woman coming 
up to him had suddenly transformed herself into a lantern, and he 
had run away in sheer terror. Before Windebank, Robinson now 
solemnly denied that there had been any truth in these statements; 
he had * but told these tales to excuse himself when he had been at 
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play." It is some satisfaction to learn that in this instance the 
biter was severely bit, for both the boy and his father were im- 
prisoned under heavy sentences, whilst the so-called witches were 
released, and had their innocence fully established. 

The revelations disclosed at this trial dealt a severe blow to this 
peculiar form of superstition. It was now seen how easily vindictive- 
ness or lack of principle could trump up a case of witchcraft against 
persons perfectly guiltless of all diabolical arts, and succeed in bring- 
ing their necks to the gallows. It was also seen how terror or a dis- 
torted imagination could force, as in the case of Margaret Johnson, 
the innocent to confess to acts which they had never committed, and 
which when analysed were but one tissue of mental delusions. Hence 
when,in the future, accusations of witchcraft were brought against 
certain individuals, such charges were inquired into by the justices of 
the peace with a care and a respect for common sense which had 
hitherto been painfully conspicuous by their absence. Still it was 
long before the nation emancipated herself from the thraldom of this 
degrading credulity, and it was not antil the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the law positively declined to consider the ‘ magic arts’ 
as within the bounds of possibility. Throughout the stormy times of 
the Civil War, and during the dissolute period of the Restoration, it 
always went hard with a woman accused of witchcraft when accidental 
icircumstances appeared to support the charge—when, for example, 
by a curious coincidence an evil prophecy that she had made had 
been fulfilled, or when by the buoyancy of her corpulence she failed 
to sink when pitched into a pond, or when, as in the instance of 
Margaret Johnson, she had certain marks upon her body, which 
might be interpreted as the suckling spots of her familiar. We have 
no occasion to be a student of Buckle to learn that, of all the relics 
of paganism with which civilisation in its onward march has had to 
contend, none have been more difficult to eradicate from the heart of 
man than that special form of superstition which found one phase of 
its full development in the study and belief of witchcraft. Even at 
the present day, in many of our English villages, the power and 
existence of a witch are still believed in. 

ALEX. CHARLES EWALp. 
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Tue InpIAN UNCOVENANTED SERVICE. 


HE Indian Uncovenanted Service is a nondescript service, and 
therefore an elastic one. It is essentially catholic, and has for 
its members literally all ranks and conditions of men. The Indian 
Civil Code defines an ‘ uncovenanted officer ’ to be ‘a public servant 
not belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service, or to the army.’ 
According to the strict terms of this definition, the Viceroy, the 
present Governors of Bombay and Madras, the Law and Financial 
Members of Council, and the barrister judges of the High Court, 
should be considered uncovenanted officers ; but in point of fact they 
are not. Special leave and pension rules have been framed for the 
judges: none of the others are entitled to furlough or pension, and 
are outside the scope of all rules relating thereto. 

But even with this modification, it must be obvious that the un- 
covenanted service is made up of a large and important class of public 
servants. They are found in some of the highest, as well as in the 
most subordinate offices of the State; and their salaries range from 
121. to 3,000/. a year in a few exceptional cases. The Government 
clerks, office messengers, and whatare called ‘inferior officers,’ constitute 
the bulk of the service. On the other hand, all the appointments in 
the Forest, Customs, Opium, Post Office, Telegraph, Financial, Educa- 
tional, Police, and Public Works Departments, with the exception of 
the chiefs of some few of these departments, are held by uncovenanted 
officers. Until 1870 this mixed body, discharging such varied func- 
tions, and consisting of struggling clerks, and highly paid adminis- 
trative and executive officers, was treated as a unity. It had no 
recognised social or official status ; the Government legislated for it, in 
the matter of furlough and pension, upon the perfectly untenable 
hypothesis that all its servants, except its covenanted servants, should 
be placed under equal conditions; and the salaries assigned to its 
members were considerably less than those granted to the sister 
service for performing exactly similar duties. 

But since then some of these grievances have been removed. The 
uncovenanted service has practically been divided into two classes, 
the one discharging ministerial or clerical duties, and the other per- 
forming the higher offices of the State. The representatives of the 
latter have recently been included in the ‘Queen’s Warrant of 
Precedence,’ and so have obtained the recognition and status to which 
they were justly entitled. They have also been admitted to the bene- 
fit of the covenanted furlough rules. But the remaining disabilities 
in respect of pension, and the inequality of salaries, have still to be 
remedied. The object of this paper is to show what those dis- 
abilities are; and how, and to what extent, their removal will benefit 
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Indian finance. We hear a good deal of the chronic insolvency of 
India: to some extent it is due to the extravagant salaries paid to 
the civil service. The question of its abolition is simply a question 
of time ; in the meanwhile, and as a means towards this end, the more 
extended employment of the cheaper uncovenanted agency, and par- 
ticularly of native agency, is demanded alike on financial and political 
grounds. It is only in this way that administration can be rendered 
less costly without impairing efficiency; and the subject therefore 
claims some consideration even from the English taxpayer. In order 
to its proper appreciation, it will be necessary briefly to explain the 
origin and rise of the civil service. 

Our magnificent Indian Empire is the outcome of commerce: its 
founders were merchants and agents. In 1698 a Royal Charter was 
granted to a company of merchants styling itself the ‘East India 
Company,’ to enable it to carry on trade with the East. For this 
purpose factories were established at the ports with which they traded, 
and in process of time the factories had to be fortified. This led to 
hostilities with the natives, and in the end to territorial acquisitions. 
Gradually the wave of conquest and annexation spread, until the 
merchants were transformed into rulers. But even after the com- 
mercial element had disappeared, the servants of the company 
retained their old titles of merchants, factors, and writers; and at 
first no change was made in their remuneration. They were paid 
nominal salaries, and were allowed to supplement them by fees and 
other illegal exactions. Cut off from public opinion at home, indeed 
never expecting to see the mother country again, and responsible to 
none but themselves in India, it is no wonder that they became pro- 
fligate and venial, surrounded as they were with temptations of every 
kind. They lived on bribery and corruption; justice was openly 
bought and sold; the English name stunk in the nostrils of the 
people, and became a synonym for all that was bad. To Lord Corn- 
wallis is due the honour of putting an end to this deplorable condition. 
He prohibited fees and perquisites of all kinds, and reorganised the 
salaries of the service on so liberal a scale as to place its members 
completely beyond the influence of temptation. The result exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations. In a few years the civil service 
attained to a high degree of probity and usefulness; and now there 
cannot be found in any service, of any country, a more exalted 
standard of honour, integrity, and ability. 

Broadly speaking, the remuneration at present paid to the service 
follows the scale fixed by Lord Cornwallis more than a century ago. 
At that time the voyage to India occupied upwards of a year, and it 
was impossible to receive a reply to a letter in less than two years. 
Looking to the perils of the sea, the great amount of sickness and 
disease then prevalent in India, the insalubrity of the climate, the 
difficulty and delay involved in travelling from one part of the country 
to another, the insecurity of life and property, and the general cor- 
ruption and profligacy of the times—a high scale of pay was needed 
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to take men to India, and to keep them honest when there. But all 
this has now. passed away. From Charing Cross to Peshawur the 
boundaries of our frontier, the enterprising traveller can be carried in 
three weeks, a journey which in the days of Lord Cornwallis could 
only have been accomplished in as many years, and then at ten times 
the cost. The telegraph has brought India within speaking distance 
of Europe; and railway travelling is as expeditious and safe, but 
cheaper there than it is at home. The introduction of good drainage, 
pure water, gas, and other conveniences of life, with the establishment 
of hill sanatoria, have so lessened the death rate, that the average 
health of the Anglo-Indian, and his chances of attaining to middle 
age, are in no way_inferior to those of his untravelled brother. 

In these circumstances a scale of remuneration fixed in 1772 
needs some revision now. In point of fact, a privileged class upon a 
privileged pay in these levelling and competitive times is an an- 
achronism. It is a luxury which the country cannot afford; and 
justice and equity, the Indian press, and the interests of the natives, 
call for a considerable reduction of salaries. A service in which there 
are all prizes and no blanks can well afford the abolition of a few 
sinecure appointments, and a general toning down of pay. No dete- 
rioration will be caused thereby, and men of the same social status 
and mental calibre will continue to be attracted to India. 

Now what are the emoluments and general prospects of the 
average civilian? Upon arrival in the country he receives a com- 
mencing pay of 500l. a year, which in twelve months, subject to his 
passing two departmental examinations, is increased to 600l. a year. 
After that, his promotion is rapid and certain. In five years he 
may reckon upon an income of 1,000l. to 1,200l., and of 2,000l. in 
fifteen years; indeed, the last Bengal list shows that there are several 
officers of eleven years’ actual service who receive considerably more. 
At this present time there is only one civilian in the Bengal Presi- 
deney of twenty-five years’ residence who receives so low a salary as 
3,000l, per annum; the majority of his standing enjoy incomes of 
5,000/, a year. It may fairly, therefore, be assumed that the average 
civilian, if he will put in the full period of service which he can claim, 
can count upon 4,000l. a year. In addition to this, the prize appoint- 
ments, such as the secretaryships to the Government of India, the 
chief commissionerships, the lieutenant-governorships, the seats on the 
council, are all open to him. The holders of most of these offices 
draw at least as much as the Prime Minister of England, and some 
of them more than twice his salary. It cannot be pretended that 
they are more important, or more exalted, or more laborious offices ; 
the fiction of the drawbacks of exile has long since disappeared; and 
more healthy and pleasant climates cannot be desired than the plains 
of India in winter, and the cool Himalayan retreats in summer, 
which these highly favoured officials enjoy. Finally, after a service of 
twenty-five years the civilian is entitled upon retirement to an annuity 
of 1,000/. a year; and during his service he can claim six years’ 
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furlough upon half-pay, within certain prescribed limits. From 
this brief summary it is obvious that his lines have fallen in very 
pleasant places; and the only justification for the enormous salaries 
paid, is that they were fixed at a time when the present condition of 
things did not apply. 

Even the most strenuous supporters of the present system admit 
that a reduction is feasible not only in salaries but also in the number 
of appointments. For purposes of administration, British India is 
divided into nine provinces ; these are subdivided into numerous dis- 
tricts, and each district comprises one or two outlying stations, called 
Talooks. The chief authority in the latter is generally a native, and 
he forms the medium of communication between the Government 
and the people. If they desire to make known a grievance to the 
Viceroy, a most elaborate process has to be gone through. The 
Talookdar writes to the district officer, and he addresses the commis- 
sioner to whom is allotted the charge of several districts. The com- 
missioner submits the case, with his comments, to the Revenue Board, 
or other fiscal officer, if the question be a revenue one, by whom it 
is laid before the local government. Finally, the whole of the 
papers are forwarded to a secretary to the Government of India. 
These officers are vested with large discretionary powers, and dispose 
upon their own responsibility of many questions. For anything 
exceptional, they take the orders of the member of council to whom 
they are subordinate ; and he seeks the aid of the Viceroy only upon 
subjects of great importance. There are six members of council, each 
of whom takes up a separate portfolio, such as finance, public works, 
foreign politics, and so on, and the remuneration is 8,000/. a year 
each: they are assisted by a large staff of secretaries on 5,000l. 
a year each, besides deputy and assistant secretaries, and overgrown 
office establishments. This is simply a relic of the system introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis; but it is quite unsuited to the present times. 
Considering how carefully all questions are discussed before they 
come up to the Government of India, and how much of responsibility 
and power the latter has surrendered to local governments within 
the last ten years under what is known as the ‘ decentralising system,’ 
it cannot be necessary to continue the cumbrous machinery of mem- 
bers of council and secretaries to perform practically the same duties. 
By enlarging the powers of the latter, and giving still greater scope 
and latitude to local governments, the abolition of the councillors 
can be effected without any loss of efficiency. It will cause a clear 
saving of 46,0001. per annum; and the great delays which now take 
place in the transaction of business will be avoided. 

A similar reform in Madras and Bombay will cause a further 
saving of 25,000/. a year. These provinces are administered by 4 
Governor and council; but Bengal, which is almost twice as large 
and populous as either of them, is ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor 
without a council. Its want has never been felt here, and a council 
cannot really be needed in less important charges. 
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Again, in Madras, Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, 
boards of revenue have been established which deal with all fiscal 
questions. But.in all the other provinces these expensive institutions 
are unknown. No authority interposes between commissioners of 
divisions and the local governments; and the universal feeling is 
that the abolition of these boards is desirable upon administrative 
grounds alone, irrespective of the saving that will be caused, amount- 
ing to 50,000/. a year. This does not include the cost of the board at 
Madras, which must be retained, as in that presidency there are no 
commissioners. 

In these suggestions great economical reforms are hinted at. No 
pretence is made of discussing the measures ; the arguments for and 
against are familiar as household words to all in India. Upon the 
whole, the consensus of opinion is certainly in favour of reduction ; 
but who will lay the axe to the root of the tree? The ruling class, 
in which the civilian element predominates, naturally objects to the 
extinction of vested rights and privileges; and reform can only be 
hoped for if the weight of public opinion in England forces the 
question before Parliament. 

In order to show the inequality of salaries, it is necessary to 
explain the origin of the uncovenanted service. Upon first arrival 
in the country, civilians were in earlier days called ‘ writers.’ The 
expression indicates the nature of their duties: they were simply 
entrusted with the copying of despatches to the Court of Directors. 
In process of time this agency was found to be too costly, and im- 
ported labour was not considered necessary for merely clerical duties. 
Partially educated natives and Eurasians were on the spot, willing 
to perform the same work for a tenth of the remuneration; and they 
became the first uncovenanted servants of Government. For many 
years they were simply hewers of wood and drawers of water, being 
engaged almost exclusively upon the transcription of documents. But 
pressure was soon felt in the revenue and judicial branches, the func- 
tions of which were yearly enlarging, and uncovenanted officers were 
permitted to hold subordinate offices in these branches. The measure 
was at first tentative; their powers were hardly more than nominal ; 
and so also were their salaries. At the present time, however, 
covenanted and uncovenanted qualification and integrity are placed 
upon the same level; there is no difference between a ‘full power’ 
deputy-collector and a collector; while in the Judicial Department 
the jurisdiction of a principal suddur ameen, so far as civil suits go, 
is actually more extensive than that of the judge. The salaries of 
the two branches run pretty nearly on the same lines, and the 
maximum to which an uncovenanted officer can hope to rise in them 
is about 9o0ol. a year. This amount is only attained after some thirty 
years of labour, and it is looked upon as one of the prize appoint- 
ments of the service; the average pay is less than the initial pay of 
the civilian. This is a state of things no one attempts to defend ; 
the scandal is admitted, and the policy of ‘ masterly inactivity’ is 
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only adopted upon the plea that the exchequer cannot afford the 
money which this process of levelling-up would involve. But what 
is here advocated is the process of toning down. Measured by the 
remuneration granted to military officers employed in the Civil Depart- 
ment in non-regulation provinces, and to uncovenanted officers for 
discharging exactly similar duties, the salary of a commissioner, 3001. 
per mensem, and of a collector and magistrate, 225/. per mensem, is 
excessive, and considerably more than the requirements of the case 
demand. It is not of course contemplated that existing incumbents 
should suffer ; but, if to all future holders of office this privileged pay 
ceased, a large saving to the State would be effected without any real 
loss of power. 

But it may be urged that although this inequality of pay may 
burden unnecessarily the finances of India, there is no injustice to any 
class of servants, inasmuch as uncovenanted officers when they elected 
the judicial and revenue branches knew exactly what they were to 
expect. There has been no breach of contract on the part of the 
State, and, therefore, there is nothing to complain of. Undoubtedly 
this is so far true, although this low scale of remuneration was ac- 
cepted upon the principle that half a loaf is better than none. But 
it is not true in respect to another great department of Government ; 
there has been a repudiation of the contract entered into with its 
officers; and to it reference must now be made. 

The proclamation of 1858, which transferred India from the East 
India Company to the Crown, asserted a principle of equality hereto- 
fore unknown ; and the Government of India took advantage of its pro- 
visions to reconstruct the Department of Finance. It was a branch of 
the public service in which efficiency was the most important and the 
least realised, although it was equipped and maintained at a heavy 
cost. The Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer at that time was the 
Hon. S. Laing, whose high integrity and ability are universally ad- 
mitted. He was the first to recognise the truth that there is no 
royal road to finance, and that while the poet ‘ nascitur, non fit, 
the accountant is made, not born. Heretofore civilians, whose ex- 
perience had been acquired in the judicial and other branches of the 
service, were appointed per saltwm accountants-general, although 
they had no previous training in that department, and in most cases 
no aptitude for accounts. They had been judges or police officers, 
and were suddenly, at the end of their career, required to frame the 
balance-sheets of the empire, and to undertake complicated audit 
duties, simply because their time for promotion had arrived. The 
result was, that their functions were relegated to their head clerks. 
With the view of putting an end to this defect, and introducing 
reform and economy where both were much needed, it was deter- 
mined to create a separate and trained service for the Account 
Department, fenced round with entrance examinations, and with no 
hopes of advancement outside its limits. This determination was 
published in a Government resolution, No. 84, of May 13, 1862. It 
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gave forth no uncertain sound, declaring in the most emphatic manner 
that ‘all distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted must 
be set aside, and that the salaries and constitution of the department 
must be regulated with a sole view to efficiency without distinction 
of service, profession, race, or religion.’ The department was at the 
same time formed into five grades, upon salaries ranging from 4ol. 
to 200/. per mensem, with reference to the nature of the duties dis- 
charged; the office of accountant-general was included in these 
appointments ; and it was stated that they were open to all in the 
department, ‘without distinction of service, advancement being 
regulated solely by efficiency and industry. 

From 1862 until 1876 the programme laid down was rigidly ad- 
hered to. In that year, when acovenanted civilian was Finance Minister, 
a covenanted civilian was for the first time appointed to the depart- 
ment as accountant-general. Several remonstrances were thereupon 
submitted from the officers passed over; and, in replying to these, the 
Government said that it ‘had no desire to depart from the general 
practice followed since 1862, and did not consider that it would 
be often necessary to appoint to any office in the department anyone 
who was not an enrolled officer in it.’ And it was added that while 
Government held itself free to nominate any outsider, ‘it would 
not use this liberty without sufficient cause or without careful regard 
to the claims and interests of those in the department.’ 

These orders constitute the charter-party of the Financial De- 
partment, and are as binding upon the present Government as the 
terms of Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement. They were not 
lightly given, and cannot in justice or equity be lightly departed 
from. Gentlemen of the same social status as covenanted civilians 
entered the department upon its organisation with the full expecta- 
tion of rising to the posts of accountants-general which were pro- 
mised to them. They accordingly committed themselves to a style 
of living, and to an education for their children, which they would 
probably not have undertaken but for the pledges held out to them. 
It would, therefore, be a breach of faith to ignore their claims now, 
considering that their contract with Government was based upon 
the distinct assurance that henceforth covenanted and uncovenanted 
would be placed upon the same equal footing. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say, that the repudiation of all covenant rights is the corner 
stone and essential principle upon which the department was con- 
stituted. 

The policy so clearly laid down in 1862, and so strongly repeated 
since, has now been deliberately departed from. Five covenanted 
civilians have recently been appointed to fill existing vacancies. 
They have entered at once, without any previous training, to the 
highest posts, viz., that of accountants-general, and upon salaries 
considerably in excess of the 200/. fixed as the maximum payable. 
The latitude of the change shows that it belongs to the measures 
aimed at redressing the so-called grievances of covenanted civilians, 
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resulting from the alleged stagnation of promotion. But can two 
wrongs make one right? Is it just to rob Peter in order to pay 
Paul? In the conflict of claims that has arisen, is it equitable to 
nourish, on deceptive promises, the trained officers of the department, 
and to let the prizes go to the outsiders? The Government have 
pledged themselves ‘always to appoint an officer belonging to the 
department to a vacancy, if there is such an officer of sufficient 
standing and experience qualified for the office in every respect.’ This 
sentence is taken from an order fixing the subjects of examinations; 
it is printed in each monthly ‘ Civil List ;’ and an appeal to it is but 
natural. Accordingly, if the five recently appointed civilians, whose 
previous duties lay in the judicial and other branches of the service, 
are really ‘more qualified by experience’ for the quasi-professional 
work of finance than all the trained officers whom they have super- 
seded, then their appointments are justified by the terms of the 
departmental constitution. But in such case, the estimates and 
accounts of the past fifteen years cannot be regarded as trustworthy, 
having been prepared by men not competent for the duties ; and the 
reforms contemplated in 1862 must be pronounced miserable failures. 

But what are the facts of the case? Several of the uncovenanted 
officers of the department have acquired a European reputation. 
Sir George Kellner was selected hy Lord Salisbury to report upon the 
finances of Cyprus, and the honours conferred upon him testify how 
well he performed his task. The valuable evidence given by Mr. 
E. Gay, M.A., before the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry is 
still fresh in memory, and was recently quoted by Professor Fawcett 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century.’ Mr. Onslow, M.P. for Guildford, 
belonged a few years ago to the Financial Department. Messrs. 
Fitzgerald and Palmer were selected by the Egyptian Government 
to administer its finances. Mr. Hollingbery, by his published works 
on the Indian Currency, the Silver Question, and other cognate sub- 
jects, has established a name which is recognised even in England. 
The present and former Governors of Bombay selected their private 
secretaries from the uncovenanted officers of the department. And 
there are many now in it who have for years discharged the same 
duties which the outside civilians have been called upon to undertake 
on considerably enhanced emoluments. 

Sir John Strachey, the late Finance Minister, and his secretary, 
by whom these appointments have been made, are civilians of a pro- 
nounced type. Strongly prejudiced in favour of their own service, 
they honestly believe that merit in India is not to be found outside 
its pale; and to every argument in favour of the uncovenanted, put 
forward the old stereotyped Shibboleth, ‘Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?’ A strong effort has been made by them to reor- 
ganise the Financial Department within the last three years ; and their 
scheme has just received the sanction of the Secretary of State. In 
brief terms the five accountant-generalships of the five larger provinces 
are to be held only by members of the civil service upon salaries ranging 
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from 2,700I. to 3,600/. a year, whilst the designations of the corre- 
sponding offices in the five smaller provinces have been changed to 
comptrollers, upon salaries ranging from 96o0l. to 1,200/. per annum, 
and may be held by uncovenanted officers. The chief reason 
urged in favour of this change is, that under 24 and 25 Victoria, cap. 
54, ‘ the office of accountant-general must be filled up from among 
the civil servants of the Crown. At the time, however, that 
Act was passed, there was but one accountant-general in the whole 
of India, and no other ‘such office’ has since been created. This 
officer is now styled comptroller-general ; he must always be a mem- 
ber of the civil service; and to him alone the statute refers. For 
with the object of vesting all control over financial matters in the 
Government of India, the independent offices of accountants-general 
to the Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were abolished 
early in 1861, prior to the passing of the Act; and the accountant- 
general to the Government of India was the only ‘such office’ in 
existence when the Act was passed. He was declared to be the chief of 
the whole Department of Audit and Account ; and inasmuch as the 
local officers had been subordinated to him, their designation was de- 
liberately altered into the somewhat lengthy but descriptive title of 
‘deputy-auditor and accountant-general.’ And as the Act does 
not debar uncovenanted officers from holding these appointments, 
Mr. Laing’s administration declared in 1862 that they were open to 
all alike, ‘without distinction of service.’ In 1865 the prefix of 
‘deputy-auditor’ was dropped for the sake of convenience ; and the 
designation of chief of the Account Department was at the same time 
changed to that of ‘comptroller-general,’ in order to mark the con- 
tinued subordination of local accountants-general to him. The 
offices now known by that name are therefore entirely different 
in character and function to the one appointment originally reserved 
for the civil service, and uncovenanted officers are not legally dis- 
qualified from holding them. At any rate the statute does not 
apply to the non-regulation provinces, and consequently the ac- 
countant-generalship of the North-West Provinces and the Punjaub 
may clearly be held by them; in point of fact the heads of the 
Account Department in these provinces were not called ‘ accountants- 
general’ prior to 1865. 

In these circumstances the reason alleged for the re-introduction 
of covenanted agency into the Financial Department is insufficient. 
The action now taken is in direct violation of the pledges held out to 
the uncovenanted officers who entered it in 1862; it is tantamount to 
a breach of contract, and in a mercantile transaction of such a nature 
damages would be claimed, and doubtless given by the law courts. 
Accordingly the officers concerned are arranging to have their griev- 
ances brought before Parliament in view to obtaining either compen- 
sation for their present and prospective losses, or a reversal of the 
policy determined upon. It is obvious that if there be really a legal 
disqualification of the nature referred to, the difficulty can easily be 
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got over by changing the designation of the accountant-generalships 
of the larger provinces, as has been done in the case of the smaller 
provinces; but to the English taxpayer the question is only interest- 
ing in that the change involves considerably increased cost to the 
State. Experience has shown that the maximum salary of 2001. per 
mensem for the Account Department, fixed in 1862, is sufficient to 
secure the special ability and professional training required. Indian 
railway and bank agents, whose duties are onerous and responsible, are 
frequently paid less. The Educational Department, which is composed 
exclusively of uncovenanted officers, the majority of whom are uni- 
versity men with high degrees, and fellows of colleges, has but 
three prizes throughout the whole of India better than this. The 
archdeacons and clergy receive hardly as much, and bishops scarcely 
more. The trained civil engineers of the Public Works Department 
are not entitled to similar remuneration, even towards the end of their 
career. Military officers who pass through Sandhurst into the Indian 
Staff Corps, and who come from the same rank in life as covenanted 
civilians, draw nothing like so high a pay even as colonels in command 
of regiments. Why, then, shoulda larger sum be considered necessary 
for an accountant-general, when a pay of 200/. a month will always 
obtain the required ability? In the present state of Indian finance 
economic considerations of such a nature should not be disregarded. 
Now it is notorious that no covenanted civilian would enter the 
department if he received at the last 2,400l. a year only ; that is the 
salary he will accept to commence upon. And as a matter of fact 
the five officers recently appointed are drawing much more, while 
their duties can be, and have been, performed for much less. An 
unnecessary cost is therefore being incurred to procure untrained 
agency for a department which requires special training; and the 
step is neither expedient nor equitable. 

It only remains to state the disabilities under which uncovenanted 
officers as a body still labour in respect of pension. The covenanted 
civilian can retire on 1,000/. a year after twenty-five years’ service, 
of which four may be spent on furlough in England, actual ‘ resi- 
dence’ being thus limited to twenty-one years, The uncovenanted 
civilian, although he may have been performing exactly similar 
duties in the same department, can only retire on 5,000 rupees a 
year after a service of thirty years, the whole of which must be spent 
in India. No portion of his furlough counts as residence ; and no 
service rendered prior to the completion of twenty-two years of age 
is reckoned. Thus an officer who began his official career upon his 
twentieth birthday, and who has taken four years’ furlough, must 
actually serve thirty-seven years before he can claim to retire without 
a medical certificate. Comment on the inequality of these two 
classes of pension would be superfluous. 

In 1875 an influential meeting of the principal uncovenanted 
officers of Government was held at Lahore, to consider measures for 
removing these disabilities. A memorial was drawn up for pre- 
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sentation to the Secretary of State, praying (1) that the value of 
pensions should be stated in pounds sterling, and not in Indian cur- 
rency ; (2) that service rendered from the age of twenty, and (3) 
that furlough spent in England up to a maximum of four years, 
should reckon as service qualifying for pension. About the same time, 
by a somewhat curious coincidenc?, the Government of India pub- 
lished a resolution which prohibited the submission of printed 
memorials from any body of its servants soliciting the redress of 
service grievances. And so it came to pass that the memorial, 
embodying a comprehensive scheme for improvement, which was 
printed and signed by a large body of high officials, has been rele- 
gated to the limbo of abortive schemes. The service cannot petition 
as a body ; no individual member feels himself justified in memorial- 
ising, being pretty confident that individual representations are not 
likely to be attended to; and the only alternative, therefore, is to 
make the grievances known through the medium of the press. 

The concessions sought to be obtained are moderate and reason- 
able; and indeed, apart from the equity of the measure, it would seem 
that some of the illiberal provisions of the present retirement scheme 
are due, not to the orders of the Secretary of State, but to an ap- 
parent misconception of those orders by the Government of India. 
Up to 1855 pensions were not formally limited within any maximum 
amount. In that year the Court of Directors sent out a despatch, 
stating that in future no uncovenanted officer was to receive a 
higher pension than ‘ 500l. a year.’ Some years later a memorial 
was submitted, praying for increased pensionary advantages; and in 
conceding certain of the benefits, the Secretary of State qualified 
them by the old condition ‘that half-pay pensions should not exceed 
Sool. a year.’ Some doubts having been felt in regard to the exact 
scope of these orders, a further reference was made by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State, which elicited the reply that 
‘pensions must not in ordinary cases exceed 500l. per annum.’ At 
that time the rupee was worth two shillings; and the rules, based 
upon these orders, which stated that the maximum pension would be 
5,000 rupees per annum, were simply intended to give effect to the 
instructions of her Majesty’s Government. But the rupee has since 
much depreciated in value, and at present rates of exchange such 
a pension, if drawn in England, would be worth a little more than 
400l.a year. This is a serious loss to a class of officers who can 
least afford it ; and it involves besides the miseries of a fluctuating in- 
come at a time of life when it cannot well be increased in other ways. 
The pensions of covenanted civilians, of military officers, of chaplains, 
of barrister judges, and in fact of all Government servants other than 
uncovenanted servants, are fixed in pounds sterling; and it was 
clearly the intention of the Secretary of State that these should like- 
wise be stated in English currency. 

A mistake seems also to have been made in respect to the second 
point mentioned in the collapsed Lahore memorial. In the Pension 
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Regulations of 1831 it was ruled that ‘service before the attainment 
of sixteen years of age does not qualify for pension.’ This meant 
that the service of an officer who had completed fifteen years of age, 
and had attained to, or entered upon, the sixteenth anniversary of 
his birthday, qualified for pension. It was more liberal than the 
requirements of an improving service demanded; and accordingly 
the revised rules of 1863 stated that ‘ periods of service before the 
age of twenty-two shall not count for pension.’ This rule is based upon 
a despatch of Sir Charles Wood, who remarked that, ‘ when reducing 
the period of service, it was necessary to fix an age from which ser- 
vice should reckon. The period of service had been reduced by five 
years, and the commencement of service would therefore count from 
the age of twenty-two.’ Following the analogy of the old pension 
rules, as also the analogy of the English period of majority, it would 
seem that the intention of the Secretary of State was that service 
should qualify when an officer had attained his majority, i.e. had com- 
pleted twenty-one years of age, and had entered upon his twenty- 
second birthday. But in India the order is interpreted as meaning 
that all service rendered before the completion of twenty-two years 
of age, and entry upon twenty-third anniversary of birthday, should 
be rejected as non-qualifying. Looking to the fact that covenanted 
civilians and military officers are not fettered by any such condition, 
its application to uncovenanted officers seems unreasonable; and in 
many cases the rule presses with undue severity. An officer who has 
rendered twenty-five years’ service in India can retire upon half-pay 
up to 5,000 rupees a year on medical certificate. But if his ser- 
vice commenced upon his twenty-second birthday he would lose a year, 
and not having completed twenty-five years’ qualifying service, would 
only be entitled to retire upon one-third of his pay up to 3,000 rupees 
a year, which is the amount admissible for fifteen years’ service. 
There is no intermediate rate claimable between one-third for fifteen, 
and half pension for twenty-five years’ actual service. 

The last concession referred to in the unsubmitted memorial will 
hardly involve any increased cost. As a rule, uncovenanted officers 
are compelled, by the smallness of their pensions, to cling to office, 
and pressure is generally put upon them before they will retire. In- 
ducements, in the shape of shortened service, will not accelerate 
retirement, except in the case of the infirm and worn out, to whom 
the boon of being permitted to count some portion of furlough as 
service would be much appreciated. Covenanted civilians, chaplains, 
and military officers are granted this privilege ; and it is but equitable 
that it should be extended to those uncovenanted officers who have 
been brought under the Civil Absentee Rules. Indeed, it has already 
been so extended to certain uncovenanted officers of the Telegraph, 
Forest, and Public Works Departments, thus creating an imperiwm im 
imperio, with all its attendant complications and jealousies. On the 
other hand, officers of the Financial and Education Departments, whose 
responsibilities, as measured by their emoluments, are considerably 
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greater, have not been thus favoured; and there is no sufficient 
reason for this distinction beyond the fact that those first named 
have been more importunate in their appeals. 

In 1872 the Civil Service Absentee Rules were declared by her 
Majesty’s Government to be applicable to all uncovenanted officers 
not of purely Asiatic origin, holding certain named appointments of 
importance, and who were nominated thereto by the Secretary of 
State in England; and also to certain named gentlemen then in 
India, to whom the benefit of these rules had been specifically and 
personally extended. The list was not originally a long one, and no 
new names will be added to it now, or at any time hereafter. In 
point of fact it has been considerably reduced during the past six 
years by the retirement of the majority of civil engineers included 
therein, who were forced upon pension, owing to the recent deter- 
mination to curtail public works expenditure in consequence of 
repeated financial deficits. If the few that still remain upon that 
list be admitted to the advantages of the Covenanted Pension Rules 
(save that the maximum amount claimable be limited to 500l. instead 
of 1,000]. a year, as in the case of civilians), all the concessions 
solicited by the Lahore memorialists will be obtained, the cause of 
much discontentment removed, and substantial grievances redressed 
without any appreciable cost. The emoluments granted to the 
service are, upon the whole, adequate, and the furlough rules are 
liberal; but improved pension regulations are demanded in the 
interests both of the State and of its servants. 


An Orrictat.! 


' The writer of this paper is an Indian official of some standing, and nearly 


twenty years’ experience. He guarantees the perfect accuracy of every figure and 
statement in the article.—EpD. 





Ture Crry CoMPANIES AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


AVING in these pages on more than one occasion pleaded the 
cause of technical education as a duty incumbent upon the 
wealthy Livery Companies of the City of London ; and having taken 
an active part in the agitation which resulted, on the return of the 
Liberals to power, in the appointment of a very efficient Com- 
mission to inquire into their constitution, revenues, and duties, with 
a view to ascertain how far the guilds perform their trusts, and to 
what uses their vast wealth should be applied having regard to their 
past history and to the objects for which they came into existence, it 
might naturally be expected that we should express some satisfaction 
in finding that at last the Companies appear to have awakened to a 
sense of their duty and to contemplate the expenditure of a con- 
siderable amount of money in the furtherance of the cause of tech- 
nical education. We certainly do feel some satisfaction at this 
outcome of our agitation; and without being disposed to question 
the motives which now actuate the Companies—whether induced by 
fear, or from a mere inborn zeal to revive their ancient glory and use- 
fulness—it is with real pleasure that we observe, in the reports of the 
proceedings at the dinners given by them, that a general admission 
of duty neglected is accompanied by a promise of amendment. And 
some of the Companies have already promised most liberal contribu- 
tions towards carrying out a scheme to be hereafter matured. But 
as everything will depend upon what that scheme is, and how it is 
proposed to apply the funds so promised, it may well be that our 
satisfaction may undergo considerable modification. And there appears 
to be some reason to fear that the Guilds, with that love of ostentation 
which is their chief characteristic, are going to spend their money in 
a manner which will prove worse than a mockery. If it be true, as 
has been said, that the representatives of the Companies and of the 
Corporation have completed arrangements with the Exhibition Com- 
missioners for the purchase of a plot of ground near the National 
Portrait Gallery in South Kensington, for the large sum of 40,000l., 
with a view to erect thereupon, at further great outlay, a pretentious 
building as a College of Technical Education, it is clear that a grievous 
blunder is about to be committed; and it behoves all who have the 
interest of the future of our artisans and working classes at heart, to 
raise their protest against such a scheme, so as to expose the utter 
folly of the matter before it is too late. In dealing with the City 
authorities, it is necessary that the utmost alertness should be shown ; 
for if they commit a blunder—although it might be, when completed, 
perfectly manifest to the most cursory observer—they are apt with a 
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peculiar obstinacy to stick to it rather than generously admit that 
they have committed a mistake. An example of this may be seen 
in their conduct with regard to the obstruction which they have 
placed on the site of old Temple Bar. It has brought ridicule upon 
them beyond all description; it has been universally condemned ; 
and yet, although they must in their heart be ashamed of the whole 
thing, they have not the moral courage to remove it out of the way. 
As with the Corporation, so with the Companies. If they once 
begin their College at South Kensington, they will persist in going 
on with it even if convinced that it will hereafter be empty. Hence 
it is necessary that a timely protest should be raised. 

There are two objections which we venture to urge against the 
proposed scheme. One, we admit, is a dilatory plea, and somewhat 
of a technical character ; but the other is on the merits. 

The Companies are now subjected to an investigation into their 
affairs by a Royal Commission, of which Lord Derby is the chairman. 
This inquiry was instituted to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
charges which were brought against the Companies of having ne- 
glected their duties and of having misappropriated their trust funds. 
So long as the inquiry lasts the Companies are on their trial, and they 
stand in the position of parties accused. It is idle to gainsay this. 
It would, therefore, be more consistent with their position, and cer- 
tainly more dignified, if pending this inquiry they were to keep in 
abeyance any great measure of reform such as the establishment of 
this Central College. The Royal Commissioners are empowered to 
suggest reforms ;and it is more than a mere probability that, however 
well the Companies may issue out of the ordeal, considerable reforms 
will be recommended which may rather clash with, and may indeed 
be much affected by, the adoption at this juncture by the Companies 
of the contemplated scheme. To say the least, therefore, there does 
seem an inopportuneness in any effort being now made by the Com- 
panies to take a new departure in the administration of their great 
resources. This attempt to strike for themselves, to effect reform of 
their own motion, would have been perfectly unobjectionable some 
time ago, and would have disarmed much of the criticism which was 
levelled at them. But now it assumes altogether a different aspect. 
It looks like an attempt to anticipate, if not to prejudice and thwart, 
that reform which must inevitably follow the inquiry now carried on. 
Moreover, it is searcely courteous to the Commissioners. It is rather in 
contempt of their functions ; and, considering the composition of that 
body which is as favourable to the Guilds as was possible—although, 
for our part, we have every confidence that they will honestly perform 
their important duties ‘ without fear, hatred, or affection’—the con- 
duct of the Companies in thus casting a slight upon them, would 
appear to lack that discretion and wisdom which has hitherto enabled 
them, by making friends of everybody, to ward off attacks and to 
retain their position free from the interference of the reformers. And 
our astonishment on this point is heightened by the fact, that one of 
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the leading movers in this South Kensington College scheme is Lord 
Selborne, who occupies the position of President of the City and 
Guilds Institute, and whoin that capacity has within the last few weeks 
addressed a strong appeal to the various Companies for contributions 
towards carrying out the proposal. Contempt of the Commissioners 
may be pardoned in ordinary members of the governing bodies of 
these institutions—for after all they are only human, and they must 
have felt very acutely the ‘thorough’ character of the interrogatories 
which have been administered to them at the instance of the Com- 
missioners—but that Lord Selborne should be a party to this is 
surprising. Now, Lord Selborne is not only a member of the govern- 
ing body of one of the chief of these Companies—he was master a few 
years back—but he is also a member of the Cabinet which decided, 
after mature consideration, that an inquiry into the affairs of the 
Companies was a matter of urgent necessity which could no longer be 
denied. It would, we venture to suggest, be more becoming if Lord 
Selborne were to exert his influence in inducing the Companies to 
afford every facility to the Commissioners in their investigation, and 
to await their report, rather than urge the Companies to adopt schemes 
of a permanent character which might not meet with the approval of 
the Commissioners, nor really prove conducive to the advancement 
of that technical education which the Companies now appear to have 
so much interest in. 

This conduct of the Companies is at strange variance with the 
conduct of other public institutions under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. Years ago the reform of the Inns of Court and of Chancery 
was much discussed. The Benchers, who are the governors of these 
ancient institutions, were quite prepared to carry into effect consider- 
able changes. But when a Royal Commission was issued, it was at 
once felt that their first duty was to give every information to the 
Commissioners, and wait for their report to see what recommendations 
should be then given. The recommendations so made were afterwards 
in the main given effect to. There was no attempt to frustrate the 
inquiry. There was no claim that the property was private property— 
although the Inns of Court, not being incorporated bodies but merely 
voluntary associations, could have with better grace than the Companies 
raised this contention even according to the opinion of Lord Selborne 
himself. There was no outcry that the appointment of the Commis- 
sion was an unconstitutional straining of the Royal Prerogative. 
There were no boastful threats of resistance, nor comparisons of the 
Commissioners with the Spanish Inquisitors ; but, on the contrary, a 
perfectly loyal and frank acknowledgment that the inquiry was amply 
justified, and an unhesitating determination to make a perfect dis- 
closure of all matters. It would be well if the Companies would 
consider this, and do likewise. So also in the case of the Royal 
Commissions appointed only a few years back to inquire into matters 
connected with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. These 
Commissions have not even yet completed their labours. The 
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authorities at both Universities, however much they might have dis- 
liked the inquiry, and inquiries of this character are not altogether 
pleasant, at once saw the wisdom of loyally accepting the position ; 
and, knowing that the inquiry would result in considerable changes, 
every care was taken to keep in abeyance steps which might well 
have been taken, but which if taken might have hampered the carrying 
out of reforms such as may afterwards be suggested by the Commis- 
sioners. For instance, when fellowships fell vacant it would have 
been perfectly just for the authorities to have filled them up either 
absolutely orconditionally; thatis, subject to any changes to be effected 
pursuant to the recommendations of the Commissioners. But the fact 
is that in several instances fellowships so falling vacant pending the 
inquiry have not been filled up, and the funds or income of such 
fellowships have been accumulated, although in so doing the au- 
thorities have not altogether escaped severe criticism at the hands 
of those who justly enough felt that their claims were postponed. 
This, we conceive, is the proper spirit in which to treat an inquiry of 
this nature. And it would be well for the City Companies if here- 
after they can say that, while they might have used money in various 
ways, they deemed it better to wait for the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. It would most certainly be the best policy for 
them to adopt. In rushing into wild and worthless schemes they 
will only prove their incapacity, and will render necessary that some 
outside influences should hereafter be brought to bear upon the- 
administration of their enormous resources. 

Although, in starting, we admitted that the above objection was 
rather of a technical character, still its cogency is manifest and it is. 
not altogether unworthy of consideration.. But it is of trifling import 
as compared with the objection to the scheme itself—a scheme which 
we venture to stigmatise as radically wrong, and which, if carried into 
effect, will prove most disastrous. 

In a former article (see ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ for April, 1878), 
having demonstrated that the promotion of technical education was 
the channel in which, of all others, the Companies could best fulfil 
their much-neglected duties and apply their revenues, or at any rate 
a considerable portion thereof, we pointed out with approval what 
steps some of the Companies had already taken to give effect to such 
a suggestion. ‘The first Company that set this laudable example was, 
we believe, the Turners’. . ... The method adopted by this Company 
was to offer prizes for drawings and turnery, and with a small outlay 
to which Lady Burdett-Coutts liberally contributes—for the Company 
is one of the poor ones—most excellent results have been obtained. 
The Plasterers’ Company: have followed the Turners’, and more 
recently, also, the Shipwrights’. The Cooks’ Company, we understand, 
have for some time been sending a number of girls from the ward 
schools of the City to South Kensington to be instructed in cookery. 
The Saddlers’ Company also has, to a certain degree, resumed its 
duties, and now contributes. out of its funds towards apprenticing a 
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number of boys in the saddlery trade. This is really the best means 
of securing a sound technical education.’ Reference was also made to 
the action of the Clothworkers’ Company, which, of all others, is 
deserving of the highest praise for its very excellent and well-sustained 
exertions on behalf of technical education. It has w.th a truly 
muniticent liberality been the main support of the technical schooi 
at Leeds in connection with the manufacture of textile fabrics. The 
fruits of their efforts in that quarter are so promising, and have been 
so highly spoken of by the most competent authorities— Mr. Mundella, 
the Vice-President of the Council, among others—that this Company 
may well take great credit to itself, and be encouraged to extend its 
efforts—as, in fact, it is doing by giving very substantial aid to the 
same cause in the West of England, at Bristol,and at Stroud. It was 
this Company, also, that first started the idea of united action on the 
part of the Companies, which has resulted in the establishment of the 
City and Guilds Institute to which we have already referred, and to the 
funds of which it is, we understand, the principal contributor. No 
better example of what can be done in a quiet, unpretending way, and 
with but very little expenditure, can be given than the Horological 
Institute established a few years ago, and now located at Clerkenwell, 
where persons engaged or intending to engage themselves in the 
clock and watch making trades receive careful and practical training 
in their mysteries. Most excellent work has been done by this little 
society, although its existence is scarcely known to outsiders. And 
latterly its small funds have received a handsome subsidy from the 
City and Guilds Institute which will enable it to perfect its organisa- 
tion and to extend very considerably its sphere of usefulness. This, 
again, we heartily commend as a very admirable act on the part of the 
authorities of the City Guilds. It is a sensible and practical way of 
furthering the cause of technical education. Further, we cannot too 
highly praise their conduct in promoting the establishment of 
technical science classes, at the Middle-class Corporation Schools in 
Cowper Street. Here, under most accomplished professors, day and 
evening classes have been held during the past two years at the 
expense of the City and Guilds Institute, at which lectures upon 
physical science, accompanied by actual experiments, have been 
delivered to classes composed—especially the evening lectures—in a 
very considerable proportion of artisans after their day’s toil was over. 
There are plenty of schools and localities in the metropolis at which 
similar classes might be held to the immense advantage of the rising 
generation of artisans. We have no doubt whatever that, if the City 
and Guilds Institute were desirous of establishing evening classes for 
the technical instruction of artisans, they could easily obtain the per- 
mission of the London School Board to hold such classes in the 
evenings in school buildings belonging to the Board conveniently 
situated for the attendance of the persons whose improvement was 
sought. In such a case the only outlay would be the cost of the 
teachers and the necessary appliances. No building fund would be 
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required. And, for our part, we can conceive of no better method-by 
which the City Guilds can revive their popularity and revert to 
their ancient functions. 

In fact, if they mean to benefit the artisan and the mechanical 
classes, the City and Guilds Institute must go to the localities where 
the artisans dwell. A technical school or college at South Kensington 
will,'for this reason, be a perfect mockery. It will be in the centre 
of the aristocratic quarter, and far removed from the haunts of those 
whom, if it is to be of any practical value, it should attract. South 
Kensington is already sufficiently favoured with public institutions. 
We do not want applied physics to be made the plaything of persons 
who have not their bread to earn by toil. If established in South 
Kensington technical education will become a fashionable pastime ; 
just as the cookery classes are attended by those who will never be 
called upon to mince suet or baste meat. The artisan and the 
working man in fustian or corduroy, even if they ever went there, 
would soon be elbowed out just as Sarah Jane is ousted by Lady 
Georgiana from the cooking classes. But the worst of it all is that 
it will be almost impossible for the artisan to get there. How cana 
working man after a day’s hard toil be able to reach South Ken- 
sington from, say, Bethnal Green or Bermondsey? The thing is an 
absurdity. But it will be said that this Central College is to be 
only a training school for teachers. Even if this were so, we do not 
see that it can make much difference; for the teacher even will not 
come of those who reside in the locality. He will have to lodge far 
away from there, and this distance will prevent many from seeking 
the advantages of such an education as would there be given. If it 
is necessary that there should be a training school for teachers, a 
cheaper site and a more central one could easily have been purchased. 
But is a central training school for teachers necessary? It is said 
there will be very great difficulty in obtaining efficient teachers to 
conduct local technical schools, or to preside over technical classes in 
Board Schools, should such ever be established. For our part we 
are very much inclined to doubt this. Any one who is conversant 
with great industrial centres will at once know that out of those 
actually engaged in any of the great practical industries of this 
kingdom it will be very easy to select men amply qualified to under- 
take the duty and responsibility of teachers ; and it is men like these 
who, in addition to the fair general education they already possess, 
have had actual practical experience, that will make the best teachers, 
A practical workman at the Horological Institute has been found to 
possess all the qualifications necessary to conduct with success the 
teaching there. We are told that at least 100,000/, will be required 
(including the payment of purchase money) to build and furnish this 
proposed college at South Kensington. It will further require an 
endowment of at least 15,000l. a year to carry it on, It is a large 
venture, and one that should not be taken without the most earnest 
and thorough consideration. A little delay and less haste is all that 
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we venture to impress now upon the City authorities. The Com- 
missioners’ Inquiry will, we presume, not take above eighteen months 
at the outside. Would it not be well to hold the proposal in abey- 
ance until the Commissioners shall have reported ? It is with the 
most earnest and hearty desire to see the Companies making the best 
use of their enormous wealth, and not from any captious spirit, that 
we venture to make this appeal. 

There is no doubt that the time is at hand when the entire question 
of the educational endowments, and of the funds which should be 
made applicable to the furtherance of education in the metropolis at 
large, will have to engage the earnest attention of the Government. 
Much more might be done with the funds in question than is the 
case at present ; and it were well if we had a statesman who would 
give his mind to the matter and evolve one great and comprehensive 
scheme. We should then be able to have in the metropolis a com- 
plete system of education, beginning with the elementary and capped 
by the highest possible education ; and we very much doubt if it would 
be necessary to have any School Board rate at all—the funds avail- 
able are so large and so capable of expansion. 


Since writing the above, the annual meeting of the City and 
Guilds Institute has been held (on March 14), at which the above 
subject of a Central College was referred to. It now appears that the 
estimated cost of the Central College for building and furnishing 
amounts to no less a sum than 76,000l., or some 16,000l. in excess 
of what had been at one time stated. This is really a serious outlay. 
It is some comfort to learn that a sufficient sum has not yet been 
subscribed by the Guilds to justify the commencement of building 
operations; because the delay may afford an opportunity for a re- 
consideration of the matter. A sum of 20,0001. is still required, and 
of course a fresh appeal was made at the meeting to such Companies 
as had not yet contributed for their aid in making up the deficit. 
If the scheme had the least prospect of proving a real benefit to the 
cause of technical education, no protest would have been raised on 
our part against it. But, believing that the scheme is ill-considered 
and likely to prove a wasteful failure, we sincerely hope that those 
Companies now appealed to for help will hold their hands for a time 
at all events, so that the subject may receive further consideration, 
and not be precipitated beyond recall. It would be truly a lament- 
able thing if a sum little short of 120,000l. should be thrown away 
merely to satisfy the whim of such as desire to draw everything 
within the Kensingtonian maelstrom. That sum carefully utilised 
in the establishment of classes in various quarters of London mostly 
imhabited by the working classes, after the fashion of the night 
classes in the Cowper Street School, would work inestimable good. 
The money would be truly well spent, and the City Companies would 
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be fairly entitled to popular credit for their efforts on behalf of a 
worthy cause ; whereas, expending that money in the erection of an 
ornate building at South Kensington will only prove them as reck- 
less in their waste as the City Corporation, and unworthy of their 
great trust. The Guilds, at all events, can lose nothing by a little 
delay. It would give them more time to mature their scheme. It 
would be courteous to the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
their affairs and to the Government that instituted the inquiry. In 
other words, the Companies would show a wise prudence in holding 
their hands just now which would in the long run strengthen their 
own position very considerably. On the contrary, they may rely 
upon it that if they obstinately persist in an undertaking which in 
the end will turn out a failure, they will give indisputable proof of 
their unfitness for their trust, and establish the necessity of drastic 


forms. 
reforms J. R. Pures. 





Jewish Home Lire. 


HE deeply disgraceful German persecution of the Jews has drawn 
the attention of Europe anew to this wonderful people. It has 
been remarked that one of the noticeable features of our century, as 
opposed to the preceding, is, that it bas witnessed a great revival of 
race feeling, and that the claims of race have received careful atten- 
tion at the hands of politicians. Besides the inevitable reaction 
from the too universal eighteenth-century cosmopolitanism, much of 
this is doubtless due to the spread of science, and particularly to the 
Darwinian theory, that enforces the deep roots taken by heredity and 
descent. We have learnt that there is some mysterious but strong 
quality that tends to keep nationalities distinct ; that a loss or change 
of nationality is not easily accomplished. It is related that Frederick 
the Great one day desired that the evidences of the truths of Chris- 
tianity should be condensed into a single word. ‘Jews’ was the answer. 
Unquestionably the persistency of the Jewish race presents one of 
the most interesting features of history, and though the landmarks 
that divide them from the peoples among whom they live are being 
gradually broken down, now that in all enlightened countries the 
shameful persecution that has been the lot of the countrymen of 
Jesus has at length been discarded along with torture, witch-burning, 
and other relics of barbarism, still much individuality remains and 
must remain yet a while longer. The Jews have been from all time 
an exclusive people: pride of race and contempt of the Gentiles 
round about them distinguished them already in the days when they 
warred against the Amalekites. They sincerely and truly believed 
that they were a nation set apart by God, and that it was not pleasing 
to Him that His children should act like the peoples round about 
them. Eighteen centuries of cruel, senseless persecutions, of enforced 
exclusion from intermixture with other nations, of intermarriage in 
small communities, have intensified all the distinctive pbysical and 
mental features of the Jews; so that not only their good but also 
their bad qualities have become accentuated. Not even the eighteenth 
century, so ready to boast of its enlightenment, had opened the gates 
of the Ghetto and accorded civil liberties to a people who, of all 
peoples, are peace-loving, law-abiding, and least likely to abuse these 
privileges. The gates have now been thrown down, the liberties 
freely granted, and it is difficult to foretell what the Jew will bea 
few centuries hence— indeed, if there will be Jews left at all. They are 
far too assimilative, far too keen-sighted not to be affected by and to 
recognise the propriety inherent in the cosmopolitan tendencies of the 
present day. For ourselves, we have no faith in the schemes of 
enthusiasts portrayed by Daniel Deronda and his friend Mordecai, 
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in the national restoration of the Jewish people, and feel convinced 
that were the attempt made it would result in a mere exodus of the 
scum of the population. What has distinguished the Jewish people 
and kept them a nation so long is the fact that their nationality is 
not rooted in the land from which they have so long been absent, but 
in the Law, which they can bear about with them everywhere. The 
Jews are at present in a transitional state. It is commonly said to 
take three generations to make a gentleman. It must certainly take 
as long to obliterate all the cruel memories of Christian oppression 
that linger among those whose grandfathers remember the pressure of 
disabling laws. 

In order properly to understand this people we must understand 
the conditions under which they have been reared, and from which 
they are slowly, but surely, emancipating themselves. An Austrian 
writer, Leopold Kompert, has set himself this task. A Jew himself, 
he yet, like the best and most enlightened of his people, recognises 
that the days of stern adhesion to rites given under peculiar con- 
ditions and under a southern clime, are gone by; that Israel, while 
retaining the pure ethical standard she holds in common with the 
Christians who have borrowed it from her, must relinquish those 
practices that have degenerated into formalism and superstition. 
These ideas he has promulgated in a series of attractive romances 
that transport us into the midst of that curious life so little known, 
that has been led and is still led by the Jews, who live in the midst 
of Christians—among them, but not of them. The stories have a very 
special interest to-day, for only by knowing the past can we rightly 
understand the present or gauge to the full the absurd, discreditable, 
and ignorant aspect now presented by the land that gave birth to 
some of the foremost champions of humanity, and that has been 
loudest among the nations in the matter of boasting its superior 
enlightenment and toleration. 

The scenes of all Kompert’s stories are laid at the boundary 
between the old and the new. The Ghetto doors have been removed, 
the Jew is no longer cooped up within the worst slums of the city, 
and separated from his fellow-townsman by gates and chains; he no 
longer wears a distinguishing garb. But the gates are not broken 
down in his soul, the ‘ badge of shame’ is still worn in his memory. 
An interpreter is needed between him and his Christian fellows ; a 
bridge is required to span the gulf of ages. Kompert endeavours to 
be this interpreter, this architect. He sings the swansong of the 
Ghetto; he introduces us into that narrow, unhealthy, unattractive 
purlieu. He lifts the veil of ignorance that has hung above his 
people, and shows us the poetry of Jewish manners—a poetry so care- 
fully hidden from the world that it is not only little known but 
absolutely uncredited. We are present with him at the Sabbath feast, 
the holidays and fasts of Israel, and behold how the cringing, money- 
grasping Hebrew of the streets suddenly grows transformed as though 
by touch of magic, and becomes a noble soul, a lordly presence, a 
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priest within his home and at his hearth. ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers,’ said the Rabbi of Nazareth, as Kompert gracefully calls the 
greatest among the sons of Israel. Blessed surely are those who lift 
their pens in the cause of toleration and mutual good understanding 
among nations. There is no trace of dogmatism; no desire to philo- 
sophise in Kompert’s stories: they must not be classed among novels 
with atendency. They are free from any such blemishes ; they breathe 
no spirit of sect, but a pure spirit of conciliation; their propaganda, 
lofty and wide, is for ‘ peace on earth, goodwill towards men.’ On 
this account, though others have tried to treat the same theme, 
Kompert remains pre-eminently the poet of the Ghetto; there is 
in him no atom of race hatred, of narrow vision. He is poet and 
prophet in one—the poetof the past, the prophet of the time to come. 
He bears an olive branch in his hands and utters many an impressive 
word against hatred, exclusiveness, and oppression; words directed to 
both sides, for few people recognise that the Christian hatred is re- 
turned with interest by the Jews. It has been hate for hate, contempt 
for contempt. Kompert enforces a gentler doctrine. His tales con- 
tain not only the panegyric of the Ghetto, they comprise the social 
gospel of modern Israel. He shows his coreligionists how the narrow 
prejudices of centuries must be abandoned, how they must free them- 
selves from the tyranny they have chained about themselves, which is 
the worst tyranny of all. 

Kompert’s literary luggage is not large, for though he is still 
living we may treat of him as though his printed career were ended, 
for it is many years since a new work has issued from his pen. Four 
volumes of short stories, and two larger novels, make up the sum of 
his contributions to literature. These shorter stories, ‘ Stories of a 
Street,’ ‘ From the Ghetto,’ and ‘ The Jews of Bohemia,’ are perhaps 
the most striking works. Not that Kompert’s novels do not also 
contain much that is subtle and thoughtful, much keen observation 
and profound knowledge. But unhappily he suffers, like most of his 
German fellow-novelists, from a hopeless want of form and proportion 
in the construction of his plots,and hence much is too detailed, much 
too cursory, marring the whole and fatal to all unity of impression. 
The short stories require less elaborate treatment, and hence our 
enjoyment of them is more undisturbed. 

It is a strange world into which Kompert takes us—a world of 
which even the language is difficult to understand, for the Jews who 
are hemmed within the Ghetto still retain their Hebrew speech, and, 
where some amount of intercourse with their Christian neighbours 
has caused them to drop it, speak instead a strange jargon defined by 
them as Jewish. It is in fact a medley of German and Hebrew, not 
easy to comprehend. This eccentric dialect even the emancipated 
Jews of to-day find it difficult wholly to lay aside. It has many 
convenient words to designate peculiarly Hebrew things; it contains 
many pithy and comprehensive idioms. This is the language spoken 
in the Ghetto,and in which Kompert’s personages convey their ideas ; 
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and though he interprets wherever possible, still a certain familiarity 
with this form of speech and thought is requisite fully to follow and 
enjoy his tales. Now this strange speech, delivered in the peculiar 
nasal shrill sing-song intonation of the Hebrew, makes the Ghetto a 
very noisy world, especially as it is a very small one, its inmates being 
terribly crowded together, since, in according them space to dwell, 
their Christian masters have not made allowance for increase of 
population. And although up to the times of the present emperor 
the Jews in Austria were not allowed to multiply except by 
Imperial consent, and only the eldest son of a family was permitted 
to marry and found a family in his turn, yet even so their numbers 
increased, and the Ghetti were very hives of industry, buzz, and 
din. How cruelly and painfully these restrictive laws pressed is 
depicted in the story ‘ Without Authorisation,’ a domestic drama that 
opens out a deep view into the sufferings so long and so patiently 
borne. 

Jaekew Lederer, like his great-grandfather Jacob, had the mis- 
fortune to be a younger son, hence he could not by right of inherit- 
ance found a family, and he had not means wherewith to soften the 
rigour of the law and buy himself one. Yet the poor pedlar could 
not hinder love from entering into his heart; he loved and was loved 
in return by Resele, a very flower of the Ghetto, but as a match of 
no account, for she too was penniless. They became engaged, how- 
ever, and waited patiently till Jaekew had saved a sum that would 
buy them permission to marry. But no ‘ families’ were vacant, and, 
when they were, they were snapped up by rich merchants who could 
outbid the poor pedlar ; besides, he was legally disentitled to this pri- 
vilege. Years rolled by and matters did not mend, neither did their 
love diminish. The two betrothed could be beheld each Sabbath 
taking their walk together, but as time wore on they walked apart 
from the other engaged couples, to whom they had become a laughing- 
stock. At last,when Jaekew too had served fourteen years’ for his 
Rachel, he could bear it no longer. He asked and obtained Resele’s 
consent to their marriage, which was celebrated quietly by a strange 
Rabbi in a distant village, in order to avoid publicity. No more 
than the ten persons needful to constitute a ‘minian’ (to make the 
act religiously legal) were asked to attend. Thenceforward the couple 
lived together blissfully many years, and only evil-disposed tongues— 
and there were few of those in the Ghetto, for the heavy misfortunes of 
Israel weighed more or less upon all—only quite a few tongues, there- 
fore, insulted the dearly loved and only child of this couple with the 
name of bastard. But at last the law intervened in the shape of a new 
burgomaster of the town—a new broom. Jaekew and. Resele were 
summoned before the authorities and treated as an illegal couple. 
Resele could bear this, but she could not endure that her son should 
be stigmatised for life. In her great maternal love she determined 
to lay her hard case before the Emperor himself, and went to Vienna 
to present a touching and naive petition to his Majesty. This is the 
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first and only time Kompert introduces such a deus ex machiné in 
order to untie the knot of his stories. As a rule they naturally 
resolve themselves, or the victims succumb to the hard conditions of 
their life. Resele was successful ; the Emperor read her document, 
smiled at it, and accorded to Jaekew permission to buy the next 
‘family’ that should fall vacant. This done, Resele requested 
Jaekew that they might be married anew with all becoming forms, 
All the Ghetto approved this resolution. The amusing thing was 
that the old couple had to submit to be examined in ‘ The Children 
of Zion,’ the textbook of the Law, an examination that preceded the 
marriage ceremony and the rabbinical permission to contract a union. 
A scene charmingly painted followed. Neither of the couple remem- 
bered how to define the duties they had so long and conscientiously 
practised. 


‘Come,’ said the commissioner of the synagogue who interrogated 
Resele, ‘ tell me what are the duties of a mother towards her child.’ 

Resele reflected a long time, then with a radiant face she replied, ‘ To 
love it, Mr. Commissioner.’ 

The commissioner looked at the rabbi, who at the same moment turned 
his eyes towards him. Both smiled at the simplicity of this woman. 

‘ And you,’ was asked of Jaekew, ‘tell us what is the ninth command- 
ment?’ 

Jaekew could not recall it, the commissioner had to prompt bim with 
the first words in order to set him going: ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife,’ whispered the functionary. 

‘ What an idea, dear rabbi!’ replied Jaekew, smiling. ‘ Would I have 
waited so long for Resele if I had desired my neighbour’s wife? It is not 
for me that God gave this commandment.’ 


Laughing heartily, the commissioner accords to the old couple 
the needful testimonial of examination, a merry wedding banquet 
follows, and all is brought to a happy conclusion. 

But happy conclusions are not frequent in these tales. Kompert 
has not joyous things to tell—a melancholy atmosphere hangs over 
the Ghetto and its inmates, and is reproduced in their lives. ‘ Schle- 
miel’ is one of these sad genre pictures, full of sorrows petty and 
great, for which no man is responsible. Schlemiel! is a Hebrew word 
signifying Theophilus, or beloved of God. This in ordinary Jewish 
parlance is the designation for awkward luckless folk to whom nothing 
in the world succeeds. The name is derived from that of a certain 
man of whom it is related in the Talmud that he was executed by 
the Rabbis for doing a thing which many others had done before him 
with impunity. The incapacity of a Schlemiel is spoken of in the same 
pitying fashion that a Scotchman designates an idiot as ‘ innocent.’ 
The Hebrew reverences quick intelligence and success, and a dreamer 


1 Chamisso borrowed this idea for his inimitable and famous tale of ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl.’ 
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is to him an incomprehensible and pitiable being. Above all he de- 
spises a Schlemiel, a man who breaks his finger when he puts it into his 
waistcoat pocket, who tumbles on his back and injures his nose, whose 
bread always falls on the buttered side, who neglects to seize by its 
little toe the occasion others seize by the head, who always comes at 
the wrong time, who all his life long gets up left foot first, in whose 
hands gold turns to copper. The acute-witted inmates of Jewry have 
little sympathy and less pity for this type of man, who rarely though 
occasionally appears among them. Kompert tells the sad life-story 
of such a Schlemiel, a heart of gold, well intentioned, not devoid of 
wit, yet so hopelessly awkward and unfortunate that nothing comes 
to good at his hands. The words ‘Thou art a veritable Schlemiel’ 
greet him already in his childhood. At the age of thirteen, Jewish 
boys must make their bar-mitzvah, that is to say they must take 
upon themselves the responsibility of their own sins, till then borne 
by their fathers. This act is an entrance upon the state of manhood : 
henceforth he is called ‘a son of the commandment,’ for he is now held 
capable of supporting the burden of the 613 rabbinical command- 
ments which are regarded as a digest of the whole Law. On this 
occasion the boy must read before the assembled congregation a 
chapter of the Thora (Pentateuch). This reading is made from a 
copy without vowel points, and must be chanted in the national mode, 
every fault being instantly noted and commented by the congregation, 
who have pointed copies before them. This is a great day of parental 
solicitude, and, if the trial is well borne, of rejoicing. Our hero 
Anschel sang and read bravely from the height of the footstool on 
which he had been perched to reach to the level of the sacred books. 
But a Schlemiel was not to get off so easily. A noise made him turn, 
he and the stool rolled over, there was an end of his bar-mitzvah, and 
his own father murmured, ‘ But thou art indeed a Schlemiel.’ And 
thus henceforward. Other pedlars carried off purchasers before his 
very eyes; the object of his affections was taken by another, be- 
cause he was too deeply smitten to speak. Even into the smallest 
details of existence misfortunes pursued him. Thus when his father 
died he trembled at the grave so violently that the knife of the 
schamess who made the customary rent in his garment entered into 
Anschel’s hand and wounded him. And yet again when, very poor, 
he one day obtained the luxury of a goose to place before his wife and 
children at the Sabbath-eve feast, this very goose proved a source of 
annoyance. When brought to table it was found to be impure, a nail 
having entered into its flesh, and the family were obliged to see the 
long-anticipated morsel removed as unclean. Then even his long- 
suffering wife hurled at Anschel’s head the words he has learnt to 
dread : ‘ But verily thou art a Schlemiel.’ Coming from her lips it 
broke his heart. A few days later his body was found in the river. 
‘A misfortune has happened to him,’ said the Ghetto, and they gave 
him proper burial. Yet even dead he still proved a Schlemiel—his 
corpse nearly brought one of his grave-diggers to an untimely end. 
No. 616 (wo, cxxxvi. x. 8.) K K 
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‘A Schlemiel to his grave,’ said the Ghetto. That was the last stone 
thrown at this luckless wight. 

‘Old Babele,’ that is to say, the old little grandmother, is another 
genre picture rather than a finished tale, and tells of a malicious 
little boy who tormented an old demented woman, and of the penalties 
that befell him for his misdeeds. Some very specially Jewish features 
are introduced into this sketch, such as the grandmother’s despair 
when she finds that the ¢eitzis or fringes (Numbers xv. 38, 39) of the 
boy’s garment have been neglected and allowed to become unravelled 
and twisted, which shows that the due daily attention has not been 
given to them as is enjoined even to children as soon as they can be 
made to understand the import of the duty required of them. These 
fringes consist of eight threads tied into five knots; these knots and 
threads, together with the numerical value of the Hebrew word 
‘fringes, making 613, thus referring to the number of precepts that 
the faithful must ever bear in mind. The merit of the fringes lies 
in their being duly attached to the ‘four quarters’ or skirts of the 
garments (Deut. xxii. 13). They are always attached to an under 
garment made for the purpose, and are of course only worn by men. 
The old grandmother, when she finds these fringes entangled and un- 
tied, fears that her boy is on the road to become a Posche Isroel (a 
bad Jew), and has recourse to all manner of Talmudic charms to avert 
this evil. She is equally distressed when she finds that her 
granddaughter has been listening to the attentions of a member of 
the Diet, and. improves the occasion by telling the grievous fate of 
another daughter of Israel who was led astray by the false flatteries 
of a Christian. 

What superstitions, what deeply rooted prejudices, do we not 
meet with in these pages—prejudices rooted only the more firmly for 
the persecution of ages in a people noted from all time for their stiff- 
neckedness! We encounter, too, customs that have survived the 
vicissitudes of ages, and have been faithfully transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation. Truly it would seem that Moses’ laws are 
unchangeable andeternal. The laws of others have been shaken and 
destroyed by the lapse of time ; his alone remain firm and immovable, 
and amid all the changes of the Jewish people have not been dis- 
turbed in the smallest enactment. And yet, or we mistake much, 
the great Revolution of Judaism is at hand, and one of the finest of 
Kompert’s stories adumbrates the history of modern Israel. ‘The 
Children of the Randar’? is its title. This particular Randar, 
Rebb Schmoul,* had rented a wine-shop in a village : his children were 
therefore reared outside the stifling, mental, and physical atmosphere 
of the Ghetto, they came in contact with the villagers, and though 


* «Randar,’ the Jewish corruption of arrendador, one who rents a farm, wine-shop, 
or distillery. 

* Rebb, é.e. rabbi, or bachelor in the Talmud, a title that is very common among 
Jews who have studied the law. 
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they knew that by religious observance they were held apart from 
them, this did not hinder their childish friendships. Moses and 
Hannah had room to expand, and though their parents taught them 
all the due observances of Israel, and reared them in all those traditions 
to which the Jew holds even more firmly than to-his faith, they 
beheld a wider horizon. The Randar himself, while mixing with his 
customers, never forgot his religious duties. He might be seen at 
sunset turning his face towards the direction of Jerusalem, his 
Tephillim bound about his head and arm, repeating aloud among his 
Slav guests the prescribed formula of prayer in the language of Zion, 
while these on their part show their respect for his observances by 
speaking low and being careful not to disturb his devotions. For the 
Randar was held by them in great respect, and he had taught them 
that while the Tephillim were on it would be sinful to make him 
speak or divert his attention. But this done the Randar was once 
more the genial host who mixed freely with the peasants. Only on 
Friday evenings by his dress and mien he was again removed from 
them. On the Sabbath eve, the Randar, like all his Jewish brethren, 
dressed himself in his best, in garments unpolluted by week-day wear, 
cast worldly cares behind him, and became a transfigured man, a 
priest and father in Israel, who celebrated the advent of the ‘ Bride, 
the Sabbath,’ with all due rites, with song and gladness. On that 
day numbers of Schnorrer (wandering Jewish beggars) crowded to 
his house, knowing that here for a day and night they would find 
lodging and board, for no Israelite turns an Israelite guest from his 
door on the Sabbath; for might he not prove the prophet Elijah come 
in this disguise to partake of the glad meal of meat and wine that on 
this day stands on each carefully dressed table, illumined by the 
light of sacred candles that the house-mother has prepared and 
blessed! Truly, Rebb Schmoul was a shining light in Israel! That 
which he however held of no account was that his children should 
receive an education, and his wife begged him in vain to reconsider 
this decision. ‘The children must grow up like the plants from the 
furrow that has given them birth,’ was his obstinate reply. If there- 
fore Moses could pray, write, and reckon, and Hannah cook and knit, 
the one would be able to follow in his father’s footsteps, the other get 
a husband—and what more did either need? But the mother has her 
way at last, Moses was allowed to go to school, where under the 
name of Maurice he mixed with Christian boys, and doubts entered 
his soul. At last news reached his home that he had actually pro- 
faned the Sabbath, had danced with Christian women, and partaken 
of their meals. He had not abjured his faith, and had no intention 
of doing so, but he had learnt to take wider, less exclusive views. 
The news broke his mother’s heart—she died. The sister, too, became 
a source of sorrow. In her girlhood her favourite playmate was a 
certain village lad, Honza, whom she was in the habit of feeding 
with Jewish tit-bits from the Sabbath meal, and who in return 
initiated her into his religion—an initiation undertaken in childish 
KK2 
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play, but carried out more seriously in after-life when Honza becomes 
a priest. His daughter’s defection broke the Randar’s heart—he died 
also. It is a touching thing this. Neither parents show anger, pour 
maledictions upon their children, they can do nought but die. Is 
this not deeply significant? Kompert never dogmatises, but it is 
impossible not to see what conclusion he would have us deduce from 
this charming story of which a bald précis can give no idea. 

In ‘The Huckster’ Kompert shows the deep-seated influence of 
custom and tradition upon the offspring of Jews, even when they have 
become philosophers and free-thinkers. This trait is a very remark- 
able one, which evinces itself frequently in the most unexpected forms, 
It is in many cases not wholly free from a certain superstitious basis. 
With Dr. Emmanuel, however, its root lies in the very deep domestic 
affections of the race. Educated outside the Ghetto, separated from 
his poor parents, and out of all communication with them, he was on 
the point of embracing Christianity. Before doing so he wishes once 
more to celebrate a Sabbath with his family, as a kind of farewell to 
the religious emotions of his infancy and the traditions of his race. 
He came to his old home disguised as a beggar who has received an 
order from the Synagogue that he should eat the Sabbath meal at 
their house. He soon learnt that man cannot dally with impunity 
with the most sacred instincts of his nature. His soul was agitated 
by all he saw and heard: his poor father’s money troubles, his 
mother’s loving memory of him, his little brother’s religious ardour 
so like his own of years ago, the joyous Sabbath songs resounding 
through the Ghetto, all deeply moved his inmost soul. He feels he 
cannot take the final step that will cause so much pain; he remains 
outwardly a Jew out of respect for his parents, and consecrates the 
remainder of his life to them, and to the regeneration and ameliora- 
tion of his Jewish brethren. In the following story, ‘ Trenderl,’ we 
see him at this good work. He wishes to break down one of the 
most obstinately rooted prejudices of the Hebrews, namely, that the 
Law of God forbids them to be artisans, that commerce is the only 
trade permitted. This fancy is probably the outcome of oppression 
and servitude that have excluded them from all occupations save those 
of peddling upon a smaller or larger scale. The result is, that the 
Jews had in course of time grown pusillanimous and cowardly, and 
that ‘the courage that never failed them in old biblical days has 
been eradicated. The obstacles that met Dr. Emmanuel’s endeavours 
are told with much humour, and when at last he had trained a Jewish 
locksmith and inoculated him with love for his work, the whole 
Ghetto plotted against him when it learned that Trenderl was to 
place a lightning conductor on the roof of the synagogue. What! 
a child of Israel to risk his life thus recklessly! This would draw 
down upon the whole street the vengeance of God. Such things 
should be left to the Gentiles, the children of Eve by the serpent, not 
attempted by God’s own people. The locksmith is tempted by money 
and other bribes to desist, and Dr. Emmanuel is afraid that at the 
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very last his good work will break down. But Trenderl has become 
a man, he does not yield, the lightning conductor is successfully 
reared, a Ghetto superstition demolished, and the first link broken in 
the chain of self-imposed Jewish slavery. Dr. Emmanuel feels, and 
Kompert in his person, that every hammer-stroke beaten by Trenderl 
resounds like a joyous greeting to the new era that is about to dawn 
for Israel. 

In ‘ The Lost Sheep’ we are removed from the noisy Ghetto to a 
remote Bohemian village, and taken into the only Jewish house in 
the place. Here we behold the sufferings caused to a family by the 
defection of one of its children. Dinah, or Marian, as is her new 
baptismal name, has followed a peasant to his home and his church. 
She has left behind her a mother, brother, and nephew, all of, whom 
suffer in diverse modes from her step. The child is superstitiously 
afraid of her, the mother grieves for her, and yet her heart goes out 
towards her and the grandchildren she has never yet blessed; the 
brother is torn by implacable hatred of her apostasy. He is the 
personification of fanaticism; at’ heart a noble and good man, but 
unable to forgive—indeed, fully assured that he is forbidden to do so. 
He wishes to do his duty by his sister, and searches the Scriptures 
for light. He reads from them only terrible words of vengeance. 
His soul-struggles between his ancient love, his present hatred of his 
sister, his gropings after enlightenment of action, are rendered in a 
masterly mode. One night there is written upon his door the words 
‘ Ahasuerus, accursed Jew.’ He takes them to refer to the Persian 
King of the book of Esther, but learns the legend of the accursed 
man who cannot die because he refused rest to Jesus, and whom a 
divine voice has never ceased to reproach with his hardness. The 
story makes a profound impression on his mind. He too cannot quiet 
the reproaches of his conscience that tells him he has been hard. 
After some ten years there fall into his hands MSS. of his great- 
grandfather, a learned Rabbi, wherein he reads words of sweet import. 
Hurrying with them to the nearest synagogue, he consulted a Rabbi 
learned in the law as to whether indeed his forefather held these 
views. The learned man tells him that these words do not owe their 
origin to his grandfather, but proceeded from the lips of the blonde 
Rabli of Nazareth. But his grandfather must have held them true, 
argues Joseph, and his spirit is changed. He forgives his sister ; the 
words, which are indeed the Sermon on the Mount, have thrown quite 
a new light into his soul. From that day his innate goodness triumphs, 
the hard revengeful spirit of the Old Testament is broken. It isa 
touching and subtle trait this on the part of Kompert, to introduce 
the gentler doctrines of Jesus, and to make his coreligionists see in 
the New Testament that which it truly is, a continuation and com- 
pletion of the ancient Law. Another trait introduced into this story 
finds expression elsewhere. It is this, that the women are generally 
the first to turn away from the old faith. There is a deep cause for 
this. What is lacking to the Jewish religion is the feminine element. 
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Had the influence of women been suffered, much of its inflexibility, 
its hardness, would have given way ere this. As it is, the Jewish faith 
is a religion only made for men, it has no place for women, and these 
long naturally for a warmer, wider faith, that can embrace them too, can 
give them souls, and raise them to the rank of human beings. The 
old oriental idea of female subjection yet obtains with the Jews, and 
herein is perhaps one of the most dangerous, fruitful, and certain 
causes of Israel’s decay. From the stubborn nature of the people, 
from their Eastern blood, the emancipation of women will probably 
prove one of the points they will longest hold out against. The very 
obstinacy of their resistance will prove their more certain defeat. 

‘ Over Ruins’ is the title of one of the longer novels. It depicts 
the agonised mental struggles of a young Hebrew who has fallen in 
love with a Christian girl, and is a profound psychological study. 
Dorothea, the girl, is one of those rare but beautiful and poetical 
natures that can take to itself the spirit of all religions, that does 
not require to follow the dead letter, but understands intuitively 
that all religions are at the bottom the same when divested of their 
dogmas. Not that even she comes to this comprehension at once 
without sufferings and soul-tossings, but she arrives at it more easily 
than her lover, who. is encased in the iron-bound traditions of the 
rabbinical law. For it is not the Old Testament itself that is so 
ruthlessly rigid, it is the superstructure of dogmas that has been 
reared upon it by centuries of learned commentary, of asceticism, of 
austerity. Into this story there also enters the social difference 
between Jews and Christians that makes mutual comprehension hard 
at times. But love builds a bridge and leads to the amalgamation 
that is not only good but necessary. Both sides are the gainers: the 
Jews, that their peculiarities should become toned down, that they 
should become imbued with a more generous and wider spirit; the 
Teuton, that he imbibes a little Eastern mental quickness, a greater 
power of assimilation, an acuter brain. Punch, with his usual British 
shrewdness and common sense, hit the right nail upon the head when, 
referring to the shameful German. outbreak of medizvalism, he pro- 
poses as a remedy that the impecunious, empty-headed, and blood- 
proud German Baron should marry the sister of the rich Hebrew, 
and that he in return should marry the silly nobleman’s sister. But 
Kompert shows that neither to Jew nor Gentile is the step easy ; that 
only over ruins, over the wrecks of faith that have broken down in 
form, though not in spirit, can a union of different creeds take place. 
And how much suffering to both sides does not this wall of prejudice 
cause! With powerful and penetrating touch Kompert reveals this 
once more in a different form, under the title of ‘ Leah and Christian.’ 
Christian, as his name of itself denotes, is the son of Christians. He 
was saved from perishing in an inundation that robbed him of his 
parents by the charity of poor Jews, whom this same flood had robbed 
of their home and possessions. He has always been the playmate of 
the little Leah, and her mother resolves to become a mother also to 
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this orphan and to share with him the little they themselves possess. 
Her husband is opposed to this idea, but he must submit, because in 
the hour of their supreme danger he had sworn to his wife upon the 
sacred rolls of the Law that this desire of hers should be accomplished. 
Sarah’s philanthropy draws down upon her the invidious comments 
of the Ghetto, for in this small community everything is known, 
everything is talked over, everything is criticised, not always too 
gently. The boy’s name alone is a stumbling-block: each time it*is 
spoken it recalls to the community those they have little cause to 
love. But Sarah is not daunted. She does her duty by the child, 
she has him taught in his own faith, while teaching him to respect 
theirs ; he grows to love her as his own mother, while his childish 
affection for Leah and hers for him never wavers, but rather gains 
strength and grows with their growth. The strongest and fiercest 
opponent to Sarah’s step is her old grandmother, who refuses hence- 
forth to pronounce over her each Sabbath eve the blessing it is 
customary for parents to speak over their children. ‘ How can I, 
contends the fanatic old woman—* how can I lay my hands upon your 
head and speak, “And God shall place thee as Sarah, Rebecca, 
Rachel, and Leah,” since none of our mothers in Israel would -have 
acted as you have done?’ She foretells that a heavy curse will yet fall 
upon the family for their deed. She tries to bribe Sarah to abandon 
her purpose by promising hera rich inheritance. In vain: Christian 
remains where he was until the time comes for him to leave for 
the town to be a mason’s apprentice. There the fact that he has 
been reared in the Ghetto at first exposes him to taunts, which he 
manfully repels by showing how no one could have acted better by 
him than his’ Jewish foster-parents, who have not only reared him 
but reared him in a faith alien to their own. His affection for the 
Ghetto never wanes. He even returns there upon the eve of all 
Jewish festivals that he may keep them with his foster-parents. But 
another magnet besides the festivals attracts him, and that is Leah. 
As children they have dreamed that Christian should become a builder 
and build for the two a house that they could inhabit together all 
alone. The time to realise this dream seems not far distant, and 
Christian asks Leah’s consent to their union. Neither imagine any 
obstacle can stand in the path that looks so plain. But the grand- 
mother dies cursing Sarah; the curse, added to a fall, disorders her 
husband’s brain; he too hurls imprecations at the head of the lad 
who has been to him a faithful son. Sarah is shaken in her convictions, 
she fears she has acted wrongly after all; the Ghetto confirms her in 
this view. At last with a heavy heart she tells Christian the union 
can never be brought about, that he must separate his lot from theirs, 
and quit the Ghetto neverto return. After many, many years, when 
both Leah and Christian are decrepit and old, Christian returns to his 
old home to find that Leah’s life has been wasted in yearning for him, 
as his has been blasted in longing for her. Their remaining days 
they spend together; but, alas! their lives had been wrecked, their 
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hearts broken upon the hard inexorable wheels of form. Oh, terrible 
bondage of the letter of creeds! ‘The grandmothers, the grand- 
mothers, it is always the grandmothers who hang the old traditions 
like millstones around the necks of the younger generations.’ So 
speaks Kompert through the mouth of one of his personages in this 
mournful story. It is the old people who retain Israel in its ban, 
who, unable themselves to march with the times, would hinder others 
from doing so, indeed do hinder them, for in Israel the reverence for 
age and parents still wields a mighty, a dangerous power, as often 
abused as used. 

_ No wonder, therefore, that those who clearly recognise this would 
liberate their children from the Egyptian bondage of formalism. But 
in former days this was not easy, as we learn in the tale ‘The Soul 
Catcher.’ Reuben Schénmann was one of those who thus revolted. It 
was said of him that he had no Jewish heart. To have a Jewish heart 
means in Ghetto language that a man recognises the feeling of 
common ancestry, the bonds of common union, the common traditions 
of glory and woe that bind Israel together. To say of a man that he 
has no Jewish heart is to hurl the greatest insult imaginable at his 
head. This did not however distress Reuben. He was married to a 
beautiful wife, and happy in his children, whom he has named Clara and 
Philip, to the scandal of the community, for had such names ever been 
heard in the Ghetto before? Nor were they suffered to cease from 
being scandalised. Clara and Philip were not allowed to mix with tie 
other children of ‘the street,’ as the Ghetto is called by the Jews 
themselves. The boy was never taken to the synagogue: a strange 
woman speaking a strange tongue was brought from a distance and 
became their instructress. For Reuben was resolved his children should 
not become one with ‘them.’ When it leaked out into the Ghetto 
that the French governess even taught the children to pray, the hue 
and cry knew no bounds, and the fanatics were ready to tear the 
family limb from limb. Notwithstanding all the father’s care, one of 
these fanatics, during his absence from home, managed to get hold of 
Philip and question him whether he was preparing for his bar-mitzvah. 
The boy,-who had been terrified by the man’s words and manner, asked 
his mother for an explanation of the question. The mother, poor soul, 
was an unwilling agent in her children’s alienation; she was a pious 
woman, who clung to that which was familiar without troubling her- 
self to think. But her voice, of course, was of no account in the 
house. She tried to divert Philip’s thoughts from this incident, but 
it preyed on the child’s mind as well as on her own. She knew that 
the omission of this rite would exclude her boy for ever from the 
community, and after much hesitation ventured to speak to Reuben 
on the subject. He yielded at last to the mother’s prayers, thinking 
that the mere form would not undo the education of a lifetime. He 
therefore sent for a Jewish teacher to prepare the boy, who has learnt 
no Hebrew, to go through the ceremony by rote. But the teacher 
had all the Ghetto to back him up, he instilled torments into her 
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child’s brain, he poured into his mind the vials of wrath, he harrowed 
the delicate sensitive spirit, until at last the boy was devoured by 
religious questionings, and grew pale and ill. When the great day 
came that he must read in the synagogue Philip fainted from excite- 
ment ; he was laughed at, it was loudly commented on in his hearing 
that this was the just reward of those who have no Jewish heart. In 
vain Reuben told the boy the whole ceremony was a joke. The mental 
agitation of the past weeks threw him into a nervous fever, under 
which he succumbed. He was buried in the ‘ good place,’ as this out- 
cast people touchingly call the one spot where for ages they were un- 
molested by misplaced Christian zeal, and the usual plain stone placed 
at his head. But Reuben was resolved that his boy’s grave should 
not remain thus unadorned, and he planted flowers upon it. Now to 
plant flowers upon a grave was a violation of all Jewish customs: small 
stones may be strewn upon the spot at anniversaries, but no flowers 
must bloom upon it. No wonder, therefore, that as soon as Reuben’s 
act was discovered his cherished plants were ruthlessly uprooted. It 
is forbidden to plant flowers upona grave, he was told. ‘ It is forbidden, 
it is forbidden!’ cries Reuben—‘ these words are for ever resounding 
in one’s ears within the Ghetto, where no individual freedom is 
allowed, no individual fancies may be indulged.’ He resolved to 
free himself for ever from these chains. Under pretext of a business 
journey he quitted his home, and broke the last links that bound him 
to the Ghetto. Then he wrote to his wife and bade her join him in 
the new and wider world he had found outside. But his wife could 
not break from her wonted Jewish surroundings. She remained 
where she was. After a year Reuben returned himself to fetch her 
and his daughter. He found the child poring painfully over a Hebrew 
book, and she implored her father to release her from the bondage of 
these horrid-looking signs which her mother said she must learn. 
This is why he has come, he says, and Clara goes with him out into 
the world ; but the wife still remained behind. Custom and habit are 
stronger with her than love of husband or child. She will remain 
with her boy, she says. She becomes a pious woman, one of those who 
in the strange language of the Ghetto are named soul catchers, who 
tend the sick, are present beside the dying, and do the last offices by 
the dead. In due course news reaches her of the death of Richard 
Schénmann, and letters came to her from time to time, dated from a 
convent far away, else she has no intercourse with a world outside the 
Jewish walls. 

Another deeply affecting story is that called ‘ Jahrzeit.’ We have 
learnt that Jews hold women of no account, for they contend that 
God created man in His image, but that this does not refer to woman, 
therefore it is customary for a Jew to repeat daily: ‘ Blessed be God 
that He has not made me a woman.’ While the birth of a son is 
therefore a cause for rejoicing, the birth of a girl is a needful evil to 
be patiently endured. Part of this extreme desire for sons is rooted in 
the fact that men alone can really pray, that men only can repeat the 
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Kaddish, a prayer that has become almost a corner-stone of Hebraism, 
for there is deemed inherent in it a marvellous power. It is held 
that this prayer spoken by children over their parents’ graves releases 
their souls from purgatory, that it is able to penetrate graves and tell 
the dead parents that their children remember them. The Kaddish 
must be spoken during eleven months after the death of a parent, as 
well as on each anniversary of their death. This prayer has exercised 
a wondrous power of holding the dead and living together, and keeps 
alive the naturally strong family feeling of the Jews. Kompert shows 
how it not only often recalls sons from evil paths by making them 
remember the virtues of a dead parent, it also keeps them Jews, for 
what would become of their parents if no one said Kaddish over them, 
or if this Kaddish be spoken by Christian lips? ‘ Die Jahrzeit’ is the 
story of a man blessed with five sons, who rejoiced daily at the thought 
that five mouths would utter Kaddish above him. To his intense 
sorrow he lost: them all in the flower of their age. Only a daughter 
remained to him, but of her he made little account—a girl can speak 
no Kuaddish. Still in his way he loved her after a while, and was 
bowed down with grief when he discovered that she would not wed with 
the man he had chosen for her, but preferred instead a fascinating 
Hungarian, who did not hold in honour the Jewish faith. He gave 
her her marriage portion in strict honesty, but then repelled her 
from his threshold. Now there was no one, not even a son-in-law, 
to say Kaddish for him. By the death of his wife he was left 
still more alone in the world, and grew morose and misanthropic. 
Years passed. One night his watchdog aroused him by barking, some 
one was crouching outside his door. He did not, and would not, 
recognise that it was his daughter, who, deserted by her husband, 
herself grown indifferent to the old faith, had returned at last in 
remorse and anguish in order to keep beside her mother’s grave the cus- 
tomary Jahrzeit memorial, and place upon it a little stone for memory. 
A cousin who had once loved her discovers her piteous condition and 
pleads in vain with the father to take her in. When the father refuses, 
he gives shelter to her and her boy, and plots how he can turn the hard 
heart of Jacob. At last it occurs to him that he will teach the child 
to say the Kaddish, that he may repeat it on the anniversary of his 
grandmother’s death. The child has been taught no Hebrew, but 
rapidly learns by rote the formula. On the Jahrzeit Maier takes the 
boy to the synagogue, and his clear young voice repeating the prayer 
beside the stool of Jacob Léw attracts his attention, he asks whose 
child is this, and learning it is his daughter’s and that, if he chooses, he 
now has a son to say Kaddish over him, his hard spirit is at last sub- 
dued. A reconciliation follows. The daughter once more returns to 
the strict observances of the faith she has only neglected, not abjured, 
and finally marries the cousin who has loved her so well and so long. 
‘At the Plough’ is the second of Kompert’s longer novels. It 
treats of the time when, in 1849, the Emperor. of Austria repealed 
the cruel restrictions that retained the Jews within the Ghetto and 
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left. them free to buy and cultivate land and.to enter trades—liberties 
which unhappily were in part again withdrawn in 1854. The news 
profoundly agitated the Ghetto. Prisoners who have been long con- 
fined in dark dungeons cannot at first accommodate themselves to 
light and liberty. Thus it was with this people. The news mounted 
into their brains like wine, they were storm-tossed, unrooted, un- 
settled. One among them, Kalb Schmoul, determined to take 
advantage of his Emperor’s gracious act and buy himself fields. The 
story treats of his farming adventures. He met the peasants, who 
welcomed him cordially to their village, in a distrustful spirit ; he 
would not comprehend that a Gentile should desire to do aught but 
hurt him. He does not know, either, how to set about his new occu- 
pation. Fortunately his shrewd common-sense, his Jewish adapt- 
ability to all conditions, ultimately helps him over all difficulties, 
while one of his sons becomes as true a peasant as could be found 
far and wide. But the mental struggles that he and his family go 
through, each aecording to the particular bias of their character, ably 
illustrates. the thousand-year-old biblical curse that has pursued this 
nation like a dread shadow, ‘ And upon them that are left of you I 
will send a faintness of heart in the lands of their enemies; and the 
sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them ; and they shall flee, as fleeing 
from a sword ; and they shall fall when none pursueth.’ 

We have not space to follow into detail all Kompert’s stories, and 
though we have named the best, each contains something of value, 
some distinctive trait, something that throws a light upon the 
traditions and customs of the Jewish people. We learn that the 
Ghetto too has its genealogies, its blue blood, of which it is no less 
proud than is the blue blood of castles and palaces. Many a Jew 
carries his head high in the Ghetto who seems to bow it humbly 
before his Christian fellow-citizens. Perchance he is sprung from 
the seed of Levi or of Judah, perchance he is an offspring from a 
great and learned scholar, a claim that entitles to aristocracy here. 
Many familiar traits do we find surviving. Thus in one of the tales 
is reproduced the fact of which we find evidences in the Bible that 
the Jews were fond at all times of making a bargain with their God. 
‘If thou wilt not grant our prayer on our account, do it at least for 
Thine own, for the glory of Thy name, as evinced through Thy people 
Israel. Let all the world behold that Thou favourest us. And if 
we are not pleasing in Thy sight, yet are we not what Thou hast 
made us?’ We see how greatly the food restrictions contributed to 
keep them in bondage, the necessity for observing the Sabbath 
making it difficult for them to work away from home or enter into 
service. The pictures of these Sabbaths, that cast an ennobling 
glamour over the whole week and over their whole lives, are among 
the most beautiful of Kompert’s sketches. We are present also at 
the ‘ Hamavdil, the ceremony of closing the sacred day, done by 
each house father in his house, a ceremony that typifies the sepa- 
ration of the Sabbath from the profane days of the week. We learn 
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to know their superstitions, which are many, their belief in evil 
spirits and guardian angels. Wecome to understand that the reason 
why they eat fish so largely is because they hold that the souls of the 
righteous transmigrate into them (Num. xi. 22). We learn to see 
that there is something aristocratic in their exclusiveness which 
makes them believe that ten measures of wisdom came down to the 
world, of which Israel received nine.’ We are present at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the New Year, when it is incumbent that every Israelite 
should hear the shouphar blown and cast his sins into a running 
stream ; the Passover, at which a dish of bitter herbs, a hard-boiled 
egg, and the shank bone of a lamb are still placed upon the table to 
commemorate the bitterness of their Egyptian bondage and of the 
last midnight meal taken in Egypt. .We assist at the great day of 
Atonement celebrated by a solemn fast, before which it is a sacred duty 
to effect a reconciliation with all persons with whom the Jews are at 
enmity, and to make reparation for every injury committed. We 
listen to the reading of the book of Esther during Purim, and are 
deafened by the execrations and the rattles wherewith elders and 
children drown the sound of Haman’s name whenever about to be 
mentioned. We learn to regard the synagogue, not merely as a place 
of worship, but as a club, an exchange, a newsroom, where talk goes 
on uninterruptedly during the greater part of the service. We grow 
familiar with taliths or praying scarves, with hand and head phy- 
lacteries, with Mezuzah, a parchment roll inscribed with portions of 
the Law, and fastened on doorposts that Israel may touch them and 
kiss their hands, thus recalling their God when going out and coming 
in. We live through the weeks of mourning for a relative that 
require the Jews to desist from business and sit for seven days upon 
low stools, read sacred works, and refrain from idle conversation. 
We witness the curious marriage customs and the way marriages are 
brought about through the medium of a matrimonial agent, who 
looks out for matches suitable in dowries, the young men going 
finally to regard their future wives as they might go to test the 
excellence of their wares. And yet these Jewish marriages are often 
happy, and the Jews are faithful and affectionate couples. And, 
strangest of all, we are introduced to the custom of changing the 
name of a dying person in the hope of averting the sentence of death 
which it is apprehended may have been recorded against him in the 
Court of Heaven—a custom for which they find authority in Gen. xvii. 
15, 16. The Mosaic isa stern religion, making great demands upon 
its followers; the life led by the Jews is one lacking in recreations. 
They are a serious people, not light-hearted, but anxious overmuch ; 
the curse of a trembling heart (Deut. xxviii. 65), a life of doubt and 
fear, has not yet been wholly removed. Kompert has not omitted 
to ‘introduce us to the ultra-orthodox called Chassidim, to those 
visionaries who believe that Jerusalem will be rebuilt and’ who 
expect a temporal kingdom for Israel. But he depicts them as 
persons whose minds become one-sided and unhinged by too much 
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study and too little contact with practical life. With pathetic 
humour he introduces some of these Talmudic scholars, quibbling 
over the dark sayings of the Mishna and Gemara, dealing with hyper- 
subtleties, whimsically searching for hidden meanings where prob- 
ably none are hid, thereby leading to an unintentional falsification 
of the plain sense of Scripture in order to commend it to philosophic 
minds. 

Thus Kompert’s stories reveal to us the inside aspect of those 
lives which present such a sharp contrast to the mistaken ideas con- 
ceived of them by outsiders and fostered by the ignorant delineation 
of novelists. These tales are in brief the history of an old civilisation 
that is fast disappearing before the light of a larger, grander day. 
It is a significant fact that the Jews advance in proportion to the 
countries in which they live. Thus while in lands that have long 
given them their freedom they have become amalgamated with their 
fellow-citizens and distinguish themselves from them no more than 
other professors of different creeds, in the East and countries still 
uncivilised, where they are advanced in culture beyond the natives, 
they rigidly retain their exclusive habits and forms. A Jewish 
writer has said ‘every country has the Jews that it deserves,’ a testi- 
mony to their assimilative powers. The more enlightened, the more 
free the country, the sooner will the barriers break down that divide 
them from their fellow-creatures. Kompert teaches us to see the 
contradictions, the dissonances, the woes and struggles that agitate 
the heart of Israel. It is the last flicker of a dying religion that we 
meet with in his pages. But a religion, like a nationality, dies hard, 
and for some time must leave a deep scar behind it. Stubborn pre- 
judices like those of Israel can only be overcome by mental forces 
strong as iron. A wrench from any religion is painful, but perhaps it 
is in none made more difficult than in Judaism. What must die is 
not their pure monotheism, their lofty ethics, which are identical 
with those of Christianity, but the foolish rabbinical traditions, 
the restrictive rites with which they have been overlaid. The Jews 
of to-day, as we have said, are in a transition state. They have been 
released from bondage, but they have not yet wholly cast off their 
fear of the Gentiles ; even those who observe no ordinances still feel 
themselves most akin in Judaism, while those who have advanced yet 
further have another danger to encounter. It is this, that on parting 
with their religion they too often lower their moral tone. Not that 
they become immoral—immorality is foreign to their nature—but 
they grow to look at things coarsely, they develop a materialistic 
side, always dormant in the nation; with their religion they are too 
apt to lose their idealism. But all these faults are the faults of a 
transition period only, and above these too, if left unmolested, they 
are rapidly rising. Is this then the moment to preach an Anti- 
Jewish crusade? We ask the question of the land that has produced 


Goethe and Herder, in which was written the noble drama of ‘ Nathan 
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‘The soul of a Jew presents a singular aspect. Imagine to your- 
self a book wherein are written the most beautiful things. You read, 
you read without ceasing, you are struck with the lovely eloquent 
melodies that fall upon your ear. You know not whence they come 
‘or whither they fly. All tells you that you are discovering something 
superior to humanity, some thing beautiful, magnificent, such as you 
have not found elsewhere. And yet all you see there does not spring 
from naiveté or simplicity, but from a higher sentiment, from some- 
thing that seems as though it were biblical. You read on and on, 
and all of a sudden you start to find that. the next pages are glued 
together; the melodies have ceased. You lose the tracks of that 
marvellous organism of faith, you cannot continue your reading. 
These leaves have been cemented together by the dross of life, it is 
the glue of humiliation that has thickened them. And, to the misfor- 
tune of the inhabitants of the Ghetto, you always come ‘first upon 
these leaves, because they strike your eye, because they irritate your 
tact and annoy your vision, and also because man will not take the 
trouble to search into the depths of things. You renounce further 
attentive exploration of this book, and that to your own detriment. 
And we, we suffer from it.’ 

So writes Kompert to a Christian under his favourite disguise of 
Dr. Emmanuel, and he ends by invoking his friend to beware how he 
lets himself be repelled by the leaves which the dross of life has 
cemented together. It is a tender, earnest appeal to listen to his 
stories and the lessons they contain. 

‘The history of the modern Jew is tragical; and yet if one were 
to write about this tragedy, he would be laughed at. This is the 
most tragical thing of all.’ Thus spoke Heine. Kompert has written 
of the life-tragedies of his co-religionists, but few will close his pages 
with a laugh. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 





HospiraAL REForm. 


ROBABLY at no other period in the history of hospitals and 
kindred charities have the abuses to which these institutions are 
exposed attracted so large a share of public attention as during the 
past five years. The Charity Organisation Society, in spite of the un- 
popularity which it formerly earned by the injudicious treatment of a 
few conspicuous cases, has done much to bring hospital reform within 
possible and practicable limits. It cannot be doubted, indeed it is 
not now even disputed, that a very large proportion of persons well 
able to pay for their medical treatment when ill, under the present 
system obtain free relief at the general and special hospitals through- 
out the country. For many years past it has been our endeavour to 
ascertain the causes which have led to the gradual, and at the present 
rapid growth of so demoralising a system, amongst the very classes 
which a paternal government has been trying for years to educate to 
provident habits and independence. Many of us can remember the 
time when it was felt by the labouring classes to be only a degree less 
pauperising and disgraceful to enter a hospital, or to receive free 
medical attendance, than to become an inmate of the workhouse itself. 
In some districts this feeling still exists, to the credit of the agricul- 
tural classes, and upon such sentiments the managers of the cottage 
hospitals in the country have built up a system of payment by 
patients, for their treatment when in hospital, which has been attended 
with the happiest results, wherever it has been fairly tried. Of course 
the weekly contribution of a labourer when confined to his bed in a 
cottage hospital ward does not defray the whole expenditure which his 
treatment there necessitates, but the patient has the consolation of 
knowing he is doing his best, and that his contribution entitles 
him to ‘ the glorious privilege of being independent.’ But the com- 
bined contributions of the patients in cottage hospitals do not form an 
inconsiderable item in the accounts of these institutions. It will 
surprise many to learn, that at 150 cottage hospitals, nearly a sixth 
part of the income is derived from patients’ payments. It may 
therefore be fairly granted, that so far as the country districts are 
concerned, those members of the public who avail themselves of ‘he 
hospital accommodation within their reach are not either pauperised 
or demoralised by receiving such assistance when ill, because all pay 
according to their means for the benefits they receive. 

When we come to the population in towns, and especially in large 
towns, we find, however, a most lamentable difference. Here it is the 
rule and not the exception to find representatives of all classes of the 
community, not only of the artisan class, but of the lower middle class 
too, in the wards and out-patient departments of the large hospitals. 
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Indeed it cannot, we fear, be doubted, that every year an increasing 
number of people endeavour to obtain free medical treatment, 
and what is, if possible, worse, the arrangements at the hospitals 
rather favour than discourage such a system. If this be questioned, 
we turn to the evidence which has been procured on the subject, and, 
out of the mass at our disposal, we select a few striking proofs in 
support of the statements already made. 

The authorities of two hospitals,—one in London, the Royal 
Free, Gray’s Inn Road, and one in a large manufacturing town, the 
Birmingham Queen’s Hospital,— have had the courage to put the ques- 
tion of hospital abuse, so far as their institutions are concerned, to a 
practical test. They have engaged an independent authority, familiar 
with the work of accurate investigation and the impartial weighing 
of evidence, to examine fully a given number of cases, in the order 
in which they applied for relief. In each case the aid of the Charity 
Organisation Society was invoked, and the out-patient cases investi- 
gated at the former institution were 641, all free, and at the latter 
360, all ticket. 

The following table shows the result :— 


° Royal Free Birmingham 
Hospital. Queen's Hospital 
Ticket Cases 
. Number of patients who 
could afford to pay a pri- 
vate practitioner . ° 64 
. Number of patients who 
could afford to pay to a 
Provident Dispensary . ; Not stated 
. Proper applicants. ; 260 
. Parish cases. ; 
. False addresses . 
. Information refused . 





Totals ° 


Here we get 1,000 cases, which were found on several days at two 
large general hospitals, and which may, therefore, be fairly considered 
as representative types of the patients, who usually apply for reliet at 
these institutions. It will be noticed that they were all out-patients, 
but they may be regarded as samples of the in-patient cases, to no 
small degree, because the in-patients are, to a very considerable extent, 
drafted from the out-patient departments, especially in a clinical 
hospital like the Queen’s at Birmingham. What do these figures tell 
us? That less than one-half the applicants were fit and proper cases 
socially for a hospital ; that in the provinces at any rate the hospitals 
are abused by the well-to-do classes, more than a sixth of the patients 
attending the out-patient department of the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, being able to pay a private medical practitioner; and 
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that the free hospitals are just as much abused in practice as those 
institutions where the ticket system is in force. This is an important 
point to remember, because many of the more ardent hospital 
reformers of the present day declare that, if all the hospitals were ' 
free, little, if any, abuse would occur. It may be a coincidence only, 
but it is certainly instructive to remember, that whereas a sixth part 
of the income of cottage hospitals is derived from patients’ payments, 
a sixth part of the expenditure of general hospitals in large towns, of 
which the Queen’s Hospital is an example, is here shown to be de- 
voted to the relief of patients who can afford to pay a private medical 
practitioner. The investigation at the Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 
ham, was made in the years 1872-73, and at the Royal Free Hospital > 
in 1875. It is important to note these dates, because the next evi- 
dence we shall produce will bring us down to the end of the year 1876. 

Mr. Sampson Gamgee, F.R.S. Edin., in his presidential address, ° 
delivered to the members of the Birmingham and Midland Counties 
branch of the British Medical Association on June 26, 1877, vives 
the following description of the present position of free medical 
relief in Birmingham. The number of persons attending the Bir- 
mingham medical charities was—in 1867, 66,671; in 1876, 104,048 ; 
showing an increase equal to 56 per cent. The population increased 
but 13°8 per cent. during the same decade, so that in ten years the 
recipients of medical charity in Birmingham have increased more 
than four times as fast as the general population of the borough. 

At first sight it might be fairly supposed that the town of Bir- 
mingham had been suffering during these years from exceptional 
depression in trade, that wages had been irregular and low, and 
that many had been driven from these causes to seek parish relief 
in addition to hospital treatment. Far from this being the case, 
however, Mr. Gamgee shows that the rateable value has risen to the 
extent of nearly 29 per cent., whilst the amount of property assessed, 
under Schedule D of the Income Tax, shows an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. The returns of local pauperism again in 1876 show 
a decrease, equal to 34°4 per cent. as compared with 1867. Here, 
therefore, we have proof that the out-patient departments of a manu- 
facturing town like Birmingham are supplied with patients from the 
comparatively well-to-do portion of the inhabitants, and not from 
the comparatively poor. Further, that amongst the population of a 
town like Birmingham, which justly prides itself upon its political 
activity and intelligence in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
people and the nation, the system of free medical relief has gradually 
grown and grown, until, like the famous upas tree, it threatens to 
poison the whole population. In other respects, and during the 
same period, the inhabitants of Birmingham have shown commend- 
able thrift, and the Post Office Savings Bank received 166,337/. in 
1867, and 279,681/. in 1876, being an increase of 113,344l., or over 
68 per cent. Again, in No. 1 Building Society, which consists 
chiefly of working men, the assets were—in 1867, 88,3021. 18s.; 
No. 616 (wo. cxxxvi. N. 8.) LL 
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and in 1876, 163,972l. 7s. 11d.; being an increase of 75,660l., or 
85°7 per cent. 

Here we have reliable data, which prove incontestably, that under 
the most favourable conditions, with increasing wealth, flourishing 
trade, and high wages, the population of one of the largest and most 
prosperous towns in the kingdom, under the system of free medical 
relief, so indiscriminately administered in this country at the present 
time, has become more and more demoralised. So much is this the 
case, that the day of prosperity has been the one, of all others, which 
an increasing number of the inhabitants has selected, as the right 
and best time to accept alms from the medical charities, without 
any feeling of shame or degradation. This is a humiliating revela- 
tion for the country at large, because, if the most enlightened of our 
countrymen have thus fallen from the high estate of manly inde- 
pendence, which used to be the pride and boast of Englishmen, what 
must be the condition of affairs in other large towns in our midst ? 

It has been ascertained that of the four millions inhabiting 
London one million, or one-fourth, receive gratuitous medical treat- 
ment, and in the inner circle of London where free dispensaries and 
the out-patient departments of hospitals abound, the proportion of 
the population so assisted is still larger. It may be said, without 
exaggeration, that in the interior of London, including its great 
eastern and southern quarters, nearly all below the middle class, and 
some even of them, are provided with medical attendance and medi- 
cines by private charity, with some assistance from the Poor Law.' 

This statement has often been declared unreliable. The writer 
has, however, ascertained, that the number of patients benefited by 
the medical charities which participated in the grant made by the 
Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund in 1878, including those re- 
lieved at Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals, was 
1,092,735, of which 858,654 were hospital and institution cases, only 
234,081 being treated at dispensaries. New cases are alone included 
in these returns, and many thousands of casualties are purposely 
omitted. 

In Liverpool 159,000 people out of a population of 493,000, or 
one-third of the whole, are in receipt of gratuitous medical attend- 
anee. An ex-Mayor of Liverpool, Mr. Alderman Forwood, recently 
declared, that he had prepared a return of all the free medical relief 
given in that town, and he found that at fifteen Medical Charities re- 
ceiving a grant from the Hospital Sunday Fund 258,200 separate cases 
had been treated during the past twelve months. He further ex- 
pressed his belief, from the knowledge he had derived as an old and 
active inhabitant of Liverpool, that not more than 50,000, or one- 
fifth of the whole number benefited, could be really deserving of free 
medical relief. 

The actual amount of gratuitous medical relief given in the 


1 Metropolitan Medical Relief, 1879. 
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places named, relatively to the whole population, is therefore :— 
In London in 1878, one in every four; in Birmingham in 1876, one 
in 3.6; in Liverpool in 1877, one in two. 

So we might go on giving instance after instance of the demoral- 
ising and increasing abuses fostered by the present system. It has 
been well shown by Dr. Henry Monckton, of Rugeley, Staffordshire, 
upon experience gained at the Provident Dispensary there, that, cal- 
culating the million Londoners to represent a dispensary of one and 
a half million of members—at Rugeley 66 per cent. claim attendance 
in the year—they would have annually contributed 300,000 guineas. 
Such a sum would be nearly enough to defray the cost of maintain- 
ing seventeen metropolitan general hospitals,—including Guy’s, St. 
Thomas's, and St. Bartholomew’s,—thirty-three general and thirteen 
provident dispensaries, together with thirteen nursing institutions, 
for one year. 

Such a state of affairs, as Mr. Gamgee and others declare, suggests 
a fraud:—-1. On the benevolent who furnish funds for the support of 
medical charities in the confident belief that their ministrations are 
confined to worthy recipients. 2. On the members of the medical 
profession who give their services to hospitals without payment. 3. 
Upon the great body of medical and surgical practitioners, who are 
prepared to render their services on equitable terms of remuneration, 
according to the position in life and the means of those who seek 
their aid. 4. On the poor, being worthy objects of charity, who are 
deprived of that amount of attention, time, and care which their 
cases need, and who often suffer in health by the long hours of wait- 
ing and the overcrowding to which they have to submit in the 
hospital waiting-rooms. 

On the second and third points here brought out‘ The British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review’ thus declares the views of the 
medical profession in an able article on ‘The Limits of Unpaid Ser- 


vice, published January 1875. Speaking of the abuse of hospiials, 
the writer proceeds :— 


This leads us to one more evil, and the last we shall mention, which the 
present system inflicts upon our profession. It is this. The excessive 
amount of unpaid labour has a tendency to depreciate the whole scale of our 
professional remuneration, and thereby to lower our social position. This, 
we think, must be clear to anyone who reflects for a moment upon the sub- 
ject. Ifwe are so ready to give away the commodity in which we deal, 
and by the sale of which we earn our livelihood, namely, medical advice, 
the public naturally conclude it cannot be worth much after all. People 
are not usually so willing to give away that which they consider of value ; 
and it is not unreasonable that when the public see medical men vieing 
with one another in setting up free hospitals and dispensaries, and offering 
their gratuitous services to all comers—it is not unreasonable that they 
should conclude that a medical man’s advice is of very little account. But 


* Classified Directory of Metropolitan Charities, 1880. 
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there is another way in which this excessive amount of ‘charitable’ attend- 
ance cheapens our services and lowers the scale of our remuneration, and it 
is this,—when no limit is put upon the grade of applicants at our hospitals 
and dispensaries, many of the lower middle-class find their way to them. 
But the lower-middle class are connected by many ties with the classes 
above them, e.g., as servants and masters, workpeople and employers. And 
the master or the employer not unnaturally grudges paying a large fee for 
that which his butler or his foreman gets for nothing. He knows that his 
employés are well off for their station in life, and could afford to pay some- 
thing in proportion to their income ; and he asks, If the doctors are ready 
to treat them for nothing, why not the classes above them? It may seem 
to us absurd to argue in this way, but still there can be no doubt that it is 
frequently done, and that it is this which leads to our being so often asked 
to see patients without a fee, or to see them twice or thrice for a single fee. 
Thus, our willingness to exercise charity where charity is really needful has 
led, by want of strict limitation and control, to the whole scale of our pro- 
fessional remuneration being lowered and broken down. If we were some- 
what more chary of giving our services indiscriminately, if we insisted upon 
the hospitals and dispensaries taking such precautions as would ensure our 
being required to give our gratuitous services only to the really poor, it 
would have a very wholesome effect upon the entire scale of professional re- 
muneration, and not only upon our remuneration, but also upon our social 
status. For it cannot be doubted that if our work were better paid, and if 
there were less haggling about fees, our profession would be more esteemed 
by the public than it now is; and society would gradually come to set 
a higher value upon our services, and to believe that the article we have to 
sell is really worth the buying. 

These, then, are some of the chief grounds why we say that great 
changes are needed in the mode of administering out-patient relief. The re- 
lief is inefficient, partly because the medical men are overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and partly because the amount of unpaid labour is excessive ; and this 
inordinate amount. of unpaid work tends to cheapen the whole of our pro- 
fessional services, and to lower both our scale of remuneration and our 
social position.* 


It thus becomes evident that the present system of medical relief 
must be reformed. It injures all classes. It demoralises the patient, 
deprives the poor of their lawful inheritance, defrauds the medical 
profession, and hampers the hospitals’ finances to such an extent, 
that one London hospital, with an expenditure of 30,000/. a year, 
recently advertised a debt of 13,000/. on current account. Of this 
institution the rector of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, referring to the 
establishment of a provident dispensary in his district, writes :— 

Last year we drew up rules and a scale of fees. The doctors best known 
in the neighbourhood agreed to be on the staff, and a collector has been em- 
ployed. Everyone has worked well, but as yet the scheme is not a success. 
The cause of failure is the facility with which the working people can get 
attendance at the London hospitals and free dispensaries. It is hopeless 


* Since this paper has been in type the medical staff of the London Hospital have 
unanimously voted against a system of small payments from out-patients, according 
to their means, which the governors desired to introduce. 
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to expect that they will put aside, even a penny a week for medicine and a 
doctor’s attendance, when they can obtain as much for the mere asking. As 
long, therefore, as the hospitals give their relief so freely and indiscrimi- 
nately, we must expect that the people will use this ‘ stepping-stone to pau- 
perism ’ and be deprived of that ‘ happiest of results, the healthy feeling of 
self-help and independence,’ which belongs to those who do their duty in 
providing for the necessities of life. 


From knowledge of the work done, both by the vicar of St. Jude's 
and the gentlemen who labour with him, and from an actual in- 
spection of the out-patient department of the London Hospital, it is 
only just to declare the conviction, on the one hand, that the London 
Hospital is probably less abused than almost any other of the metro- 
politan hospitals; and, on the other, that the letter which we quote 
would never have been written, unless circumstances had clearly 
convinced Mr. Barnett and his friends that the evil was too great 
to be grappled with without the aid of public opinion, and the cordial 
co-operation of the committees of the charities named. Having 
thus pointed out the extent of the abuses which at present cry for 
redress at the hands of those who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of the hospitals throughout the country, it becomes necessary 
to try and suggest a remedy for the evils in question. 

The recent controversy at Guy’s Hospital has revealed a bad 
system of government there, which must necessarily make it a re- 
formed corporation. The inhabitants of the borough of Southwark 
and many local bodies have decided to urge Parliament to grant a 
Commission of Inquiry into the management and constitution of 
Guy’s Hospital. The writer is, however, convinced, from the inquiries 
he has made, and the knowledge he has acquired of the administra- 
tion of medical relief in this country, that the time has now arrived 
for appointing a Commission to inquire into the management of all the 
hospitals and medical charities throughout the country. The pre- 
sent treasurer of Guy’s Hospital formed one of a deputation which 
urged Mr. Cross to grant a similar inquiry, and there is a growing 
feeling that such a proceeding would confer much benefit on the 
public at large, and would lead to the redressing of many abuses. 
The writer has every confidence that if the subject is properly repre- 
sented to Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, he will gladly issue this greatly 
needed Commission. Meanwhile the hospital managers can them- - 
selves do much to bring about the necessary reforms. 

Now it should be distinctly understood that, although this 
question divides itself into a twofold abuse, namely, that of the 
out-patient and that of the in-patient departments respectively, 
until last year no attempt had been made to remedy the latter 
evil. This is probably due to the vastness of the number of out- 
patients as compared with that of the in-patients, which fact has 
completely driven its consideration out of the field, for the time at 
least. This, however, is remarkable, because in practice a majority 
of the in-patients are admitted from the out-patient departments, 
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and on an average the cost of one in-patient represents something 
like the expenditure upon twenty-five out-patients. Be this as it 
may, with a knowledge of the success which has attended the intro- 
duction of the provident dispensary system at the Royal Albert 
Hospital, Devonport, and remembering that a limited company of 
philanthropists, representatives of the Foresters, Oddfellows, and 
other workmen’s societies, has just been formed with the object of 
introducing the same system at the metropolitan hospitals and else- 
where, the abuses connected with the out-patient system may be left 
for future consideration. 

The in-patients and the abuses incidental to their treatment 
remain to be considered. Are the beds of the hospitals occupied to 
any great extent by people who can afford to pay for their treatment? 
After many years’ careful investigation, and with extensive experience, 
the writer is forced to the conclusion that many such cases are to be 
met with at the voluntary hospitals. If anyone is sceptical on the 
point, let him visit the Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, and, with the 
aid of one of the staff, let him ascertain the real circumstances of the 
first twenty patients he finds there. If any confidence is to be placed 
in the judgment of those who ought to be best informed, one visit 
will suffice. But, apart from the question of the abuse of the 
in-patient department, another difficulty has to be met. Every hos- 
pital manager who has had a lengthened experience in hospital 
administration must have had his attention directed to the subject of 
payment by patients, through the applications which are over and 
over again made by persons of education with limited means: gover- 
nesses and others who, when attacked by severe illness or overtaken 
by an accident, find themselves greatly in need of the comforts and 
skilled nursing which a well-regulated hospital can alone afford. 
Such instances often occur in the case of sons of gentlemen engaged 
in offices, and living in lodgings where they find themselves unable 
to obtain the facilities for securing the treatment they need when ill. 
These people under such circumstances are really the most helpless 
class of all, for none are poorer when overtaken by long or severe ill- 
ness than many of those who belong to the middle and upper classes, 
and who are commonly called ‘ well-to-do.’ Men and women who can- 
not take alms, who are just able to live comfortably when in good 
health, but who have no margin for an expensive doctor’s bill; who 
from their-position cannot join provident clubs, and who ought not 
to use hospital tickets because such a course makes them feel that 
they are depriving their poorer neighbours of room and care,—what 
are such as these todo? If they apply at the hospitals and offer to 
pay for their treatment they are refused admission on the ground 
that ‘it is impossible to admit such cases, even on payment, for the 
hospital is established for the relief of the poor, and is essentially 
charitable in its objects.’ A large number of people believe that the 
solution to this difficulty will be found in the addition of pay wards 
to the existing hospitals. In other words, they urge the committees 
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of the large general hospitals, whether endowed or supported by 
voluntary contributions, to set apart a few of their wards for the 
accommodation of patients who can afford to pay. Thus Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, in a letter to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ writes :—‘ It is 
only a question of means to an end, but it is essential as a first step 
that the public and the profession decide between the establishment 
of paying wards in the general hospitals or the erection of separate 
hospitals for the paying classes exclusively. He declares that he is in 
favour of taking a certain number of wards in some of the best con- 
structed hospitals and setting them aside for the accommodation of 
patients at varying rates of payment, to meet the varying means of 
applicants. Such a step he considers would have the great recommen- 
dation of economy, simplicity of arrangement, and efficiency. The staff 
and the nursing, with all the other appliances of a well-regulated hos- 
pital, are already there, and very little alteration would be required. 
In some cases, indeed, a separate wing might be assigned for this pur- 
pose, and help the funds required for the care of the poor. This 
plan is the common practice in America, where a certain portion of 
the wards of each hospital are set apart for paying patients, and the 
profits thus made enable the managers to increase the number of free 
beds allotted to the deserving poor. At that huge pauper hospital, 
the Belle Vue, if any inmate be desirous to avoid the unpleasantness 
of being called a pauper, he is permitted to pay 3/. 38.a month, which 
is about the cost of each patient’s maintenance.‘ This is the very 
opposite principle to the pauperising system we English adopt. But 
an American has very little, if any, sympathy with pauperism, and the 
Poor Law system is regarded by him with something akin to disgust. 
It would be well if we English shared this feeling, and if we also 
objected strongly to pauperising methods in good works for our 
fellow men. It is a hopeful sign that the question of payment by 
patients for treatment in British hospitals is attracting a good deal 
of attention just now. In Scotland, especially, the managers are 
displaying much activity, and the paying ward promises soon to 
become a recognised institution in that part of the United Kingdom. 
Many difficulties will have to be overcome, however, before this 
system will be popular. Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S., Senior 
Surgeon to the London Hospital, declares that even in cases where a 
patient is attacked with infectious disease paying wards are un- 
popular. His experience teaches that there is a strong antipathy on 
the part of the public to avail themselves of such accommodation 
and facilities, notwithstanding the example set by many leading 
members of the medical profession, who have caused their children, 
when suffering from contagious disease, to be removed to the isolation 
wards at the Fever Hospital in the interests of the public health. He 
is therefore of opinion that separate institutions for the exclusive 





* Pay Hospitals and Paying Wards of the World, p.74. Being facts in support of 
@ rearrangement of the English system of Medical Relief. London: John & A, 
Churchill. 1880. 
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treatment of paying patients are a necessity. The late Sir Francis 
Hicks, treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital, speaking of the establish- 
ment of pay wards in the existing hospitals, expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to this procedure. He states that those who put 
forth such a contention seem to forget that many of the large insti- 
tutions of the Metropolis are precluded by the provisions of their 
charters from taking in paying patients. But, beyond this obstacle, 
great difficulties would be found in apportioning a part of a hospital 
in which patients were to receive the attendance of medical gentle- 
men not connected with the establishment, or the administration of 
the place, generally. Again, in none of the hospitals so proposed to 
be converted could infectious diseases be treated. But the strongest 
objection against the pay ward was the one general ground that 
the internal administration of an establishment could not be sue- 
cessfully carried out under the mixed conditions. Further, it is 
known that the committees of the general hospitals on the one 
hand do not feel justified in devoting to such a purpose any portion 
of their funds, or any part of the buildings entrusted to their care 
for the exclusive use of the needy and deserving poor. Nor on the 
other hand are those who can afford to pay for their treatment likely 
to avail themselves of accommodation provided in a charitable in- 
stitution, for fear they may be charged, however falsely, with having 
accepted charity. Consulting physicians and surgeons declare that 
for hygienic reasons they should object to send their private patients 
into pay wards attached to the present hospitals. The great mass of 
the medical profession object to this plan of solving a difficult question, 
because they not unjustly fear that it would cause their patients in all 
likelihood to pass out of the hands of the private medical attendant. 

Summing up the arguments for and against paying wards, the 
‘Lancet,’ though strongly in favour of the movement, was forced to 
the conclusion that there were difficulties of many kinds, in London 
at least, which would debar the general hospitals from taking the 
initiative in the matter. It was therefore desirable that an inde- 
pendent organisation should promote the reforms. The general opinion 
of the public and the profession being in favour of some steps being 
taken to introduce a system of payment according to the means of 
the patients, a public meeting was held at the Mansion House three 
years ago, at which the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas 
White, presided. Memorials were presented from the principal 
hospital managers, and the leading members of the medical profes- 
sion in London, who, with singular unanimity, recorded their opinion 
that the proposed movement was a necessity, and they therefore pro- 
mised to support it by all means in their power. Mr. John Walter, 
M.P., the President of the Royal College of Physicians, Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, K.C.B., the late Canon Miller, D.D., the late Sir Francis 
Hicks, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, Mr. Blake, M.P., 
Mr. Ernest Hart, and others, expressed strong sympathy with the 
objects of the meeting, and it was decided that it was desirable to 
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establish an association, with the object of providing hospital treat- 
ment, skilled nursing, convalescent institutions, and other accommo- 
dation, much needed at present, for the benefit of all classes when 
attacked by illness, who can afford to pay for such advantages. It 
was further resolved that the Home Hospitals Association would ren- 
der material public services by co-operating with the managers of the 
present hospitals supported by endowments or private charity, in pre- 
venting the abuse of such hospitals by people who can afford to pay 
for their treatment, and by providing for the benefit of the public, 
and for the assistance of the medical profession, well regulated hos- 
pitals and convalescent institutions, to which the latter can send with 
confidence patients wishing to defray the cost of the accommodation 
which they require, and cannot otherwise obtain. 

In pursuance of the twofold object for which the Home Hospital 
Association was founded, the managers have not only opened at Fitzroy 
House, Fitzroy Square, London, the first English Home or pay hos- 
pital, but they have also distributed a large number of facts, figures, 
and papers, calculated to arouse public interest in this important 
branch of medical reform. Facts relating to the paying- wards and 
pay hospitals of other countries in all parts of the world have been 
carefully revised and codified, and ample details of the various sys- 
tems in force will be found in the book which has resulted, entitled 
‘Pay Hospitals and Paying Wards throughout the World.’ The com- 
mittee of the Association has been in communication with the mana- 
gers of some of the larger English hospitals, and notably with the 
Treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. It was proposed that 
the Association should rent from the treasurer one entire wing of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. But after much anxious deliberation the 
Committee of the Association declined the offer, because they did 
not see their way to make arrangements whereby a financial success 
could be secured. So much interest was, however, excited in the 
minds of the treasurer and governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital by 
these negotiations that it was decided to apply to the Charity Com- 
missioners for authority to open one of the blocks as a hospital for 
remunerative paying patients, and to set apart a certain number of 
beds for poor paying patients. The Charity Commissioners have just 
given their consent to a trial of the experiment for a period not 
exceeding ten years; but this time may be extended and the regula- 
tions relating to the patients may be altered from time to time with 
the consent of the Commissioners. The first objection of the late 
Sir Francis Hicks to the admission of paying patients to English 
hospitals has now been finally removed, and every thriftily managed 
hospital in the country may take heart and give a trial to the new 
system. Unfortunately, the treasurer and governors of St. Thomas's 
Hospital have, in their enthusiasm in the cause of this new system of 
hospital government, failed to recognise and provide against difficul- 
ties which are likely to defeat the scheme they have so much at heart. 
Mr. Hutchinson showed the objections which the English public have 
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to hospital wards, and it cannot be wise to ignore so patent a difficulty. 
Yet the St. Thomas’s Hospital scheme depends for its success upon 
the constant occupation of beds in large wards of twenty-five each, 
possessing little privacy, and necessitating a payment of nearly three 
pounds a week (8s. per diem) for this accommodation. It remains 
to be proved if Mr. Hutchinson is right in his estimate of the state 
of public feeling on this question. If he is, and the experience of 
the managers of the London Fever Hospital tends to confirm his 
views, the St. Thomas’s Hospital scheme must fail, because these 
warnings have not been regarded by the promoters at the outset. 
The Home Hospital at Fitzroy House, Fitzroy Square, which has 
become very popular already, has never had the four-bedded ward 
full from the day it was opened,’ nor will the applicants for ad- 
mission consent to be allotted to the double-bedded wards. Remu- 
nerative paying patients desire privacy, and unless they can secure it 
at a hospital, they prefer the discomforts of lodgings or of a small 
house, rather than forfeit it for extra comforts and better nursing. 
In one other particular the St. Thomas’s scheme is conceived in a 
wrong spirit, if success is to be secured. The poor paying patients, 
that is to say,a number of patients, not exceeding fifty-two, paying a 
daily rate of not less than 3s., are to receive accommodation in the 
general wards as ordinary patients, with the free medical attendance 
and advice of the honorary medical staff. Here, again, the treasurer 
and governors are courting defeat. To desire to establish pay wards 
and paying beds is highly creditable to these gentlemen, but it is much 
to be regretted that more care has not been exercised in wisely elabo- 
rating the scheme. It is not possible for the honorary medical staff, 
having due regard to the feeling of the medical profession in this 
country at the present time, to attend paying patients in the general 
wards of the hospitals on the conditions proposed, without incurring 
the enmity of their fellows outside, or without doing an injustice to 
themselves and the public. The right system would be to turn over 
the fifty-two beds allotted to the poor paying patients to the assistant 
physicians and surgeons, and to give these gentlemen a substantial 
honorarium for their services. With the introduction of such a sys- 
tem, another crying evil, at present fraught with injustice to the 
public and the medical profession, will disappear. The junior mem- 
bers of the honorary medical staff of our hospitals will thus receive, 
through the patients’ payments, such a remuneration as will enable 
the most talented of the younger men in each school, apart from the 
question of private means, to attend to these cases, and to weather the 
storm of anxious waiting, which has driven not one, but many, of 
our ablest medical practitioners to resort to general practice in the 
country, not from choice, but from necessity. This is no fancy picture, 
but a painful fact, known to those who have had much to do with 


’ Rather than allow it to remain longer unoccupied, the managers have just 
converted it into separate rooms. 
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English medical schools, Indeed the removal of this evil is one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of the admission of paying 
patients to voluntary hospitals, Yet the St. Thomas’s scheme entirely 
ignores it. For the reasons here stated, and they are by no means 
all that could be urged, the public must not be surprised if the pre- 
sent scheme at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, should fail. It is 
necessary to state this clearly before the experiment is commenced 
there, to prevent hospital managers generally from believing, that be- 
cause this particular scheme may fail, therefore the principle of ad- 
mitting paying patients, under adequate regulations, to voluntary 
hospitals, is erroneous. This is far from being the case, and we could 
wish that one of the best managed provincial hospitals would try the 
experiment under proper regulations and safeguards. 

With its own special work the Home Hospitals Association has made 
good progress. Before Fitzroy House, the first English home hospital, 
was formally opened, there were more applicants for admission than beds 
to accommodate them. Ever since the patients have been more than 
sufficient. Fitzroy House is declared by the ‘Sanitary Record’ to be in 
all senses most complete in its accommodation. ‘ Such is the excel- 
lence of the general arrangements, the perfection of the sanitary 
provision, and the delightful aspect of the whole building, that we 
make no manner of doubt admission to it will always be in request. 
The good taste and feeling for comfort and cheerfulness, displayed 
in the decorations and furniture, give this establishment the aspect 
of a home, and a home of a first-rate character, and must inevitably 
tend to the recovery of the patients, by raising the tone of their 
spirits, and thus assisting the labours of the physicians and surgeons 
in attendance.’ This is high praise and speaks well for the success 
of the home hospital, but it is surpassed by that of a visitor, who has 
recorded in the visitors’ book that, in her opinion, ‘it would be 
delightful to be ill in this charming home!’ At any rate, those who 
are ill in London, or those who come to London to consult a doctor, 
will doubtless be glad to avail themselves of the comforts provided at 
Fitzroy House. Visitors are always welcome, and anyone interested 
in the pay hospital movement should certainly visit it. Although 
the accommodation is so excellent, the charges, though remunerative, 
are very moderate and inclusive. A patient can be admitted for as 
small a payment as three guineas a week. It is the scheme of the 
Home Hospitals Association that the inmates of all establishments 
under its management should be attended by their own medical men. 
In case any persons apply for admission who have no medical attend- 
ant, they will be requested to ask their doctor in the country to advise 
them in making a selection. By this arrangement the comfort of 
the patient, and the privileges of the profession, will be alike 
secured. 

_ _ It will thus be perceived that at the present time hospital abuse 
is in a fair way of being curtailed, because hospital reform has taken 
practical shape and is being wisely extended in the public interest. 
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If hospital managers throughout the country will direct their earnest 
attention to the questions raised in this paper, much practical good 
must result. The experience of the cottage hospital managers proves 
that the people will adopt provident principles if they are encouraged 
to do so. There is no reason whatever that the American system, 
which places the burden of proof of inability to pay something for 
medical relief upon the patient should not be adopted at all the 
English hospitals. It has been worked with earnestness and success 
at many of the special hospitals in London, where the out-patient 
departments are now self-supporting in consequence. It is an aspect 
of the question which demands earnest consideration in this country. 
We hope the day is not far distant when it will constitute the guiding 
principle of all systems of medical relief throughout this kingdom. 
Till this is the case hospital abuse will extensively prevail, and hos- 
pital reform must as certainly remain powerless to deal adequately 
with the abuses that cry so loudly for a remedy. 


Henry C. Burvetr. 


Mr. Car.yte’s RemInNIsceNnces.! 


HOUGH Mr. Carlyle was for some time anxious that his biography 
should never be written, he was one who owed the world a 
biography. No writer had insisted so much as he on the value of 
a true record of a great man’s thoughts, words, and deeds. No 
writer ever did so much to make the illustrious dead immortal in 
their habit as they had lived. His own career was that of a hero, 
in his sense of the term, of a leader and guide. For his complete 
biography we have still to wait, but his ‘ Reminiscences, edited by 
Mr. Froude, already suffice to make the contrasts of his nature and 
of his teaching intelligible. It is as an explanation of his work 
that we intend to review them. In these volumes we, who did not 
know him, hear him talk in unbroken, pathetic, and humorous con- 
verse between himself and the world, the dead and the past. Here 
is explained the secret of the affection and the contempt (wn amour 
rentré) which he entertained for man. In studying these soliloquies 
on the people whom he had known and loved, or seen through (as 
he believed) and despised, we come to perceive how he could so greatly 
desire certain ends, and so heartily detest certain means to these 
ends. Like his own Teufelsdréckh, he proposes the toast, Die Sache 
der Armen in Gottes und Teufels Namen—‘ the cause of the poor 
in Heaven’s name and Hell’s ’—and then pours out his contempt on 
everyone who practically tries to aid the cause of the poor, on all 
‘philanthropists’ from Wilberforce to the Kyrle Society. He speaks 
—no one with a more certain voice—about the awfulness and ‘earnest- 
ness’ of human life, and then, the leaven of the Covenant and the 
Cameronians working in him, he finds ‘all human work transitory, 
small in itself, contemptible’—in short, ‘filthy rags. He falls 
down at the feet of conquerors and warriors, he deifies force and 
fighting ; but the same man, at school and always, ‘ succeeds ill in 
battle, and fain would have avoided it, ‘in the war element had 
little but sorrow,’ and ‘ wept often,’ he says in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
‘indeed to such a degree that he was nicknamed Der Weinende, the 
Tearful.’ Like his favourite Ram Dass, the Indian mystagogue, 
Mr. Carlyle’s heart had ‘fire in it to burn up all the sins in the 
world,’ nor was he ill pleased if the sinners, too, got slightly toasted 
in the process. There were limits enough by birth, by inherited 
qualities, by personal experience, to this great nature that set itself 
boldly to face and cope with the eternities and immensities. Teufels-, 
dréckh, though he was wroth with all who tried philosophically 
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to deduce and derive the nature of a man from his parentage 
and ‘environment,’ ‘ acknowledged the all-but omnipotence of early 
nurture and culture, hereby we have either a doddered dwarf-bush, 
or a high-towering wide-shadowing tree.’ 

This ‘ wide-shadowing tree ’ was born in the bleak Border uplands, 
where wood is scarce enough. The ashes still stand by the farm- 
house: doors—ashes planted by royal command, that there might be 
stout shafts for lances borne in the Border wars. The birch grows 
well, too, on hillsides, where the burns make a scanty soil, and the 
rowan rejoices in coral-red clusters of berries. But other trees are 
rare among the hills that gave birth to Burns and Carlyle and the 
ancestors of Scott. Each of these great men of letters derives the 
colour and bent, as it were, of his genius from one or other influence 
of ‘the debatable land. They rose, like Tweed, Clyde, and Annan, 
from the same hillside, to flow in opposite directions—one, like the 
most musical of waters, beneath Eildon Hills and through the country 
of the Fairy Queen; another to end, like Clyde, in the squalor, 
and petty cares, and coarse noisy festivity of a Scottish town; the 
last: to steal, like Annan, beneath grey cliffs and through melancholy 
moors, to the south and the sea. The Border country has three 
special characteristics, each of which seems to have left its mark on 
the two poets and the writer who would not be a poet. Burns is 
the voice of the rough joyousness and musical sentiment— lasses 
a’ lilting before the dawn o’ day’—of the pastoral life, which found 
in him an adequate Theocritus. To this day the existence of the 
Border nymphs and swains is a kind of Scotch ‘ Decameron,’ a grief 
to the clergy and decent people, and a source of singular and dis- 
ereditable statistics. For Scott the poetry of the Border was re- 
served, and he caught the whispers of the haunted land, where every 
glen has its ruined tower, every tower its legend, every burn its 
ballad, every river its melancholy song. Carlyle inherited the 
religion of the Border, the legacy of the persecuted remnant, the 
wild hill-folk who fought at Drumclog, and who left their bones in 
the bed of the Hettlar Burn, where the dragoons fired down from the 
heights on the praying multitude. In Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ 
there is not a touch of the festivity of the Lowland shepherds, and 
little of interest in the romance of the past. His own people had no 
part or lot in that, but sorrow. His ancestors had not ‘lifted’ cattle 
like Scott’s forefathers, and escaped the gibbet with a jest, or 
‘played a springe and danced a dance beneath the gibbet tree.’ 

It was the fate of one of them—the unhappy man—to be hanged 
for caitle which he never stole. 


‘One vague tradition I will mention, that our humble forefathers dwelt 
long as farmers at Burrens, the old Roman station in Middlebie. Once, 
in times of Border robbery, some Cumberland cattle had been stolen, and 
were chased. The traces of them disappeared at Burrens, and the angry 
Cumbrians demanded of the poor farmer what had become of them. It 
was in vain for him to answer, and aver (truly) that he knew nothing of 
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them, had no concern with them. He was seized by the people, and despite his 
own desperate protestations, despite his wife’s shriekings and his children’s 
cries, he was hanged on the spot. The case, even in those days, was 
thought piteous, and a perpetual gift of the little farm was made to the 
poor widow as some compensation. Her children and children’s children 
continued to possess it till their title was questioned by the Duke (of 


Queensberry), and they (perhaps in my great-grandfather’s time, about 
1720) were ousted. 


This was the share the Carlyles had in the romance of the Border. 
‘Pauvre je suis et de pauvre race,’ Mr. Carlyle might have said, in 
the words of a poet with whom he Would have had even less than his 
usual sympathy. He was all his life on the side of the poor. ‘I 
have heard my father say in late years, with an impressiveness which 
all his perceptions carried with them, that the lot of a poor man was 
growing worse and worse; that the world would not and could not last 
as it was; that mighty changes, of which none saw the end, were on 
the way.’ He was on the side of the poor, and, when there were risings 
and repressions in the west of Scotland, when the middle classes were 
being drilled and armed in. Edinburgh, the doubt in his mind was, 
‘on which side’ he should carry a musket. With all his inherited 
sympathies thus engaged, his almost fanatical love of order enlisted 
him for anyone who would introduce ‘a whiff of grapeshot’ among 
the people when the people grew riotous and anarchic. Thus it was 
never easy to class Mr. Carlyle with politicians. Indeed, his politics 
were as remote as possible from practice. It was a matter of the 
victory of one or the other sympathy. He might be of the party of 
the poor and the oppressed (as long as the poor and oppressed were 
not black or Irish), or he might be on the side of Cromwell, or not 
opposed to the first Bonaparte. Democracy he naturally detested, 
as far as democracy was inconsistent with the absolute power of the 
best men. But, on the other hand, his stoicism, his fatalism (if we 
may use the word), compelled him at times to see in democracy the 
inevitable, a thing against which protest was no more effectual than 
against death. The people who felt with him about the poor were 
less quick than himself to recognise the necessary limitations of 
human endeavours, were more hopeful of scaling the ‘ un-o’erleaped 
mountains of necessity.’ Therefore, in his stoicism he despised them 
and their schemes almost as heartily as he scorned persons who were 
quite careless, sportsmen and dandies, and esthetic upholsterers. It 
was not easy to be in harmony with Mr. Carlyle. A certain bitter- 
ness remained in him, a deposit, perhaps, of many centuries of 
hereditary poverty and ill-rewarded toil. 

The son, as far as can be reckoned, of the man evicted by the 
Duke of Queensberry from the farm which atoned for innocent blood, 
was the grandfather of Mr. Carlyle. Thomas was his name, and he 
lived the life too congenial to Burns, as the humble boon-companion 
of tipsy lairds. One of them, Bridekirk, was a kind of Whig Balma- 
whapple, and tuneful like that excellent squire. James Carlyle, Mr. 
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Carlyle’s father, was, in character, a reaction against the too festive 
and improvident example of Thomas. People who believe in inhe- 
rited qualities (and Mr. Carlyle himself was much interested in 
examining these), will find, in James Carlyle, all of Thomas, except 
the power of speech. He was a man of immense strength and almost 
grotesque simplicity of character, who worked hard, as mason and 
farmer, and prospered in his work. In all Mr. Carlyle’s writings 
there is no more beautiful and tender passage than the description of 
this good father, set down on the day of the old man’s funeral, when 
Irving, as his friend says, was ‘ probably unsatisfactory.’ ‘ My father,’ 
says Mr. Carlyle, ‘was to the last the pleasantest man I had to 
speak to in Scotland. . . . It was he exclusively that determined on 
educating me, that, from his small hard-earned funds, sent me to 
school and college, and made me whatever I may be, or may become.’ 
He was (like his son), ‘ emphatic above all men.’ He was brave, in- 
credulous, irascible ; he regarded Burns, ‘ not with aversion, at worst 
with inditference and neglect.’ ‘ Poetry, fiction in general, he had 
universally seen treated as not only idle, but false and criminal.’ He 
never was fifty miles from home, he knew nothing but what the 
Bible and old men told him; he was liberal, ‘ paying his men hand- 
somely, and with overplus.’ He was, but not of the absolutely 
straitest sect, religious, ‘a Burgher, strict, not strictest species of 
Presbyterian Dissenter.’: Perhaps the Anti-Burghers are stricter; the 
Cameronians certainly were. 

Of this father, a David Deans without his Pharisaism and folly, 
Mr. Carlyle was always very distinctly the son. He, too, was empha- 
tic and irascible; he, too, though himself essentially an artist, 
treated art in general much as his father had treated poetry in the 
person of Burns. He, too, was religious, though he ceased to bow 
down in the house of Burghers, or Anti-Burghers. He, too, was incre- 
dulous, and would not believe that Scotland any longer bore men like 
his father, though it is pleasant to hold that the race is not really 
extinct. 

What sort of child was it that the stonemason of Ecclefechan was 
determined to run the heavy risk of educating ? 


I remember, perhaps in my fifth year, his teaching me arithmetical 
things, especially how to divide (my | tters, taught me by my mother, I 
have no recollection of whatever ; of reading scarcely any). He said, This is 
the divider (divisor) ; this, &c.; and gave me a quite clear notion how to do 
it. My mother said I would forget it all; to which he answered, ‘ Not so 
much as they that have never learnt it.’ He took me down to Annan 
Academy on the Whitsunday morning, 1806 ; I trotting at his side in the 
way alluded to in ‘ Teufelsdréckh.’ 


Carlyle must then have been more than ten years old; his earliest 
schooling he got at Ecclefechan. Here, about his eighth year, it must 
have first occurred to him that the coach from Edinburgh to London, 
which rattled through the little town, was ‘other than some terres- 
trial Moon, rising and setting by mere law of Nature, like the hea- 
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venly one. . . . It was then that, independently of Schiller’s Wil- 
helm Tell, I made this not quite insignificant reflection (so true also 
in spiritual things): Any road, this simple Entepfuhl (Ecclefechan) 
road, will lead you to the end of the world !” 

We do not propose to follow minutely all the steps which Mr. 
Carlyle took, on all the roads that led him from the ladder whereon, 
as a child, he ‘ watched the distant western mountains,’ to the end of 
the world, whither he has now arrived. His education he probably 
owed, like all men, chiefly to himself. He hated school life at Annan, 
where he seems to have been as unskilled in battle as Shelley was at 
Eton. In ‘Sartor Resartus,’ he *says: ‘My schoolmaster... . 
pronounced me a genius, fit for the learned professions, and that 
I must one day be sent to the Gymnasium (Annan), and to the Uni- 
versity (Edinburgh). Meanwhile, what printed thing soever I could 
meet with I read. My very copper pocket-money I laid out on stall 
literature; which, as it accumulated, I, with my own hands, sewed 
into volumes.’ It was in 1806 that he went to Annan Grammar 
school, in 1809 to Edinburgh University, where he despised the pro- 
fessors, read much, and talked much with college friends. In 1814 
he returned, as mathematical master, to Annan, where, being proud 
and shy and stiff, he longed in vain for society and sympathy. 
Edward Irving, then a schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshire, met 
him in Annan and Edinburgh; after beginning with a little aversion 
they became friends, and from 1816 to 1818 Carlyle too was a 
‘ Hinterschlag, in the ‘ lang toun’ that sprawls along its bay by the 
Northern Sea. But he remained a spiritual Hinterschlag all his 
life, a dominie wielding incorporeal ‘ tawse.’ 

Between 1818 and the writing of ‘Sartor Resartus’ in 1833, in 
these fifteen years which are of most interest to us, Mr. Carlyle’s cha- 
racter as @ man and an author were fixed and matured. In them he 
had lived and loved and suffered, had doubted, and in some way 
conquered his doubts, had acquired his own extraordinary mode 
of expression, and had attained to what he considered an adequate 
and satisfactory conception of the universe. More important years 
there could not be, but the record of them, in the ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
though invaluable, is comparatively slight. Many pages are occupied 
with the story of Edward Irving, and of that singular friendship 
between Mr. Carlyle and the popular preacher. This chapter scarcely 
enables us to understand Irving. He was brilliant, ambitious, and 
religious, with no doubtful sincerity, but we still fail to understand 
how he was sympathetic to Mr. Carlyle, and how, being a sane and 
educated man, he lapsed into the ignorant absurdities of the 
‘tongues,’ and was sucked into the ‘foul gulfs of London pulpit 
popularities.’ Irving’s history is an unexplained tragedy, something 
like Mr. Browning’s ‘ Paracelsus.’ He was too honest a man to be 
a successful charlatan, and yet we see, from a dozen touches in 
this sketch, that the nature of the charlatan was not wholly foreign 
to him. To his example, perhaps, we owe Mr. Carlyle’s literary 
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manner. That manner a discreet. but dry French critic. has lately 
spoken of as ‘the style of a mystagogue.’ It is very difficult for 
our generation, which has become so accustomed to Mr. Carlyle’s 
voice, to judge as to its chance of permanence, as to its possible 
power of reaching and touching future generations. If foreigners, as 
is sometimes said, represent posterity, and if M. Scherer represents 
foreigners, then the odds are that, in the twentieth century, Mr. Car- 
lyle’s books will find but few students. His own theory of style is thus 
expressed in the ‘ Reminiscences’: ‘The ultimate rule is: learn so far 
as possible to be intelligent and transparent—no notice taken of 
your style, but solely of what you express by it. But was Mr. 
Carlyle intelligible and transparent? ‘The chaotic nature of these 
paper-bags aggravates our obscurity,’ he says, as editor of ‘ Teufels- 
dréckh.’ Some of Mr. Carlyle’s books, ‘ Frederick’ especially, are 
not badly described as ‘chaotic paper-bags;’ not. so much books, 
as the raw material of books. As to his expression, it is like-that 
of a man accustomed to the companyof ‘solitude and the night,’ 
and much given to soliloquy and a kind of short-hand.thought. His 
constant exclamations, his nicknames—‘ apes,’ ‘dead dogs,’ ‘ wind- 
bags,’ ‘ niggers,’ and all the rest of them—are the language of a man 
talking angrily and vehemently to himself. Because he had so much 
worth hearing to say, because he looked about him with eyes abso- 
lutely clear and honest, because, -like his namesake of Ercildoune, 
‘True Thomas,’ he had-the tongue that:could not lie, the world was 
compelled to listen to him. His utterances-about- the sorrows and 
confusions of his own time are often not much more articulate. than 
the voice in which the spirits of dead New Zealanders speak through 
their tohunga, ‘like the sighing. sound of the wind in an empty 
vessel,’ His ‘ Latter-day Pamphlets’ are the: lamentations of a hope- 
less Jeremiah. Yet it was in this wise, apparently, that Mr. Carlyle 
found it easiest to be ‘intelligent and-transparent.’ . ‘His own poor 
affectations, he says, ‘he caught more or: less from Itving. He 
affected the Miltonic or old English Puritan style, and strove visibly 
to imitate it more and more till almost -the end of his career, when 
indeed it had become his own, and even the language he used in 
utmost heat of business for expressing his meaning. At this time 
2816) and for years afterwards, there was something of preconceived 
intention visible in it, in fact -of- real affectation, as there could not 
well help being.’ Perhaps, with the. necessary changes, these words 
explain that much debated matter, Mr. Carlyle’s own style. ‘ Puritan’ 
itis, but rather in the manner of an emphatic Nithsdale than of a 
scholarly old English Puritan. It is-crossed by poetry, by true elo- 
quence and passion, and broken up by.a habit of soliloquy, and of the 
petulant tossing about of nicknames. The style had to be tolerated, 
because, in private life, or in addressing the public, it was the style of 
the oracle. 

The education which the world was giving Mr. Carlyle was a very 
hard one. It took the shape of poverty, disease, and doubt. . Teach- 
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ing small boys and girls became intolerable to him. He looked wist- 
fully towards literature; his knowledge of German and French 
enabled him to make small sums by translating. In these evil years 
his father stood by him bravely. ‘When I had peremptorily ceased 
from being a schoolmaster, though he inwardly disapproved of the 
step as imprudent, and saw ine in successive summers lingering be- 
side him in sickliness of body and mind, without outlook towards any 
good, he had the forbearance to say, at worst, nothing, never once to 
whisper discontent with me.’ The pilgrim was a captive in the castles 
of Giants Dyspepsia and Doubt. From the former he never escaped, 
nor could the temporary disuse of tobacco, a life in the noiseless 
country, and riding exercise amounting to 30,000 miles, during the 
composition of ‘ Frederick,’ shake off the fiend that sat post equitem. 
Mr. Carlyle returns to the topic again and again. Probably he thought 
too much about his own inside, and was more or less hypochondriac. 
But his lifelong sufferings have left their mark on the work of his 
life, and many a hard word and bitter judgment of his contempo- 
raries may be attributed, not so much to himself, as to his lutin, his 
evil familiar spirit, dyspepsia. Every one over eighteen, who reads at 
all, has passed through his course of Mr. Carlyle, and has been 
obliged to see the world, for a season, draped in mourning. Many 
a bad quarter of an hour he has given all of us: Let younger people, 
who have these ‘ Reminiscences’ to explain things, take heart. Cakes 
and ale have not ceased to exist because Mr. Carlyle was dyspeptic. 
The sun is not abolished, nor has life at all left off being worth living, 
because Mr. Carlyle was put on a regimen of oatmeal porridge, and 
wrote books. when perhaps he would have been better employed in 
playing golf. There is a time for ‘ Latter-day Pamphlets’ and a time 
for Rabelais... , Pantagruel will see Teufelsdréckh out, and the curé of 
Meudon was a wiser man. than the recluse of Craigenputtoch. It is 
positively a comfort, in its way, to read Mr. Carlyle’s ferocious judg- 
ments of men we know to have been kind, humorous,and wise. If he 
maligns them, the world: too may be less black than he paints it: 
He runs amuck among friends and indifferent people with his swash- 
ing. blow, or kicks them out with a word of contemptuous praise. 
About some of the kindest and most blameless people, still surviving, 
Mr, Carlyle wrote, in his moody old age, words which we are sure he 
never meant to be published. Charles Lamb is the greatest sufferer. 
Mill fares but. badly, Coleridge still worse, and De Quincey’s unkind 
review of Schiller is amply avenged by this blow of the dead hand: 
‘He was a pretty little creature, full of wiredrawn ingenuities, bank- 
rupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride, with the finest silver-toned low 
yoice, and most, elaborate gently-winding courtesies and ingenuities in 
conversation.’ All these men, Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, were 
more heavily handicapped by health and constitution than Mr. 
Carlyle himself, and they had not his strength to bear the burden. 
He judged men hardly, and the world harshly; neither they nor 
it deserve his petulant contempt, nor need we take to shrieking 
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and lamenting, because Mr. Gladstone is not Ireton, ‘nor inspired 
young Goschen,’ Cromwell. The constitution of things is averse to 
the secular triumph of Puritanism, other ways of conceiving of life 
must have their innings, and, whatever the piece that is mounted on 
the world’s boards, it is not so bad as to deserve the ceaseless hoots 
and cat-calls of Mr. Carlyle. 

His dyspepsia has wronged him, and his age, and many of his con- 
temporaries, but it has not been a wasted force. His pessimism, 
though exaggerated, was almost necessary, as a check to the washy 
optimism of thirty years ago. That was the time when war was 
abolished, when a gratifying diminution of crime was anxiously ex- 
pected, when education was to make all the world moral, when com- 
merce was to render it comfortable exceedingly, when Free Trade and 
political economy, and the sweet influences of the suffrage were re- 
ceived as literally a kind of gospel. The thirty years have passed, 
the millennium is no nearer, war is not extinct, and the time is strewn 
with the wrecks of opinions exploded and renounced. Mr. Carlyle 
helped to destroy them. On the granite of his scepticism the tides of 
sentiment broke, and disappeared in foam. 

‘Our wilderness,’ says Teufelsdréckh, ‘is the wide world in an 
atheistic century: our Forty Days are long years of suffering and 
fasting ; nevertheless to these also comes an end.’ The too literal 
‘fasting’ of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Forty Days’ was alleviated by such pieces 
of work as the tutorship of Charles Buller. If angels did not exactly 
minister to him, several young ladies, mentioned in the ‘ Reminiscences’ 
lightened the sorrows of Teufelsdréckh. It is rather curious that he, 
who shows himself to have been the most devoted of husbands, does 
not seem to have regarded his marriage (1826) asa thing predestined, 
inevitable, and from the beginning made in heaven. One lady is ‘a 
figure hanging more or less in my fancy on the usual romantic, or 
latterly quite elegiac and silent terms.’ Another lady ‘ was charming 
in her beautiful Begum sort; had wealth abundant and might per- 
haps have been charmed? None knows.’ Apparently Mr. Carlyle 

was already ‘ charmed’ by his future wife, but here it is not very easy 
to discover exact dates. There is no doubt that between 1818 and 
1824 he was excessively miserable. The nature of his melancholy is 
exactly indicated in ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ His old religious faith had 
deserted him. He was ill, and hunger always moved in a parallel 
with him. He was half unconscious of his strength, and incredulous 
of his powers. Clever young men, whe generally have some expe- 
rience of this misery, usually express themselves in verse. Teufels- 
dréckh found that ‘ three courses’ were open to him, as they gene- 
rally are to Mr..Gladstone. He ‘has only one of three things which 
he can next do: Establish himself in Bedlam ; begin writing Satanic 
poetry ; or blow out his brains.’ The little poetry which Mr. Carlyle 
has left is by no means Satanic. In that direction there was no out- 
let. He devoured his own heart in silence, like Bellerophon. ‘To 
consume your own choler, as some chimneys consume their own smoke ; 
to keep a whole Satanic school spouting, if it must spout inaudibly, is 
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a negative yet no slight virtue, nor one of the commonest in these 
times.’ Teufelsdréckh says: ‘ The “ Enchiridion” of Epictetus I had 
ever with me, often as my sole rational companion.’ Whether this touch 
be autobiographical or not, it is certain that Mr. Carlyle found his 
way out of his doubt and perplexity by the path of Stoicism. In the 
chapter of ‘ Sartor Resartus’ called ‘ The Everlasting No,’ we read that 
Teufelsdréckh, in the midst of his disgust and difficulties, asked him- 
self suddenly, in a dirty little street of Paris, ‘ What art thou afraid 
of? Despicable biped! What is the sum-total of the worst that lies 
before thee? Death? Well, Death; and say the pangs of Tophet 
too, and all that the Devil or Man may, will, or can do against thee. 
. - » Let it come then, I will meet and defyit!’ Dr. Johnson failed 
to reach this philosophy, and was terribly afraid of Tophet. This is 
Stoicism, or one expression of it. Its other word is ‘ Love not pleasure ; 
love God,’ in which Mr. Carlyle found ‘ the Everlasting Yes.’ If men 
could think by deputy, the whole problem was solved long ago, and the 
answer found by Marcus Aurelius. But life is not geometry, and, ap- 
parently, people are seldom satistied with the solution of a problem 
till they have found it for themselves. Mr. Carlyle seems to have 
finally done this in 1824-25. ‘This year I found that I had con- 
quered all my scepticisms, agonising doubtings, fearful wrestlings with 
the foul and vile, and soul-murdering Mud-gods of my epoch; had 
escaped as from a worse than Tartarus, with ail its Phlegethons and 
Stygian quagmires, and was emerging free in spirit into the eternal 
blue of ether, where, blessed be Heaven! I have for the spiritual part 
ever since lived, looking down upon the welterings of my poor fellow- 
creatures, in such multitudes and millions, still stuck in that fatal 
element, and have had no concern whatever in their Puseyisms, 
ritualisms, metaphysical controversies and cobwebberies, and no feel- 
ing of my own except honest silent pity for the serious or religious 
part of them, and occasional indignation for the poor world’s sake, at 
the frivolous secular and impious part, with their universal suffrages, 
their Nigger Emancipations, sluggard and scoundrel Protection 
societies, and ** unexampled prosperities ” for the time being.’ 

‘Are they many that shall be saved?’ This old leaven of the 
Covenant, this converted Thomas, more certain than Cromwell that 
he has been, and is, in ‘a state of grace,’ thinks not. ‘I understood 
well what the old Christian people meant by “conversion,” by 
God’s infinite mercy to them.’ Mr. Carlyle, like Tertullian, and the 
Blessed in the old Italian paintings, seems to have derived some satis- 
faction from looking over the airy battlements of his private Paradise, 
at the sufferings of the Puseyites, metaphysicians, politicians, eman- 
cipators of the slave, and other heretics. In his ‘ Reminiscences’ he 
thanks Goethe, not the ancient Stoies, for his happy ‘conversion.’ ‘I 
then felt, and still feel, endlessly indebted to Goethe in the business.’ 
‘Bodily health itself seemed improving.’ This temporary pbysical 
rally had probably a good deal to do with the spiritual change. 

What was the faith with which Mr. Carlyle contented himself? 
This is a question people have asked earnestly and frequently, though 
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‘the highest cannot be spoken of in words.’ Mr. Carlyle was be-+ 
lieved, by young men in spiritual trouble, to have found something 
out, so to speak ; to have private information about the secret of the 
painful earth. Many men in our time, in all times, have this mys- 
terious reputation. They are known to have wandered in the wilder- 
ness, and to have come out, on the other side, into a promised land of 
content. What message did they hear from Sinai? People still in 
the wilderness want to know, and Mr. Carlyle was accustomed to the 
visits of earnest. young inquirers. He was almost always kind and 
friendly to young men; he took great trouble to give them helpful 
advice ; his character and presence strengthened and encouraged them. 
But they probably discovered that 


No man can save his brother’s soul, 
Nor pay his brother’s debt. 


Everyone has to answer his own private Sphinx as best he may. As 
to Mr. Carlyle’s faith we will not speculate ; he considered it to be a 
form of Theism, but declined closer definition. He found an ano- 
dyne if not an answer in hard work. ‘I too could now say to my- 
self: Be no longer a Chaos, but a World, or even Worldkin. Produce! 
Produce! Wereit but the pitifullest, infinitesimal fraction of a Pro- 
duct, produce it in God’s name. To the utmost thou hast in thee, out 
with it then!’ Mr. Carlyle came ‘ out with it’ in the shape of the 
* Life of Schiller,’ the translation of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ and essays in 
the * London,’ the ‘ Edinburgh,’ and other reviews. His marriage in 
1826, with a very beautiful and accomplished woman, was followed by 
eighteen months of literary work in Edinburgh, and six or seven 
years of labour and seclusion at Craigenputtoch, a lonely farm belong- 
ing to his wife’s mother. There ‘Sartor Resartus’ was written; a 
substitute for the usual poem or novel in which people get rid of the 
confusions of their youth. In 1834 Mr. Carlyle and his wife moved 
to their house in Cheyne Walk, and, his spiritual troubles all over, Mr. 
Carlyle was as happy as it was in his nature to be. Except in one re- 
spect, his character as a philosopher and writer was made and complete. 

In his youth Mr. Carlyle was, or fancied himself to be, a kind of 
Radical. ‘I can remember,’ he says, ‘how we all cackled and 
triumphed over Southey, as over a slashed and well-slain foe to us 
and mankind, for we were all Radicals in heart, Irving and I as much 
as any of the others, and were not very wise, nor had looked into the 
per contra side.’ He even bore Mr. Mill a grudge, for not making 
him editor of the ‘ Westminster Review:’ ‘ Worse I could not have 
succeeded than poor Mill did himself as editor—sawdust to the 
mast-head, and a croakery of crawling things, instead of a speaking 
by men.’ But Mr. Mill probably knew what a queer and heterodox 
Radical Mr. Carlyle was likely to prove. To tell the truth, Mr. 
Carlyle’s politics were those of the literary man pure and simple, 
that is, things cf emotion, sentiment, reaction. They were no more 
coherent than the political ideas of good Colonel Newcome. A 
literary person is likely to overrate or to despise his profession. Mr. 
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Carlyle did the latter. He was attracted by men of action, and, like 
Mr. Arnold, ‘ praised the keen unscrupulous course.’ There is something 
womanish in the literary character, and men of letters run after a 
soldier with a feminine passion for his red coat and agreeable martial 
swagger. Mark how fond of Cesar Professor Mommsen is, and how 
he and De Quincey and Mr. Froude despise Cicero. In this, though 
there is weakness, there is a certain generosity; it is better to 
admire and applaud than to envy the force and energy which are 
hopelessly out of our reach. Mr. Carlyle could never have been a 
.man of action, if we may trust his ‘ Reminiscences.’ He often thought 
that, if his * French Revolution’ failed, he would buy a spade and rifle, 
and go to America. But he admits that he knew, in his own heart, 
that this was an impossible plan. He would probably have relapsed 
into American literature, and would have had tremendous quarrels with. 
Edgar Poe and N. P. Willis. Remaining in England, he found things 
slowly prosper with him. ‘ Sartor Resartus’ he tried to publish in the 
midst of the turmoil of the Reform Bill. It was like Gautier’s luck 
in bringing out his first verses in the tempest of 1830, his *‘ Emaux 
et Camées ’ when the storms of 1848 were lashing the windows. A 
man of action could not have written ‘Sartor’ in 1829-30, any more- 
than be could have written ‘ Emaux et Camées’ in 1848. Naturally 
Mr. Carlyle found no one anxious to publish the chaotic confessions 
of Teufelsdréckh. He thought Mr. Murray a stupendous owl, be- 
cause. he could not see the fun of ‘Sartor Resartus.’ The amazing 
thing is, and remains, that any mortal was found clear-sighted 
enough to appreciate Teufelsdréckh in manuscript, and plucky 
enough to publish him. This, the first, and perhaps the most original 
of all Mr. Carlyle’s original books, was brought out in ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine.’ By a singular coincidence his literary career may be said 
to have begun and ended in ‘ Fraser.’ His last works, ‘On the Por- 
traits of John Knox, and ‘The early Kings of Norway,’ appeared in 
these pages in the year 1875. Both were anonymous, and the author- 
ship was recognised by only one literary review. Mr. Carlyle says little 
in his ‘ Reminiscences’ about the brilliant ‘ Fraserians’ whose portraits 
were drawn by Maclise. He scarcely mentions Thackeray, he does not 
name D’Orsay (who sketched his likeness), nor the equivocal Dr. 
Maginn. Inthe gathering of the ‘ Fraserians’ he looks out of place; 
his dishevelled hair half hidesa rueful countenance. D’Orsay’s sketch 
of him shows more power than Maclise’s other drawing, in which only 
the eyes are remarkable. Mr. Millais’ scarcely finished portrait of 
a face which became more characteristic as age advanced is much 
the most satisfactory. Mr. Carlyle probably thought the ‘Fra- 
serians’ mere dwellers in a chaotic pit of Tophet, mere children of 
the Mother of Dead Dogs. He stayed at home at Chelsea, and worked 
diligently—nay, furiously, at the ‘ French Revolution.’ The unfortu- 
nate history of the burning or loss of the manuscript of the first 
volume is too well known to be repeated. The ‘ French Revolution.’ 
first proved what Mr. Carlyle could really do. He had ‘ found himself, 
as the French say. His real literary genius consisted in a kind of 
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retrospective second sight. Though so often called a ‘ prophet,’ it was 
the past rather than the future that he was skilled to discern. His 
industry and accuracy were great and laborious. A student who has 
worked at the history of the French Revolution, with the aid of all the 
new documents, informs me that he only once found Mr. Carlyle in an 
error—a mistake about the number of a certain French regiment. 
But no industry, nothing but native genius could have enabled him 
to see the past as he did, to behold thé actors as they lived and suf- 
fered, to make all the crowded scene visible to every spectator, and 
construct the whole into a prose epic, full of humour, full of 
tragedy, as true, though not as musical, as the ‘Iliad’ The 
‘French Revolution’ appears to me to be by far the greatest of Mr. 
Carlyle’s books. It was written in the maturity of his strength. He 
was unspoiled by that position of a ‘ Master’ which his disciples 
thrust on him. He was not yet the slave of his own mannerisms. 
His heart was still pitiful over a poor poet like Camille Desmoulins. 
Force, the force of Mirabeau and Danton, attracted and allured, 
but had not dominated his genius. He had not, in the excess of his 
careful industry, lost the sense of literary proportion. He knew how 
good his own book was. Mr. Thackeray, after writing the last scene 
between Becky, Rawdon Crawley, and Lord Steyne, slapped his hand 
on the table and said, ‘ By George, that’s genius.” And Mr. Carlyle 
said, when he had written his last paragraph, ‘ What they will do 
with this book none knows; but they have not had, for a two 
hundred years, any book that came more truly from a man’s very 
heart, and so let them trample it under foot and hoof, as they see 
best.’ Some booby in the ‘ Athenezum’ did ‘ trample ;’ but better 
judges, Thackeray and Southey, were full of praise. It seems extra- 
ordinary that the ‘ French Revolution’ did not at once establish Mr. 
Carlyle’s popular fame and lighten the burden of his poverty. But 
he had to wait till ‘Cromwell’ brought him popularity, and not till 
the sudden revival of public interest in his writings, in 1866, did 
much money reward his labours. He never cared for money, and in 
1866 Mrs. Carlyle died, and everything became indifferent to an old 
and life-weary man. Who would be great at such a price? Who 
would buy so much misery with so much labour? His toils were no 
pleasure, but an agony, to Mr. Carlyle. He grew more and more 
gloomy, or so at least he represents his life, and so it appeared to him 
in mournful memories after his wife left him lonely and uncomforted. 
Most men like their work. In his Mr. Carlyle seems to have found 
the curse imposed on Adam. Hesays that the study of Cromwell and 
the events of 1848 made him the lover of dictators that he became. 
The same tendency was visible in his biography of Dr. Francia, 
written in 1843. He cultivated contempt of the kindly race of men 
‘most of them fools.’ One might answer (‘I speak as a fool”) that it 
is better to be of the majority, to make a thousand blunders, to aim 
at little and fail in that, and to take pleasure withal in the world, 
in life, in friendship, than to be wise and disdainful, successful and 
sullen, with a heart full of misery, scorn, despair, of old rancours 
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against the errors of friends. We many millions of fools have taken 
Mr. Carlyle’s railings in very good part, and kissed the hand that 
smote us. No one persecuted this Jeremiah. He admits that he 


had not, properly speaking, an enemy. But his was not the true 
wisdom. He was the Alceste of our age, with 


Those fine curses which he spoke, 
The old Timon, with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 


He strongly loved as well as loathed: every page of these sad 
papers bears too clear evidence of the height and depth of his affec- 
tion. Had he not been thus pitiful and tender, in spite of his scorn, 
he would not have been the great humourist he was, greater than 
Swift, and only not so great as Shakespeare and Moliére. 

We do not follow Mr. Carlyle’s story to the end, being anxious to 
see his genius in the making, rather than to examine his private life 
after character and genius are made and have taken their ply. It is 
not the place, at the end of a review, to ask wnat Mr. Carlyle did for 
England and the world. Every reader of his books may ask himself, 
What have I learned from Carlyle? They say that he was only a 
negative teacher. He showed no way of lifting the yoke from the 
neck of the poor, and the men who fancied they had remedies he 
hindered. His real message was the lesson of the necessity of work, 
of endurance of toil, of contempt of pleasure. We have not learned 
his lesson ; we continue to erect Tay bridges and to send armies into 
the field without tent-pegs. There never was a prophet yet that 
saved a people. Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, were all failures, voices 
that, as far as practical effect went, might as well have cried aloud in 
the wilderness. Only here and there a disciple follows in the path 
indicated by the master. A few souls are saved, to put it in the 
Scriptural language which Mr. Carlyle preferred to use, and this is 
as great success as.ever rewarded any prophet. 

It is easy for the ideal whippersnapper to see Mr. Carlyle’s faults 
and limitations. Forms of beauty, forms of truth that were not in 
his line, he merety kicked aside. He despised the ‘ haggard’ poetry 
of Shelley, as much as the ‘ stupid’ speculations of Mr. Darwin. The 
dullest of us can sneer at this want of ‘ catholicity.’ The object of 
Mr. Carlyle was to bid men keep their powder dry and not waste 
their fire. He had no sympathy with vague pyrotechnic exhibitions. 
It would be a howling wilderness of a world if we were all Carlyles. 
Some of his followers do appear to be the most forcible-feeble people 
extant; literary creatures who have painfully acquired the bitterness 
of Calvinism without its belief. ‘The figure of the master remains 
the grandest of his time; he had the clearest eyes, and the tongue 
incapable of aught but truth, and his very sadness was not all his 
own, but tlie melancholy of a man who bore painfully the burden of 
the sorrows of the race. He did not cast it off, as some do, when his 
private troubles were over for a season. He did not carry it with the 
languid and conscious elegance of Chateaubriand. Indeed, his virtues 
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and his foibles all came from this, that he could take no repose, that, 
as Jeffrey complained, he was too ‘ dreadfully in earnest.’ 

Since Mr. Carlyle’s death, and especially since the publication 
of his ‘ Reminiscences, a hundred judgments and criticisms of the 
man and of his work have been pronounced. Probably the most 
remarkable, the most worthy of attention, are the memorial sermon 
preached by his friend and neighbour, Mr. Blunt, of Chelsea, and the 
essay in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ (March 1) by M. Valbert. 
Between these two opinions all are included. Mr. Blunt sees in Mr. 
Carlyle only that nobility of soul, that deep, undying sense of man’s 
misery and of man’s duty, which he shared with prophets like 
Sakya Muni. It was this that made him unhappy, and too little 
sympathetic with the lighter joys of the world. In Mr. Blunt’s 
public farewell to an old friend and an old neighbour, there is, 
naturally, no remark on the indiscriminate censoriousness of Mr. 
Carlyle. That quality is painfully revealed in the *‘ Reminiscences,’ 
and may most charitably be regarded as the expression of the hurt 
sensitiveness of an artist. For this was Mr. Carlyle’s misfortune, to 
combine the nature of an artist, of a poet, with the ethical character 
of a peasant-Puritan. These contradictions within him could never be 
reconciled, this strife inevitably deepened the pain which life inflicted 
on his soul. In M. Valbert’s essay we see how the artistic aspect of 
Mr. Carlyle’s nature and genius appears, to a French critic, to be the 
most essential and important one. Mr. Carlyle was not a reasoner, 
not a philosopher, not an historian, M. Valbert declares, but a poet, 
a bird that could sing, and persisted in refraining from singing. He 
reached his ideas by intuition, not by argument, and he condemned, 
without a hearing, the reasoned philosophy of evolution, which won 
the ear of the world. That philosophy, of course, does not absolutely 
contradict Mr. Carlyle’s favourite theory of the influence of heroes. 
Evolution is a system of action and reaction, of general influences 
that produce the individual and his environment, of the individual 
who helps to raise and develop the general type. But Mr. Carlyle 
absolutely declined even to examine the new hypothesis. ‘ With 
regard to Man, his origin and destiny, he held a high and lofty faith,’ 
says Mr. Blunt; ‘and I have heard him say, when some were can- 
vassing the new theories of man’s descent from the animal world, 
that ‘if indeed it were true, it was nothing to be proud of, but rather 
a humiliating discovery, and the least said about it the better.’ But 
truths have to be faced, whether they are humiliating or the reverse, 
and Mr. Carlyle’s own teacher, Goethe, would have been the last 
man to acquiesce in this obscurantism. 

It is not easy, it is not possible, to say the last word about Mr. 
Carlyle. Posterity will regard him with deep sympathy and reverence, 
as one of the greatest of literary forces; thwarted, like Byron, by self- 
will; torn, like Swift, by seva indignatio; and all his life vexed, 
almost physically, by a fierce hunger and thirst after righteousness. 


A. LaneG. 





JAMES SPEDDING. 


AREWELL, benignant spirit, mild and wise, 
That wert like some still lake among the hills 
Of thy fair home ancestral, fed by rills 
That stir unseen its deep translucencies. 
Beneath the patient gaze of those calm eyes 
The inveterate crust of errors and of ills 
That clings around the past, and clinging kills, 
Fell off, and earth through thee had fewer lies. 


To serve one honoured Shade thy life was planned, 
Riches past by, the noise of fame unheard ; 


For this, and for much else, we well may dare 
To rank thee with the royal-hearted band 

Upon whose brows is writ the undying word, 

Not hate but love this soul was born to share.' 


Ernest Myers. 
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T is the fashion to say that the newly appointed Commission will 
do nothing—can do nothing—that it represents only the desire 
of the official mind to put an effectual wet-blanket on the fierce fire 
of party strife; that it will serve the useful purpose so many Com- 
missions and Parliamentary Committees have served before, of tiding 
over a difficulty, and presenting an impracticable Report just when 
the agitation which demanded it has comfortably subsided. This is 
not our own impression, or this article would not be written. We 
incline to the belief, on the contrary, that, although such a tranquil 
and futile issue is of course conceivable, the effect of this new step 
will be much more serious than is apparently expected or believed, 
even by those who are asking for it and appointing it. If it is to do 
any good at all, its result must practically amount to a recon- 
struction or recasting of the Established Church in several very im- 
portant respects. And this result will, of course, be strenuously 
fought against both from within and from without. But the pecu- 
liarity of the situation is this, that the seemingly peaceful solution— 
the characteristically Anglican alternative, quieta non movere—is 
not really open, for there are no ‘quiet things’ to let alone. The 
Establishment is clearly in the crucible. The one thing that cannot 
be endured by anyone, or any party, is the status quo. If, therefore, 
the Commission can neither patch up the old—which we do not believe 
it can—nor devise a new system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, its 
appointment is the mere prologue of disestablishment itself. 

The antiquarian aspect of the question is quite foreign to the 
purpose of this paper. The point of view of the writer is strictly 
practical ; and, in fact, the few cardinal passages of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and other statutory documents which are involved in this con- 
troversy are the veriest commonplaces of Anglican Church history. 
Our method will be: first, to reduce to a clear shape the grounds on 
which the Archbishop and the other speakers in the House of Lords 
rested their demand for the issue of the Royal Commission (for they 
naturally covered between them most of the ground); next, to bring 
from other sources several independent evidences that the call for it is 
a good deal louder and more imperative than was there shown; 
thirdly, to show what we hold to be really the task which the Com- 
mission have to discharge; and, finally, to indicate very generally the 
results for which we think it possible and reasonable to look. 

I. The Church of England is no doubt being simply ‘ hoist with 
its own petard.’ It is suffering from a surfeit of law. Now lawis 
the very diet in which she has always delighted: it is the instrument 
on which she has consistently relied for the maintenance of Religion, 
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and of her own special influence. Nevertheless, it is quite undeniable 
from any point of view, that it is as an escape from the difficulties in 
which legislation and litigation have landed her that this plan of a 
Royal Commission has been adopted. Now it ought to be admitted 
at once that this is a wholly new departure for the Anglican Episco- 
pate. Their policy in any difficulty has been for centuries never to 
admit the unsuitableness of treating it by Act of Parliament, but to 
go and ask the House of Lords to give them another Act, whether to 
strengthen or amend its predecessor. Legislation has been their one 
and sole idea. It is an event of some significance therefore to hear even 
so distant an approach to an admission by the Primate that this 
policy has not been a triumphant success. There was of course 
something very like a denial that any such admission was being 
made. ‘The three prelates who spoke all disclaimed or ignored the 
idea of any dissatisfaction with the existing courts on their own parts. 
It was almost droll to hear them throw the burden of proof on other 
people. The Archbishop spoke, he said,in the name of the united 
Episcopate, yet it was never ‘ we’ who desired this inquiry to be made ; 
it was always third persons. ‘ There is a strong feeling abroad as to 
these courts.’ ‘A great number of persons who are interested in re- 
cent disputes are anxious.’ ‘ They desire that full information should 
be acquired;’ and so on. A noble apostolic tenderness for the 
‘weaker brethren’ was all his grace could bring himself to own to. 
The Bishop of Peterborough went a step further, but still was care- 
ful not to commit himself to the avowal of any personal discontent. 
After a good sound rhetorical horse-whipping of the unfortunate 
Lord Oranmore and Browne,—which was not so pleasing a spectacle 
as the Right Reverend Prelate appeared to expect, even to some of 
those who differed most from that pertinacious spokesman of all that 
is perverse in Protestantism—the good Bishop suddenly became quite 
considerate and gentle. There were some dear good clergymen in 
his own diocese for whom he really must speak up, and whose case 
he must plead. ‘It is most desirable that you should allow these 
clergymen to go before the Royal Commission, and state what their 
grievance is.’ ‘It is very wise to relieve them from occasions and 
temptations which daily beset them, and to procure for them such 
alterations, if not in the constitution, at least in the working of the 
courts, as shall make it easier for them to abide by their judgments.”! 
But no word escaped him which revealed the very slightest misgiving 
on the subject on his own account. Now the explanation of this 
silence is not difficult, and we are of opinion that it is a matter on 
which a few frank words are called for from an independent stand- 
point. The bishops are hopelessly committed to the existing legal 
system. From the moment of their consecration, if not before, 
they are taken possession of firmly by the law and the lawyers. 
And it is to be presumed that they have carefully weighed and esti- 
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mated this notorious circumstance in their position before accepting 
it. For the first question put to them in the Ordination Service is 
whether they be ‘ persuaded that they be truly called according .. . 
to the order of this Realm.’ And in replying ‘I am so persuaded,’ 
we need no other evidence than the uniform and sustained high cha- 
racter of the English Episcopate as a whole that they have conscien- 
tiously yielded their assent. But that assent is at once taken by 
themselves and others to mean a wholesale loyalty to all the in- 
cidents of this present ‘order.’ And of this ‘ order’ there is no doubt 
that the existing deadlock is a natural, if not a strictly necessary, 
outcome. For if we are now recurring to first principles,—to prin- 
ciples fully recognised at first in the great Reformation statutes, 
which is perfectly certain,—it is also certain that we are recurring to 
forgotten principles, to principles often and long ignored,—until re- 
currence to them really seems to quite honest and well-informed men 
an innovation, and a breach with custom, so violent as to be virtually 
a breach instead of a vindication of the Law itself. It is quite right 
and quite necessary to appeal to the preamble to the statute in re- 
straint of appeals,’ and to the preface to the Thirty-nine Articles, to 
show that a considerable measure of independent action is carefully 
reserved under them to the spiritualty. But it is also necessary and 
only fair to make the admission which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
made in the House of Lords in the late debate—(though the words 
have unaccountably. been omitted from the report in the ‘ Guardian’): 
‘I do not say that these principles (of the distinct provinces and 
rights of temporalty and spiritualty) have not been in some cases left 
out of sight.’ The plain truth is that. they have been steadily left 
out of sight, and ignored, at least since the attempted. assertion of 
them in the case of Bishop Hoadley procured the ,virtual suppression 
of Convocation itself in 1717, until its-practical revival in recent 
years, The course and current of, ecclesiastical affairs in England 
has steadily set towards a complete devolution of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation and authority upon Parliament, qualified. only by the epis- 
copal presence and vote in the House of Lords. ..It was—~so. far as 
our own generation, and indeed several generations are concerned—a 
virtual novelty, when, on the introduction of the. so-called ‘ Public 
Worship Regulation Act,’ a ery was raised that it had not had the 
sanction, or even the consideration, of Convocation. The bishops had 

me to work in the only way they knew of,—though we may think 
it an unfortunate way, as it has certainly been an unsuccessful 
ene. The loud complaint in Parliament—chiefly from the lawyers 
and the fanatical partisans of an Erastian policy—of the refer- 
ences in two recent Bills* brought in by Liberal Governments 
to the action and consent of Convocation, though we may think 


? 24 Hen. VIII. cap. xii. 
* The ‘Shortened Services Act’ and the ‘ Burials Act,’ 
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it ungenerous and even childish, and though such reference is 
certainly in entire accordance with the spirit of the great statutes, 
and with the precedents of an earlier time—had certainly some 
justification in the long disuse of any such references either in word 
or fact. And this it seems only right and reasonable to say. A great 
body of Churchmen are asking for a change of policy, for the un- 
doing of an evil tradition as they believe ; and they should say so, and 
take the consequences—a course which we believe would be found as 
full of strength as of danger to their cause. If they found them- 
selves charged with desiring to subvert the constitution, while they 
are conscious only of a wish to fall back on both its letter and its 
spirit, they would also find themselves raised in the estimation of all 
statesmanlike men by such an evidence of really knowing what 
they are about and what they want, as well as of courage in avowing 
it. But this avowal cannot fairly be expected from the bishops. At 
present they are really not freemen. We can hardly expect them to 
grapple boldly with the problems before them till we have some at 
least among them who-have preceded or accompanied their accept- 
ance of the office with a public declaration that they undertake it on 
the basis of these admitted but forgotten stipulations and professions 
of the Crown, and with the full intention of endeavouring to get 
them realised. Perhaps too an impulse to some real effort at reform 
might be given if it came to be understood—as is likely enough to 
happen, and as is believed to have happened already more than once 
+that some of those who might fill it with the most general accept- 
anee are led to decline the episcopal office from the belief: that the 
present system is unworkable, as matters are. Nothing but some 
such stand as this, it may be feared, can really cut off the entail of 
compliance with an unbroken tradition, or extricate the bishops' from 
the ‘vicious circle which has-been so cunningly devised for ‘them. 
They know themselves. the nominees of the nominee’ of: the par- 
liamentary majority for the time - being... But then they have also 
elaimed an inward ‘call ’—to sustain the status quo! ‘Again, they 
have inherited dioceses: traditionally governed by the directions of 
‘my legal adviser ’—with references to.1 & 2 Vict. cap. c.—or as the 
ease may be. They will know nothing of the separate action or 
jurisdiction of the ‘spiritualty.”. All invocation of this abstract 
authority confuses.and dismays them. Only under the very heaviest 
pressure did they help to recover the suspended life of- the ancient 
Convocations. . Only in a very partial and grudging way have‘many 
of them used its partially recovered activity.. They have practically 
said, ‘ Parliament we know, and the Primate: we know, but -what is 
this?’ History probably furnishes no parallel to. their curious dis- 
paragement of what looks like, and really is, the embodiment of 
their own special claims, their own peculiar jurisdiction, or to the 
grudging, contemptuous, and occasionally sharp and scoffing tone 
taken by great prelates in the Upper Houses of the two Convocations 
towards the institution which they are expected to uphold; a tone 
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reflected, with less excuse, and even more unseemliness, by like- 
minded dignitaries in the Lower Houses. They have transacted their 
business in private gatherings; have utilised Convocation merely as 
a second debating forum, in which time did not need to be so severely 
economised as in the House of Lords, and as a machinery for ex- 
torting a favourable opinion whenever possible from the Lower 
House, and a machinery for overriding that opinion when unfavour- 
able. But they have gone off to the House of Lords to give 
utterance to their real sentiments, and effect to their real wishes. 
And in justice to them it must be admitted that the great school of 
worthy and dignified Anglican prelates for at least two centuries— 
excepting a very few great names—would have been utterly unable 
to understand why this was considered unsatisfactory ; would have 
had no comprehension of the desire for some larger measure of auto- 
nomy on the part of the Church. There is literally no living tra- 
dition to guide the existing bishops in any attempt to strike out a 
practicable modus vivendi between Parliament and Convocation. 
They may well be excused for stumbling, for they are groping in the 
dark. They have merely come to the turning point, at which some 
new path must be struck out. Accordingly we maintain that the 
genesis of the Public Worship Act was perfectly normal upon the 
present system. And to that Act the Bishops, as a body, were 
consenting parties. And to the mode of its inception they cannot 
be expected now to take serious exception. We dwell on this, 
not in the least for the sake of making reflections unpleasant to the 
bishops, but for the sake of clearing the ground, and helping to drive 
Churchmen to admit the truth. They are asking for a virtually 
revolutionary policy, and they should say so. An immense step was 
taken when the Archbishop asked for this Commission. Lord Oran- 
more said no more than he was quite justified in saying when he 
pathetically declared ‘he could not believe that the Archbishop con- 
templated results so contrary to all his previous actions in life.’ For 
ourselves, we saw him take this action with no surprise, and with 
much contentment. It is the measure of the force of the recent 
demonstrations in favour of toleration, and of the extent and depth 
of the scandal given to all right-minded persons by the recent ex- 
hibitions of religious animosity. A preponderance of Church opinion 
has demanded a practical revival of principles of Church policy, which 
will amount, if they be again adopted, to a partial reconstruction of 
the Established Church. And the archbishops and bishops—under 
cover of a demand for inquiry—have made themselves the mouth- 
piece of this larger demand. This fact is, to our thinking, the most 
remarkable sign of the movement of religious sentiment in the 
direction of freedom, within the Established Church, which has yet 
been seen. Believing that, whatever its result in form, it cannot 
fail in any case to have the most serious ultimate consequences, we have 
merely desired to dispel some convenient illusions and to set it in its 
true light. It simply means a confession from the highest quarter 
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that the new Anglican wine will no longer go into the old bottles; 
and that. if it is still attempted they will most certainly, and very 
shortly, burst. 

It is equally clear that many lawyers will not take kindly to any 
serious changes. The Established Church is now their happy hunting 
ground. No graver reflection on them is intended than the obvious 
imputation of professional conservatism. With the very rarest ex- 
ceptions they are invariably the sturdiest upholders of the thing 
which is. At any rate in ecclesiastical affairs they have always been 
specially prone to let things take their course. In no field. have 
they such absolute mastery as in this. Clergy and laity for all 
religious purposes are their mere bondsmen. 

And there is also, it is clear, another sentiment at work. The 
legal generation which has gone so far towards fusing law and equity is 
sure not to be very patient of any separate department of law. It 
needs no great shrewdness to see that the legal profession, at the 
higher as well as the lower ranges, is silently congratulating itself 
on having extinguished ecclesiastical law! This is doubtless the 
explanation of much that is otherwise mysterious in the rough treat- 
ment poor Lord Penzance has received from more than one Common 
Law Court, not only in the actual sentences, but in the gleeful malice 
of some of the obiter dicta. If anyone wants to realise what the 
existing Anglican ecclesiastical jurisprudence has really come to, let 
him read carefully Chief Justice Coleridge’s judgment in Mr. Dale’s 
appeal against Lord Penzance. No judge in Christendom has pro- 
bably a fuller grasp of the mutual relations of civil and ecclesiastical 
law, still more of the real bearing of religion on public and private 
life. Yet, apart from the merits of that case, it is evident that no 
convictions, no prepossessions, gave him the least desire to set up 
again the jurisdiction which the Act of 1874 had thrown down. 
Without expressing here any opinion on the separate profession of 
Church or Canon Law—a point to which the Archbishop’s sagacious 
speech on March 7 called attention—it is enough to say that the 
undeniable ruin of the ancient Diocesan and Provincial Courts suggests 
reflections—not altogether of despair—on which something may be 
said hereafter. 

II. We pass to the arguments on which the demand for a Royal 
Commission were ostensibly based. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
calling it ‘an intricate subject,’ moved for the issue of a Commission 
‘to consider the constitution and present working of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts created or modified under the great Reformation Statutes 
and subsequent Acts of Parliament,’ and did so in the hope of put- 
ting an end to certain disputes which he described. It is obvious 
that such a reference raises every question connected with the con- 
stitution and administration of the Established Church, and equally 
evident that the seriousness of recent disputes and discontent has 
at last reached the apprehension of our rulers. English sovereigns, 
statesmen, and prelates do not set to work to dig about the founda- 
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tions when there is only a tile off the roof; they would not risk 
the subversion of the whole house and household for a mere ‘ squabble 
about old clothes.’ Passing by the Archbishop’s disclaimer of any 
personal avxiety, we find him resting his request on the general 
uneasiness of Churchmen. But he added other arguments of interest. 

(1) Fifty years have elapsed since a similar Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1830, and reported in 1831. Much has happened since 
then. Everything but the House of Lords itself has been taken in 
hand and revised. Inter alia, Doctors Commons has been swept 
away. The old status and qualifications of ecclesiastical lawyers are 
gone. Here is a first ground for some reconsideration. 

(2) Clergy discipline is in great confusion. The bishops promised in 
1874 that as soon as the ‘ pernicious nonsense’ which then chiefly af- 
flicted them had been cleared away, and ‘ Ritualism’ had been put in 
the safe custody of Lord Shaftesbury’s new judge, they would forthwith 
attend to the morals of the clergy. Poor bishops! They had since 
‘thought ‘ it was, perhaps, desirable to wait and see whether the new 
system which had been introduced would work well before we applied it 
farther.’ The Archbishop could get no farther than this in his own 
references to Lord Penzance’s court. But others were less reticent. 
His brother primate, who spoke with great shrewdness—‘ having seen 
this complicated machinery, in the manufacture of which I had myself 
a hand, come to grief . . .—hoped the Commission might light upon 
something more simple and easy to work.’ The Lord Chancellor, more 
bluntly still, ‘found it difficult to suppose that after the experience 
which has taken place anyone was satisfied with the results of that 
Act,’ in which he ‘never could see the impartiality which some 

‘saw.’ Clearly then a Commission was needed to reconsider the Act 
of 1874. And it is now appointed, inter alia, to do this. 

(3) Then came the great argument. The Act of 1874 makes 
martyrs. Now martyrs are extremely inconvenient arguments against 
those who make martyrs of them. Hence—with a good deal of con- 
tempt for the silly martyrs themselves, and a good deal of displeasure 
against the over-zealous society which had been so wrongheaded as to 
think the authors of the Public Worship Act had meant what they 
said—it was clearly made out that something must be done to save 
the Church of England from the influence of clergymen sufficiently 
in earnest to go to prison for their conscientious convictions. 

(4) The question of the origin and consequent authority of the 
so-called Church Courts was next most candidly brought into view. 
‘Some sigh, or seem to do so, for the ancient Court of Delegates. 
‘Some sigh after a perfectly new court.’ Here was room for full 
consideration, and the opportunity of making proposals. And at this 
‘point came the Archbishop’s most important statement. His Grace 
quoted with quite sufficient fulness from the preamble of the Act of 
24 Hen. VIIL., cap. xii., which is still in force, and of which it may 
be convenient to give here a somewhat fuller extract than he gave. 


Whereas by divers and sundry old authentic Histories and Chronicles 
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it is manifestly declared and expressed that this realm of England is an 
Empire, and so hath been accepted in the world, and governed by one 
supreme head and king, having the dignity and royal estate of the Imperial 
Crown of the same. (2) Unto which body politic compact, all sorts and 
degrees of people divided in terms by names of spiritualty and temporalty 
have been bounden and owen to bear next to God a natural and humble 
obedience, (3) he being also institute and furnished (here follows a full 
definition of the temporal power), (4) the body spiritual whereof having 
power when any cause of the Law Divine happened to come in question, or 
of spiritual learning, then it was declared by that part of the said body, 
politically called the spiritualty, now being usually called the English 
Church: which always hath been reputed and also found of that sort both 
for knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of number, it hath been always 
thought and is also at this hour sufficient and meet of itself without the 
intermeddling of any exterior person or. persons to declare and determine 


all such doubts, and to administer all such duties as to their rooms spiritual 
doth appertain. 


Here manifestly (especially when reinforced by the King’s decla- 
ration, prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, which may be read in 
every Prayer-Book) are principles implied and declared, of which the 


-Archbishop might well say that they have sometimes been ‘ left out 


of sight.’ Certainly nothing could well be more contrary both to the 
letter and the spirit of the King’s declaration than the total suspen- 


sion of Convocation from 1717 to 1850: Nor is it easy to see how 


the regulation and control of the order-of Divine Service, ‘and the ap- 


\pointments' of the Churches and’ the Clergy, can be otherwise de- 
‘seribed than as ‘ causes of the Law Divine,’ or at least as ‘ questions 


ef spiritual learning ;’ in respect: of which the spiritualty has been 
solemnly declared by Parliament itself “sufficient and meet of itself 
to determine all such duties.and administer all such offices.’ Nor is 
it clear at first sight why, when Parliament, after long refusal, had 
previously consulted,—as by its own word it was: bound to’ do,—the 
Houses of Convocation, in matters like the new Lectionary and the 
proposed new Burial Services, it should grudge so bitterly and refuse 
so ungraciously to acknowledge its own action as it did; nor can it 
seem—even on second sight—by any means creditable to the temper 
of the oldest and strongest Parliament in the world. On the other 
hand it must always be remembered that the actual House of Com- 
mons was dealing with a new policy. The bishops had endured 
denial and suppression of their rights for at least a century. They 
had been the chief agents in making a series of Acts of Parliament 
do duty for Acts of Convocation and decisions of Church Courts, even 
in matters which the latter were perfectly competent and authorised 
to decide. They were even now by no means foremost in demanding 
a return to more constitutional principles and practices. Parliament 
might easily be misled when the official spokesmen of the Church 
were saying, or letting it be seen that they thought, that the demand 
for some action of the Church of England by representation was a 
mere party move, or a sentimental whim or craze. It is fair and 
NN2 
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right enough to criticise and expose the grounds of some of this resist- 
ance (for such it is) to the law on the part of some members of the 
Houses of Parliament ; but it does not lie in the mouth of any rea- 
sonable Churchman, who knows the history of the question, to com- 
plain too loudly of treatment to which his own chiefs were principal 
or consenting parties. At any rate it is abundantly clear that it is 
not easy now to overstate the significance of the fact to which we are 
calling attention,—that an archbishop, with the personal and political 
history and qualities of the present most able and popular Primate, is 
seen taking his stand at last in his place in Parliament on the eccle- 
siastical (as distinct from the theological) principles of the Great 
Reformation Statutes and the declaration of the crown in 1628. 

(5) The composition and character of the existing Court of Appeal 
came next. ‘It is said the court is packed for each occasion.’ ‘ At 
all events it is one of those matters which are very much dwelt upon, 
and which may well come under the consideration of any Commission.’ 
As to’ the Provincial Courts, it was evident that any reference to 
Lord Penzance was very much like picking up a piece of hot iron. 
So the conveniences of fusing the courts of the two provinces were 
dwelt upon. But the whole thing was flung unreservedly into the 
hands of the proposed Commission. The Archbishop gave many 
evidences of having fully studied, and thoroughly grasped, the whole 
subject. ‘ There is,’ he said, ‘ yet another link in the ecclesiastical 
chain. ‘My Lords, I think that as these Diocesan Courts exist, 
‘though not in a very active condition, it would be well that they 
should be thoroughly examined.’ Here then, on the Archbishop’s sole 
proposal, is an abundant programme for any Commission. It was 
accepted, in his terms ; and it is put in their power to propose any 
modifications in any of the stages of ecclesiastical proceedings at law. 
But it was necessary to say something of the recent High Church de- 
mand for toleration. It did not, however, come tomuch. There was 
a somewhat hackneyed denunciation of attempts to ‘ reintroduce the 
Roman Mass,’ during which the faces of the audience, ‘ fit though 
few,’ were a study. No Roman Catholic peers probably were present. 
But the very best Protestants are liable to the misfortune of having 
Roman Catholic relatives, and the fact sometimes affects their view 
of the right of an Anglican prelate to state, and then to denounce 
his own statement of, Roman Catholic doctrine. If Lord Oranmore 
could abstract his mind sufficiently from his own impending en- 
counter with Bishop Magee, he might have seen that the re- 
marks of the Primate, which probably were most acceptable to 
himself, commended themselves least of any to the greater part, 
and the more influential part, of the limited but distinguished 
assembly. Nor was much to be made of the carefully balanced utter- 
ance on the subject of toleration. Such is the perilous situation of 
the Church, that ‘it is more necessary for us to be on our guard, 
more necessary for us to have sympathy one for another, to tolerate 
everything that is entitled to toleration, but not to go beyond the 
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just limits of toleration.’ The Archbishop sat down, amidst cheers, 
having made an excellent English parliamentary speech, and having, 
as we believe, launched what may prove to be the most important 
ecclesiastical proceedings, since the Act of Uniformity. 

We can only summarise the subsequent debate. It was impos- 
sible for any generous mind not to sympathise somewhat with Lord 
Oranmore and Browne. He knew himself destined to be the light- 
ning conductor of the gathering storm of episcopal wrath. Had he 
been unwarned beforehand, the Bishop of Peterborough left him in no 
doubt of his intentions by leaving his seat and sitting close in front 
of him, with the threatening aspect of a schoolmaster watching for 
the final blunder which shall justify the production of tke cane. 
It was not long in coming. It may have been—from Irishman to 
Irishman— a natural method of propitiation, but less battle-loving 
natures could only smile at the apparent simplicity with which the 
Orange peer sought to deprecate ‘the somewhat acrid eloquence’ 
of the Bishop of Peterborough by offering him the complimentary 
quotation— 

Oh, Biddy, please to moderate 
The rancour of your tongue ! 


Having thus asked for his flogging, Lord Oranmore presently got 
it, the right hand of the prelate not having ut all forgotten its cun- 
ning. But in this feud between the bishops and the ‘ Persecution 
Company (limited),’ the public have very little concern. Lord 
Oranmore had a strong case, but failed either in skill or in 
courage to present it. He laboured heavily through documents and 
quotations, which could only seem to the wearied House irrelevant, 
instead of saying stoutly what he meant, and what the bishops well 
knew that he meant. ‘This policy of ours which you are now 
attacking is your own policy: you sent us to the law; you two Arch- 
bishops blessed us publicly in Lambeth Palace when we started on 
our career. You brought in a new Act to facilitate our proceedings, 
With Lord Shaftesbury’s and Lord Beaconsfield’s assistance you abol- 
ished the old courts as cumbrous and dilatory, and set up a new one 
which was to be prompt and effectual. It turned out to be neither. 
You profess not to have anticipated resistance. Resistance came, 
We met it in the only way open to us if we meant to secure com- 
pliance. We set the Common Law in motion to punish contempt of 
court. This involved imprisonment. Imprisonment involved un- 
popularity for our cause. We are ready to face this. You tell us 
we ought to have been content to let the only provision for enforcing 
obedience, which this Act to secure promptitude happened to contain, 
namely, a lapse of three years for the peccant clerk to make up his 
mind! This seems to us absurd. We are in earnest. We want to 
“put down Ritualism.” You want to do what is popular. You then 
thought “putting down Ritualism” was popular. You now find 
there is another version of that story. So you turn upon us, and 
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either talk loftily of “the folly of certain persons,” or angrily of our 
“ odious and fatuous folly” in imprisoning clergymen. And you ask 
for a Royal Commission to reopen all the questions which we have 
laboured and spent 50,000/. in vain to close, or to hang up the whole 
controversy for an indefinite time ; and you propose to refer toit the 
very questions of Church and State which are the most practical and 
tangible issue between us and our opponents. Anything is possible 
in that case. The Established Church may be more or less recast. 
The existing Church Courts will certainly be modified in the end. 
Lord Penzance may disappear. A modus vivendi with the Ritualists 
may even be enforced upon us. Toleration itself may actually be 
made in some way compulsory on both parties. The whole apparatus 
of joint-stock “ vindication of the law,”—with its minor machinery of 
bogus prosecutors, and hired informers, and paid witnesses, and pro- 
secutors colloguing with the judge, and monstrous and seemingly 
malicious costs, and sheriffs’ officers quartered indefinitely in poor 
men’s parsonages,—may find itself useless and out of date. Jago’s 
“ occupation,” I foresee, “is gone.” I can see that your Lordships 
are deserting us and holding communication with the foe. This 
scheme of conference is theirs, not ours, nor even your own. Are 
you awake or asleep? At least the world shall know that you 
are turning your backs on ‘all the previous actions of your lives.” 
I denounce you for high treason to the sacred cause of Puritan 
ascendency!’ We do not quite see what answer could be made to 
such a denunciation, so expressed. But this was quite understood to 
be the sense of Lord Oranmore’s tedious harangue, and his still more 
tedious citations from the literature of the Church Association. And 
it was only met by an amusing analysis of his curiously illogical 
amendment, and by a virtual admission that the High Church party 
had primé facie proved their case, and must at least be allowed to 
bring the evidence for their contentions before a competent and dis- 
passionate tribunal. The Archbishop of York had, apparently, 
come home on purpose to have a hand in this new enterprise, and to 
unsay some former words of opposition to the scheme. But he had 
several contributions of his own to make to the proposal which deserve 
to be recorded. A main reason of his concurrence in the appoint- 
ment of the Commission was evidently that out of it he thought 
might come some readjustment of the system on which the bishops 
now sit merely as assessors at the Court of Final Appeal, an arrange- 
ment which is known to be very unpopular with their Lordships. So 
do we; but it may not take the shape of replacing them as actual 
members of a Civil Tribunal of Appeal! ‘Is it not possible?’ the 
Northern Primate next asked, ‘to revert to what I maintain is the 
ancient law of the Church? The bishop was bound to appear and 
meet his clergy in synod, &c. And this appeared to supply to his 
Grace’s mind the true norm and model of a Court of Final Appeal in 
* causes of the law Divine, or of ‘ Spiritual learning.’ It wil! be a mat- 
ter of the deepest thankfulness to many strife-sick English Churchmen 
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to receive so welcome a suggestion from one so well qualified both to; 
give fuller expression to his ideas and eventually to give effect: to them 
in practice. In this connection the Archbishop referred to a proposal—. 
which was not adopted—of the present Lord Chancellor, in the debate 
upon the Public Worship Act in 1874, for giving some legal form to 
the general provision in the Preface to the Prayer-Book ‘ concerning 
the Service of the Church ’-—namely, that ‘the parties that diversely 
take anything, shall always resort to. the bishop of the diocese, who, 
by his discretion shall take order for the quieting of the same.? We: 
cannot discuss it further now, but it will certainly be heard ofiagain: 
before the Commission and elsewhere. For the rest, Archbishop, 
Thomson had come round to the conclusion, * which he did not at first, 
hold,’ ‘that there is no other course before us but to take counsel 
about the whole subject. We should by that means get every shade 
of opinion, and every. grade in the Church can be represented in the 
Commission. And though we cannot pretend that the conclusions at 
which that Commission will arrive will be universal, we may be at all 
events sure that they are the conclusions of those representing the 
universal Church ;’ by which highly suggestive, but rather ambiguous 
expression we presume his Grace meant the whole of the Established 
Church in England, for no reference was made in fact to any repre~ 
sentation of the Irish or American or Coloniai Churches, still less to 
any of our Roman Catholic or Protestant Nonconformist, fellow- 
Christians ! u 
Ignoring the wide opening made by this concluding sentence, o 

the Archbishop of York, the Lord Chancellor merely gave. a bland 
assent to the motion on the part of the Ministry. But he made two 
or three points all tending to confirm the view here taken.of the. 
scale of the task about to be undertaken, and of the serious conse~ 
quences which may follow from it. The Lord Chancellor dismissed, 
as unsatisfactory, both the two principal Acts relied on for the control 
of the Established Clergy—the ‘Church Discipline Act’ and the 
‘Public Worship Regulation Act’—of which, besides the disparaging 
remarks already quoted, he curtly observed, ‘ it. is not, and never was, 
a Public Worship Regulation Act at all.’ Hig Lordship was very, 
scornful towards the three years’ discretion which is left by the Act to 
a condemned clergyman, and with which the bishops were now telling 
the Church Association to be content. ‘I should have thought three 
weeks better than three years, certainly that three months would be 
ample time.’ Evidently, however, he was not sure that ‘deprivation’ 
—-which is the penalty on disobedience at the end of three years— 
is a penalty which would be much more safely or easily enforced than 
imprisonment. For he made the strong and remarkable suggestion 
for a layman, and a lawyer, ‘I am not sure that excommunication 
is not better than imprisonment.’ Excommunication being of all 
sentences the hardest to define, the hardest to enforce, and the 
hardest to which you can possibly be called upon to prove 
obedience or neglect; to say nothing of its still more startling 
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incongruity and disproportion—even than imprisoment—as a re- 
medy for offences which consist in too much piety and devout ob- 
servance! Suspension, or (in the rarest and extremest cases) depri- 
vatien, for a clerical profligate, or a priest ‘ overtaken in a fault,’ — 
and sequestration of the benefice for the benefit of a clerical spend- 
thrift, or of some quite lawful but unfortunate speculator in Church 
property ; but absolute excommunication for the priest who is unable 
to accept a civil court’s construction of the ornaments rubric—and 
who, on being plied with the ecclesiastical rulings of the Privy 
Council, and the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance, is able simply and 
conscientiously to say, Non hac in faedera veni! We simply place 
on record this notable suggestion, with the remark that it at least 
affords a prospect of ample discussion to the Commission if they 
should take it up. The Lord Chancellor had never heard of any 
‘ practical, easy, and reasonable ’ substitute for the Judicial Commit- 
tee.’ He did not share the Bishop of Peterborough’s ‘utopian dreams’ 
of an absolutely clear rubric, or of an absolutely accepted and accept- 
able court. But he saw ‘sufficient reason for the appointment of the 
Commission in the unsatisfactory and defective state of the Ecclesias- 
tical Law, which determines the action of the Ecclesiastical Judica- 
ture.’ He could not and would not prophesy ; but ‘ the Government 
would be in the wrong if they did not show willingness and desire 
to contribute to the peace of the Church by any result which the ap- 
pointment of this Commission may obtain.’ And so the Commission 
is to issue. 

III. But when we turn from these official pleadings to less respon- 
sible utterances it is impossible not to see that even the frank words 
spoken in the House of Lords fall short of doing justice to the con- 
victions and feelings which have produced this Commission. The 
columns of the daily and weekly press have borne witness for months 
to the strained interest of Churchmen of all schools in the ecclesi- 
astical law-suits of which the imprisonment of two or three clergy- 
men was the issue. We canin no way enter upon the wide range of 
subjects involved in these suits, nor even at any length upon the 
constitutional principles they have served to bring into so much 
prominence. Our concern is with the facts. However reluctantly, 
these facts were taken, as we have seen, as the basis of the demand of 
the bishops in the House of Lords for the Commission of Inquiry. 
‘ There certainly is a strong feeling abroad,’ the Primate urged. We 
wish to make it plain how strong it is. Circumstances—pretty cer- 
tainly no choice of his own—-have made the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. 
Church) a principal spokesman of this feeling in its most guarded 
and reasonable shape. Now Dean Church has more than one claim 
on attention, and on the attention not of his fellow-Churchmen only, 
but of his fellow-countrymen in general. He is an ornament of 
English literature no less than of the English Church. And it 
would probably be difficult to overstate the affectionate veneration 
and regard in which he is held by his friends; or the respect and 
esteem felt for him by a still wider circle of literary and political 
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Englishmen, including, to our knowledge, some of the most culti- 
vated and wide-minded Nonconformists. And this is the Dean’s 
reading of the present situation in the Established Church, as expressed 
in a letter to the ‘ Times,’ Dec. 23, 1880:— 


If this proposition is true, that an Established Church is what Parlia- 
ment makes it, or allows it to be, and nothing more, then everything easily 
follows. ... 

But ¢ this is a true account of the Church of England, and the old con- 
stitutional theory of a union of Church and State, recognised as well as 
violated in a thousand transactions of our history, be a figment, then other 
consequences, too, will follow. 

It will follow that all that is found in the books of our greatest masters 
of religious teaching, in all Churches and sects, about the nature of the 
Christian Church, is ranting nonsense. 

It will follow that the Ritualists are, indeed, rebels, perhaps more inex- 
cusable than any who are troubling the Queen’s peace in Ireland. But 
it will also follow that the English Church is not what religious men of alt 
schools, Churchmen and Nonconformists, believe a Church to be... « 

I think it will follow that three-fourths of the English clergy, if they 
are the men I take them to be, will say that such a State Church was not 
the Church which they believed themselves to be serving and defending, or a@ 
Church which it would be possible for them to accept. 


' It was not likely that such a challenge from such a man would be 
allowed to pass. Rem tetigerat acu. Two classes of persons fell upon 
him at once. Those who knew that the proposition, ‘ An Established 
Church is what Parliament makes it, or allows it to be, and nothing 
more,’ exactly expressed their real thought and the end of their 
steady policy, but that the naked expression of it was too damaging 
in the eyes of simple Christians for it to go undenied; and those 
others, who knowing just as well that the words describe the facts, 
think it quite too awfully shocking to say so! It is instructive 
to note the treatment the Dean’s letter met with in the ‘ Guardian’ 
—a paper of which, though all men can see that it is very ably con- 
ducted, it needs to know the currents of Church of England senti- 
ment by long observation from within, in order rightly to estimate 
the utterances and the weight which they carry. 

Whether we like it or not, we are in for a scrutiny and discussion shen’ 
‘fundamentals,’ so far as concerns the national status of the Church. ° 
The signs of discontent are not to be summarily accounted for by such 
terms as rebellion, lawlessness, mutiny, and soon. The cause lies deeper. 
There is a conscience at work and a sense of wrong—perverted, it may 
be, and exaggerated, but real. There has been misgovernment, and mis- 
management somewhere. . . . The real root of our present troubles is 
simply this—that an appreciable, and, we will say, a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of clergy and laity think that the Church is being treated as though 
she were merely the creature of Parliament, while they believe from the 
bottom of their hearts that she is divine and her rights inalienable. 


With equal candour and caution the article goes on to insist in 
terms, hardly if any less emphatic than our own, that the Church has 
given to these encroachments far too much ‘ constructive sanction,’ 
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hy the silence of Convocation, by the action of the bishops individually, 
and in Parliament. . . . At any rate we have come to the questions sug- 
gested by the Dean—whether the conditions of union and co-operation 
between Church and State have been observed on either side? and if not, on 
which side has been the fault; and what can be done, if anything, to restore 
harmony to those two factors of our national life which have worked 
together for so long for the national welfare ?* 


To these questions, we take it, the new Commission which is 
about to sit has been appointed to return the best answers it can. 

Lookers-on, it is said, see most of the game. Let us listen to a 
couple of bystanders. The Bishop of Tasmania—a man of parts and 
insight—has his soul stirred within him as he sees the city of Angli- 
canism wholly given to strife; and in letters to the ‘ Times, and 
subsequently to the Primate, he is thus outspoken :— 


The nation is taught by bold and uncontradicted daily lessons to believe 
that the clergy are a body of civil servants, paid for certain spiritual services 
out of the taxes of the people, to be dismissed and dissolved at the pleasure 
of Parliament. I fear that the ‘ Public Worship Regulation Act’ has, per- 
haps unconsciously, lent its support to this disastrous view by transferring 
to a secular judge a responsibility hitherto supposed to be inherent in the 
spiritualty, and a right to inflict penalties upon those who believe, however 
erroneously, that obedience to his authority is disobedience to Christ. . . . 
I fear, that unless a hope is held out of some new legislation being contem- 
plated, one of two results must sooner or later follow—either an exodus, 
disastrous to the cause of that tolerance and happy balance which is now se- 
cured by the action of one school of free thought upon another, or a very con- 
siderable leakage on. the part of the laity in the direction of Rome or unbelief. 


We do not entirely endorse either of these two apprehensions. 
For we hold that the risk of a High Church exodus is infinitesimal, 
an ultra Low Church secession being far less unlikely ; and that the 
leakage referred to, which is real and serious enough, may not un- 
reasonably be thought to have reached its maximum, or at all events 
its point of greatest mischief. To our thinking the real risk of 
further pressure upon consciences is that of a strong movement from 
within, in favour of the disestablishment of the Church at any 
cost. To speak of this prospect as a risk at all is by no means 
certainly correct. No doubt the measure, if ever attempted, must 
always in some degree be a pure ‘leap in the dark.’ No one can 
forecast either its losses or its gains with confidence. But whether 
regarded with fear or hope, or both together, what is certain is, that 
multitudes of men who never thought to frame their lips to speak 
the word, now utter it every day with calmness, and look out into 
the abyss which it represents with more or less of confidence or ap- 
prehension, accordingly as they are led chiefly to regard one or other 
of its two sets of equally certain consequences. Nothing could pre- 
vent a sharp and perhaps heavy shock to religion amongst the poor 
and ignorant ; nor could anything hinder an incalculable gain of 
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ease and freedom in every movement of the spiritual society, which 
is now heaving and groaning, like the stranded ship of Alexandria 
with the apostolic prisoner on board, when it ‘came into a place 
where two seas met, and ran aground; and while the fore part 
stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, the hinder part was broken by 
the violence of the waves.’ 

Another observer, from a still more external point of view, is 
perhaps not less worth citation. Dr. Allon, the very able and influ- 
ential Nonconformist minister, intervened in the discussion in the 
‘Times,’ in a very instructive manner. ‘Conceding that the very 
idea of a Church implies its power and right of internal government, 
he is perplexed about the actual or conceivable exercise of this right 
im the present Establishment. Nodoubt. Nor is he singular. Then 
follow some ingenious dilemmas for Dr. Church, into which he was 
not, and we need not be betrayed. But the standpoint and tone of 
this able and perfectly candid criticism are full of suggestions. Does 
anyone fail to see the clear, though perhaps not wholly conscious im- 
plication that ‘the present Establishment’ has hardly the right to 
call itself ‘a Church’ at all? Now that is the very same idea, no 
matter how disguised or veiled, towards which, alas! we see so many 
minds moving more or less decisively, with piteous alarm or wicked 
glee, whether from within or from without. It is simply because it 
affords a prospect of dispelling some of these misgivings and con- 
founding some of this ill will that we care about the Commission. 
Serious Englishmen must face the fact that the very gravest questions 
of moral authority and spiritual teaching and organisation are being 
reopened in their midst, and that it behoves them not to let this op- 
portunity of giving some answer to them slip. 

It is of course impossible to cite the voices of unrest within the 
Church of England, or to take account of proposals of reform, without 
giving a principal place to the words and plans of Dr. Liddon. 
Thousands of convinced Christians of all denominations, who may 
have their doubts of his ecclesiastical policy, accept him as one of 
the few real theologians,and one of the most genuine Christian 
orators of our time. Disparaging criticism or ungenerous imputa- 
tions seldom, so far as we have seen, fall upon him from any but the 
narrowest or broadest of his fellow-Churchmen. Educated Noncon- 
formists invariably accept him as the foremost representative of the 
culture and devotion of the best modern Churchmanship. And the 
words of no man living carry more weight with the great majority of 
reasonable and thoughtful Churchmen. And it is well known that 
all his influence and eloquence have been expended during the last 
few months through the press, and indirectly through the pulpit, to 
enforce the necessity of change. It is enough to say that Dr. Liddon’s 
chief point of concern is the Final Court of Appeal—inasmuch, as 
being final, it indirectly but effectively legislates under cover of 
interpreting the laws—and inasmuch as, by the same indirect but 
inevitable process, it even legislates upon doctrine, and binds all 
inferior courts by its decrees. Moreover, no sooner is a sentence 
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involving doctrine issued by it, than the next bishop’s charge you 
hear or read will assuredly treat it—if he agrees with it—as a decision 
of a Church Court upon that doctrine ; though if you begin to cri- 
ticise the Court, the same bishop may very likely argue that it does 
not decide doctrine at all, but only expounds the existing law. 
Further, Dr. Liddon is the one person who has ventured on the 
thankless task of putting forth a positive proposal for others to criti- 
cise. His rough-hewn scheme is merely that a Court of Bishops, 
elected by the entire episcopate (the range of the electorate unspeci- 
fied), should be, with legal assessors, the Final Court of Appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes. Discussion is impossible. But it is worth while, 
considering what we have lately seen and heard of conscientious 
clerical resistance to disputed courts, to let the general public see 
what so able and sincere a man can venture to predict as to the effect 
of an accepted court on a mind like his own. 


That a true spiritual court would be obeyed seems to me to be unques- 
tionable, unless the constitution of the Church of Christ is to be regarded, 
not as a matter of principle, but as a matter of taste. For myself, whatever 
I might feel or wish for, on grounds of taste, or historic association, or 
Catholic precedent, I should unhesitatingly wear, or leave off wearing in 
church, anything which such a court might prescribe. If it, or the episco- 
pate behind it, should tamper with any one of the creeds, or with the 
matter or form of the Sacraments, the case would be different ; but, at 
least, I should know that it was the Church of England herself who was 
destroying her own title-deeds, and I should give no trouble.® 


It certainly seems to us that if there be any prospect whatever 
of realising the spirit of these words, and of ending the scandal that 
has been lately given, it is a public duty to try and do so at once, 
It would be easy to show how Dr. Liddon’s lead in backing up the 
recalcitrant Ritualists, by showing and vindicating the principles 
involved in their resistance, has been followed by many_men of mark, 
with no more, and many of them with even less, directly Ritualist 
propensities than himself. And this line, from diverse points of view, 
has also been taken in the Press. In particular the ‘ Spectator, 
which speaks, or rather has hitherto spoken, for the older and more 
orthodox and spiritual school of ‘ Broad Church’ thought, has been 
conspicuous,—less for its vindication of the Ritualists, in theory or 
practice, than for a firm insistence that autliority in Church and 
State must face the alternatives involved in the dispute, and choose 
between them, and act upon the choice. The issue it maintains to 
be quite simple and inevitable is briefly this. Tolerate expressly, 
and protect equally, diversities of ritual in the Established Church, 
or prepare at once for gradual, perhaps prompt, disestablishment. 
We are glad to use its language for a conclusion which is meant to 
be a main conclusion of this paper :— 

If Ritualists and Low Churchmen are to be comprehended in the same 
Church, something more is wanted than an unambiguous rubric. It must 
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be a rubric unambiguous in a particular sense,—which leaves no doubt as 
to its intention to permit two distinct kinds of ritual to exist side by side. 
. . . Toleration means that the law is explicitly to recognise more than 
one type of ritual. Toleration means Toleration by Law, and Toleration by 
Law is the only solution which can bring the ritual controversy to a 
peaceable end.® 


IV. It remains to try and indicate the actual task of the Commis- 
sion, and the results for which it is possible to hope. The reference 
to the Reformation Statutes,—i.e. 24 Henry VIII., cap. xii. (Re- 
straint of Appeals), and 25 Henry VIII. cap. xix. (Submission of the 
Clergy), opens an immense field of inquiry ; though a limit is happily 
suggested by the reference in the debate out of which the Commis- 
sion actually grew to the labours of the last Royal Commission in 
1830-31. (1) It is possible, however, to hope that before leav- 
ing the consideration of the earlier statutes, and on their way down 
from them to the lines drawn by its predecessor fifty years ago, the 
present Commission may perhaps throw some light on the extremely 
doubtful point of the authority possessed by that second Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI. (1552) which has always been the idol and the con- 
troversial standpvint of the Puritan party in the Church, and on which 
the Committee of the Privy Council, in some of its decisions, has 
shown a remarkable disposition to rely. 

(2) In like manner, even if it be a little out of the strict paths of 
the reference (which is not certain), it would be well worth a brief 
digression if the Commissioners were to clear up the doubt hanging 
over the issue of the famous Advertisements of Queen Elizabeth, 
which the Privy Council has treated as statute law, overriding a 
subsequent statute. The facts of the case are less important than 
the use made of them. The doctrine of the courts is that rubrics 
are compulsory, not permissive. The prima facie sense of the ‘ Or- 
naments Rubric’ is admitted (Westerton v. Liddell). To declare that 
sense compulsory in face of 300 years’ desuetude is absurd. No one 
dreams of it. To admit it to be permissive—for which in this case 
there is evidence, as well as reason—is against a legal tradition. To 
avoid this, documents have been dug up—in argument, though they 
cannot be produced in fact—to destroy this prima facie sense of a 
rubric a century later than themselves! There could be no greater 
contribution, direct er indirect, to peace in general, and to the smooth 
action of ‘the courts,’ than to settle the grave doubt whether these 
documents ever existed at all, and if so, what authority they possess. 

(3) A third point, clearly worth some attention now that the 
relations of Church and State are being taken in hand, is that of the 
change wrought in those relations by the Acts of Union with Scotland 
and Ireland, which, when the ‘ Reformation Statutes’ passed, and some 
time afterwards, were separate kingdoms. Whereas, in the view of 
those statutes, and in the practice of to-day, the House of Commons 
claims for ecclesiastical purposes to be the laity of the Church of Eng- 
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land, yet it draws more than a quarter of its members from Scotland 
and Ireland, who vote in Parliament, not for the internal regula- 
tion of the Presbyterian or Roman Catholic Churches of their ‘own 
provinces, but ‘only for the internal regulation of the Established 
Church of England. And the injustice to English Churchmen is 
aggravated to some extent by the disestablishment of the sister 
Church in Ireland, righteous and beneficial though it be, by depriving 
even the Irish members who belong to the Disestablished Church of 
at least some part of their right to regulate the Church of England. 
And the time seems ripe for considering these things. Moreover, 
the political forces of the time seem to be making for some fur- 
ther division of Parliamentary labour. Had this present Parliament 
actually received a mandate from the country to disestablish or other- 
wise deal with the Church of England, the course’ of events this 
session would pretty certainly have hindered ‘any such achievement. 
Till its machinery has been considerably eased there is not much 
fear or hope of Parliament taking in hand the Church'on any great 
seale. Further,.a Parliament which is evidently feeling its way 
towards County Boards and extension of the powers of municipalities, 
and possibly ito even bolder divisions of labour—with a view 
to’ lighten the: labour and responsibility pressing on’ the ‘central 
authority, can hardly grudge. the concession of some ampler mea- 
sure of autonomy to so extensive and independent an organisation 
as'the Church, if only a reasonable modus vivendi be proposed, and 
the natural right: of the totality of the nation, as represented by its 
‘great: Council,’ adequately safeguarded. The need of ‘some ‘such 
rearrangement’ could hardly:be better illustrated than by a Bill whieh 
has’ been brought in this session by Mr. Albert Grey,—who is really 
member of Parliament, @ sacris, for a knot .of active: Broad Church 
clergymen,—of which the object is to legalise ‘Church Boards’ in 
every parish, to whom shall be committed absolutely the direction of 
Divine service, over the head, if necessary, of the parish priest. In 
its: main principle, as-a measure for recovering to the laity some of 
their long-lost control over their own churches, it is unassailable. 
But its electoral basis, for this purpose, is actually that ‘of the 
old ratepaying qualification for the election of churchwardens! 
It is-very nearly incredible that.at this time of day serious Church- 
men, in blind obedience to a theory that every citizen of any 
religion: or. none, and not even necessarily by birth an Englishman, 
is ¢pso facto, by virtue of residence and rates, a Christian and a 
Churchman—a theory which its chief modern apologist, Dr. Arnold, 
lived: long enough to disavow, on the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment-should seek to legalise afresh this rapidly-expiring claim, and 
to extend it to the very innermost affairs of the Church. Apart 
from this, and on any thinkable qualification for taking part in 
Church affairs, the scheme is well worth discussion. But it needs 
courage of the rashest kind to launch it straight, without a word of 
previous conference amongst even a representation of lay commu- 
nicants, on the stormy waters of the House of Commons. 
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(4) It is obvious that the Commission will take its stand to some 
extent—though it must needs go behind it—on the Report of the 
previous Commission in 1830, since which it seems that only four 
leading Acts have been passed—two Acts of William IV., which 
transformed the Court of Delegates into the Judicial Committee; the 
Church Discipline Act, 1840; the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876; 
and the Public Worship Act, 1874. No doubt, each of these opens a 
wide prospect of debate, and each undoubtedly calls for consideration. 
But between them they seem to raise and exhaust nearly all the burn- 
ing questions. Convocation, however, like the ‘ High Court of Parlia- 
ment ’—of which it’is still a part,—is both a court and a legislature. 
And in the former capacity it may have to be considered, as in the 
latter it will certainly have to be consulted in the end. This may 
not come in the way of formal business before the Commission, but 
the facts it rests on cannot be kept out of sight. Should this Com- 
mission be used as a fresh means of slighting or overriding Convoca- 
tion, the gain and progress would be'simply nil. The whole task 
would need doing over again. Time will be saved by the fullest 
investigation now. And it is surely not utopian to dream of a report 
in two or three years’ time which shall'at least present us with a clue 
to the solution of the principal difficulties. 

(5) Lastly, we cannot help suggesting a fertile subject of inquiry 
for English Churchmen, which now seems capable of being brought 
under the view of a Commission like the present, in connection with 
the change already referred to as having been wrought in the Staté- 
Church system of the country by the Acts of Union. We mean the 
theory and practice of the Established Kirk of Scotland, which has 
always kept, and still keeps, the form and apparently a large measure 
of the substance of a really representative assembly, meeting annually 
under a Lord High Commissioner, nominated by the Crown. It is 
probable that two or three circumstances explain the comparative ease 
with which Scotland has retained, and used habitually for all practical 
purposes of religion, what has been and is so bitterly grudged to 
England, even in name, and what she has shown so very moderate a 
power to use when restored to her. The first is the Presbyterian form 
of the Scotch Establishment, with its absence of prelates, and the 
consequent absence of those territorial or personal claims which, rightly 
or wrongly, seem sadly liable to embroil Churches with States; to 
which may be added the Jacobite and Nonjuring tendency of the 
English Convocations. And the second is assuredly the far less defen- 
sible fact that the Church of Scotland—whether because of, or in 
spite of its polity—has undoubtedly cared far more for the form and 
substance of due and reasonable spiritual independence and freedom 
than anyone can possibly say that the Church of England has cared. 
Be the cause what it may, Presbyterian Scotland has kept and enjoys 
what Episcopal England lost, and has hardly yet recovered ; and this 
fact, and the history of it, can hardly fail to have instruction for the 
older and more important institution. 

V. Finally, what results may a not too sanguine temperament, in 
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the light of previous experience, venture to hope for from the present 
inquiry? Surely, without doubt, the brushing away of a good many 
cobwebs, intellectual and material; the growth of a better under- 
standing between at least the leaders and wiser members of the 
larger and more marked divisions of opinion amongst Churchmen. 
We do not look for at all an early advent of the millennium, and we 
do not think it will come by way of a Royal Commission when it comes. 
There are too many symptoms of an irreconcilable divergence between 
some who now claim a home in the Established Church. It is not 
clear that a real elucidation of some of the points of history and fact 
involved in this inquiry is altogether likely to diminish this; but 
should it lead to any noticeable number of secessions it would pro- 
bably be a loss of a very bearable kind, and not perhaps from the 
quarter most suspected of readiness to separate. Nor is it possible 
to repress a hope that one result of marked attention being called to 
the whole subject, and to the character of much recent litigation, 
may be steadily to discourage all ecclesiastical suits that can possibly 
be avoided; especially if some successful reconstruction of the Dio- 
cesan Courts of First Instance should happily result. But to keep 
to the strict subject of investigation. There are three stages of 
Church Courts, Diocesan, Provincial, and Appellate. (@) There is hope 
even in the very ruin of the ancient Diocesan Courts, which had come 
to be, as the Archbishop bluntly confessed, a mere provision for second 
and third-rate lawyers. We met lately with a bold suggestion from 
a representative Broad Churchman of the older school :— 


The Diocesan Courts, at all events, if not also the Provincial Courts, are 
dead. Let them lie. What good did they do? What does the Church 
really owe to the Ecclesiastical Courts and lawyers? Compel the Bishop 
to hear personally, with such assessors, and legal counsel, as he chooses, ad 
hoc, in public, every case involving serious questions of law, morals, and 
doctrine. Let the man go to the Civil Courts when he feels himself wronged, 
and has a locus stand before the Civil Courts, Compel the bishops to 
begin again de novo, on the clean slate which has been unexpectedly wiped 
for them. Why do they want to be part of the jurisprudence of the 
country? Let them throw themselves on the public opinion and moral 
support of Churchmen. Let their coercive jurisdiction take care of itself in 
the Queen’s Courts. Where real public wrong of any kind is being done, 
means will be found of enforcing that jurisdiction. 


We give thus roughly the outlines of an idea which has possibly 
something in it. It is difficult to avoid the impression that the Act 
of 1874 unexpectedly began—or completed—a disestablishment of 
the ecclesiastical lawyers! Let it be so. That is not one of the 
least: attractive incidents of any form of disestablishment. But it is 
certainly arguable whether an accused cleric might not in any case 
fairly claim to be heard—on any topic from morals to ritual—before 
his bishop first; and entirely decline to be handed over to ‘the 
judge,’ and to plead before him, till the inherent virtue of the epis- 
copal authority had been brought to bear between him and _ his 
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accusers. Once break the chain of episcopal dependence upon Acts 
of Parliament seen through the spectacles of a lawyer; once dispense 
him from the supposed duty of dressing up in religious phrases the 
dicta of Secretaries or Handbooks, and throw him on his own re- 
sources; and not only will a large part of the relief of disesta- 
blishment be realised without the name, but the bishop’s inherent 
jurisdiction will develop unexpected vitality. (b) The Provincial 
Courts are more difficult. But similar considerations occur upon a 
larger scale. And on this larger field the difficulty of securing legal aid 
of the first quality, when it is really needed, is far less. Why should 
the archbishops forget that they did not originally intend to abolish 
their ancient courts, and that it was only when Lord Shaftesbury cut 
in with his rough-and-ready scheme that they took the fatal bait? 
Have they found it so pleasant to be head clerks to Lord Penzance 
that they will turn away from a chance of getting the hook taken 
out of their own and their successors’ jaws? (¢) At once the greatest 
and the simplest problem presents itself in connection with the Final 
Court of Appeal. The question is merely what you want to create. 
If you want to create a pure Law Court, before which the civil 
aspects of ecclesiastical cases, as of all cases, must finally come, you 
have got it in the Judicial Committee. Only keep the bishops out 
of it. They are not wanted in a cause which is not really one of 
the ‘ Law Divine.’ Whether a case involve ‘questions of spiritual 
learning’ let the Law Courts judge. If it do, let there be an 
Episcopal Committee (perhaps elected) to which such ‘ questions’ 
shall be referred in writing, to be answered in writing. But let 
there be an end to the confusion between judges and bishops. If, 
on the other hand, you want to create a court for the determina- 
tion of strictly ‘spiritual causes ’—of doctrine—morals (regarded 
as matter of Church discipline, apart from the Criminal Courts)— 
and what is nowadays called Ritual—then Dr. Liddon’s proposal 
comes in. Why not adopt the converse of the plan already sug- 
gested? Aim at obtaining an Episcopal Elective Court (big ques- 
tions arise at once about its relation to the colonial and other 
kindred Churches) for such purposes, and let it, like the Judicial 
Committee, obtain the help it wants—in this case legal, to save 
it from legal slips—in its own way, at its own risk. But for this 
purpose it is hard to see why you want an Act of Parliament. In 
this case, as in the other, let the natural path of remedy for any 
wrong lie open, unrestricted. When it is wanted it will be used. 
‘Amon aide, mon prince, on m’a fait tort. ‘The courts are open, 
let them implead one another.’ Why should not the Church, disre- 
garding bravely all the easy criticism and fierce antagonism to which 
her present entanglements lay her open, both from friend and foe, 
go about to get sufficient freedom to pronounce her own sentences in 
her own way, subject only to the natural and necessary supremacy of 
the law of the land in all matters affecting individual or public 
rights ? 
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If we are told that this is only disestablishment in disguise, we 
are not very careful to answer. Disguised or undisguised, the prin- 
ciple of a reasonable distinction between civil rights and the rights 
of conscience, between things temporal and spiritual, between the 
things of Czsar and the things of God, has got to be admitted by 
the whole modern world. And if, even for the sake of many public 
advantages resulting from the present system, religious rivalry or 
political passion will not permit the recognition of these distinctions 
except in the most naked shape of refusing any national recognition 
to religion,—so be it. If we are not greatly mistaken, the hands of 
a rapidly rising majority of Churchmen, if they cannot secure the 
advantages of a ‘disguised’ freedom, are ready to be held up for it 
in the most ‘ undisguised’ shape possible. We do not believe, 
speaking not without some knowledge, that the most relentless oppo- 
sition to all reasonable concessions to the Established Church will 
come from the Dissenters. During the late election campaign several 
strenuous Liberals, hitherto ‘ Liberationists,’ expressed themselves as 
ready to favour any measures which seemed to them calculated to 
increase the efficiency of the Church, from her own point of view,— 
without any eye to their own unqualified opinion that efficiency could 
only really come to her in one way. And some of them fully re- 
deemed their pledge by following the Prime Minister’s lead in 
refusing to vote last summer for Mr. Monk’s Bill to destroy the 
last traces of the elective principle in the appointment of bishops. 
Meantime a friendlier feeling is perhaps springing up between 
Churchmen and Dissenters. It happened lately to the present writer 
to hold a conversation with an eminent Nonconformist minister. 

‘Teil me, said he at parting, ‘what is really going on in the 
Church of England? I cannot read the facts. What are you all 
at?’ 

There was no time to enter upon argument. 

‘ Well—shortly,’ was the reply, ‘ the old Broad Church, or rather 
Hard Church, conception of the relations of Church and State is 
breaking up. It was cracked a long time ago. We are taking a new 
departure. Erastianism, in its old forms at least, is played out.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Dissenter, ‘ we may at all events join in thanking 
God for that. For of all the poisons that can eat away the life of 
the Church, your Anglican Erastianism is out and out the worst.’ 

Many retorts were possible, but none were made—nor can be now. 
But this at least we will say, if this spirit is sustained and spreads, if 
mutual justice is done, in the Commission and in Parliament, to the 
common convictions and aspirations of Established and Disestablished 
Christians, then the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the 
relations of Church and State may be fraught with consequences—as 
yet unforeseen and unsuspected—of which the effect may be felt in 
the fresher and healthier religious instincts of all Englishmen for 
generations to come, and far beyond the strict limits of the 


Established Church. Joux Oaxisv. 
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Our true co-mates regather round the mast ; 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 

Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast. 
TENNYSON. 


E were compelled last month, by the evidence of facts, to draw 
a gloomy picture of the aspect of public affairs, and to 
declare that, in the opinion of men of the greatest weight and ex- 
perience, the Government of the Empire had seldom been placed in 
more difficult and critical circumstances. Nor can we now affirm 
that the clouds which darkened the horizon and hung heavily upon 
us have drifted away; on the contrary, the past month has been 
marked by events of the most perplexing, disastrous, and tragical 
import. 

The Ministers of the Crown have stood firmly to their unwelcome 
task of carrying through Parliament the measures which were abso- 
lutely required to restore authority to the law and security to life and 
property in Ireland, and this has been accomplished in the teeth of the 
most factious, irrational, and intemperate opposition ever encountered 
by any measure in Parliament. Yet this band of opponents did not 
reckon in its ranks above one-third of the representatives of Ireland, 
seldom exceeding thirty-four in number, and about one-twentieth of 
the House of Commons! Their object was not to defeat the Protec- 
tion Act and the Arms Bill, for that was evidently impossible, but to 
render all government and legislation impracticable, to absorb the time 
of the House of Commons to such a degree that although Parliament 
met a month before the usual date, in the middle of March but few 
days remained for the discharge of the primary duty of the House, 
the discussion and vote of the estimates and supplies indispensably 
necessary for the public service. This was to extinguish the func- 
tions of Parliament and to paralyse the Executive Power. Measures 
of hostility to the institutions of Great Britain so artfully contrived 
and so daringly executed, by men not remarkable either for talent or 
character, can only be described as a dangerous conspiracy against 
the State; and the pretence that they are only using their legal ard 
constitutional rights to destroy the law and the constitution is one 
which imposes on no one. They appear, however, at last to have 
felt that provocation might be carried too far: the supplies have at 
last been voted in an orderly manner. 

The present Administration has no reason to be ashamed of the 
honourable delusion and disappointment which have attended their 
policy towards Ireland. They took office last year full of generous 
and liberal intentions to the Irish people. They expressed the con- 
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fidence of the Crown in the loyalty and goodwill of its Irish subjects. 
They declined to renew the Peace Preservation Act. They promised 
an extension of the franchise and the reform of the county adminis- 
tration in Ireland. Some members of the Cabinet were known to 
place great reliance on the extension of the system of small pro- 
prietors of land. The Chief Secretary for Ireland was a tried and 
trusty Liberal, well known for his strong aversion to the use of force 
and repression, and full of confidence in popular institutions. No 
better appointment could be made. With all these circumstances 
was it unreasonable to hope and to expect that even the National 
party in Ireland would give the Government a fair opportunity to 
prepare and introduce the measures for the benefit of that part of 
the United Kingdom which were in contemplation, and that the 
Irish members would not withdraw, without cause, from the Adminis- 
tration that support which had contributed to bring them into power ? 
Common fair dealing and the most evident interests of Ireland pre- 
scribed this course. 

But this was not the course of the Irish popular leaders and of 
the Land League. Far from desiring measures which should heal 
the wounds of Ireland, they ripped them open. Far from seeking to 
reconcile and unite the two portions of the United Kingdom, they 
tore them asunder. The autumn was spent in agitation and in 
crime. The country was brought by these demagogues to the verge 
of a social revolution. A false cry of distress was raised after the 
finest harvest Ireland had ever known. The peasantry were de- 
moralised. Money and arms were introduced from America. Pre- 
parations for civil war were made on a large scale, and for about a 
fortnight in December the people certainly expected that the signal 
of insurrection would be given. That calamity was prevented and 
abandoned, because the Government had wisely collected so large 
a military force in Ireland, that the leaders of the movement knew 
that any breach of the peace would be instantaneously crushed. Go- 
vernments seldom get any credit for the prevention of evils which 
are effectually arrested. In this case, it was certainly due to the 
vigilance of the Executive Power that no outbreak occurred. 

But how disastrous have the effects of this Hiberno-American 
League been on Ireland! The object of those agitators and con- 
spirators was not the amelioration of the state of Ireland, but a 
revolution—a revolution which should tear Ireland from Great 
Britain, and consign her to the hands of as ruthless and wrong- 
headed a set of desperadoes as ever existed in the world. It has 
sometimes been suspected that Mr. Parnell is not a little afraid of 
the men whom he has behind him, and that he would willingly be 
relieved from these pernicious and perilous allies. It is they who 
have brought on Ireland this Coercion Bill and this Arms Bill, 
passed, as is notorious, against the strong desire of the present 
Ministers. It is they who have delayed to this hour, by their sense- 
less obstruction, the very measure which they call for to place the 
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relations of landlord and tenant on a better footing. Even their own 
misguided and ignorant followers, whom they have shorn of their 
scanty savings to enable the Land League to carry on its mischievous 
operations, have ceased to believe in them;! for even an Irish 
peasant can discover that the only practical result of the Land 
League up to this moment has been to cause him to be placed under 
restriction and to postpone or defeat the remedial measures which 
might have conferred on him some practical benefit. We are not 
without hopes that these truths and facts may penetrate even into 
Treland. 

The Liberal Party in England did not flinch from the discharge 
of an unpleasant duty, and the Irish Bills were carried with the all 
but unanimous support of the English and Scotch members, although 
they were aware that the measures were viewed with disfavour by 
a part of their constituencies, and Mr. Parnell lost no time in declar- 
ing at the Coventry election, that the object of the Irish Party must 
now be to weaken the present Government, even by the extravagant 
and factious expedient of voting for a Tory candidate against a 
Whig. The result corresponded to Mr. Parnell’s wishes. The con- 
stituency which had returned two Liberals last year by considerable 
majorities, has now brought in a Tory by a majority of 443, due 
mainly to the defection of the Irish vote. This declaration of Mr. 
Parnell and its consequences are of some importance, because they 
prove that henceforth, at least for the present, the Liberal Party 
must stand, as it has always sought to do, on its own principles, and 
that the perfidious and precarious support of its Irish allies has 
passed over to the opposite camp. 

It deserves to be remarked that the occurrences of the last 
few weeks have not only changed, but in some respects reversed the 
position of Mr. Gladstone. He has been prevented from accom- 
plishing much of the good work he had promised himself and the 
country that he would do. He has been driven, most reluctantly, 
to propose and carry measures which he certainly had not contem- 
plated and did not desire—measures restrictive of personal liberty 
in Ireland, measures of far greater importance for the limitation of 
the freedom of debate in the House of Commons. The plea is simply 
this, that without some such measure the business of the Executive 
Government cannot be carried on. Some people seem to imagine 
that under the reign of boundless publicity and of public opinion, 
political life consists in talking and writing about public affairs. A 
very short experience of the work of Government will satisfy a 
Minister that the most important part of his duties consists in what 


' The funds of the Land League, which are considerable, being largely recruited 
by contributions from the Irish in America, are understood to be placed neither in 
England nor in Ireland; noris any part of them spent in Ireland, a circumstance 
which occasions dissatisfaction there ; nor is any account rendered of the application 
of these funds. Like O’Connell’s ‘ Rint,’ when the funds drop, the League will 
probably cease to exist. 
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he has to po. Itisan old remark that democracy tends to despotism : 
we are now in a mild form experiencing the truth of it. The abuse 
of democratic power in the House of Commons has compelled the 
House itself to invest its own Speaker with dictatorial powers, un- 
known and not required in any former age. Wherever and when- 
ever a spirit of lawlessness prevails, it leads to disorder: disorder 
being intolerable, recourse must be had to stricter rules of disci- 
pline and authority; and something of freedom is for the moment 
lost. Such truths are as old as the hills, and confirmed by the ex- 
perience of at least 2,000 years. The House of Commons has re- 
formed every other institution in the country, except its own forms 
of proceeding. They are now obviously inapplicable to the present 
state of the House and of public business. That sobriety and 
veneration for precedent which were so long the boast of the British 
Parliament are at an end. But it must be observed that other coun- 
tries have had to deal with popular assemblies far more turbulent 
and factious than our House of Commons—assemblies in which the 
minority was literally fighting for life—and yet even in French 
Conventions, the course of business has not been interrupted, be- 
cause efficient means were taken to protect it by placing ample 
powers in the hands of the President of the Chamber; and we never 
heard that liberty was extinguished there, because members are not 
in possession of inordinate privileges of speaking and moving, which 
they abuse. Liberty is in far greater danger from those who in- 
voke its name to cover their own excesses than from those who seek 
to place it under the protection of law. It seems preposterous to 
suppose that the just and necessary freedom of debate can be impro- 
perly or inconveniently restricted by the rules of ‘ urgency’ re- 
cently introduced, when ‘ urgency’ itself can never be proclaimed and 
applied without the direct assent and concurrence of the House of 
Commons itself, and by a majority of three to one in an assembly of 
at least 300 members. Recent experience has already demonstrated 
that the vote of urgency cannot be carried without the concurrence 
of the Ministers of the Crown with the leaders of the Opposition, 
and practically it can only be obtained when the necessity of the 
case is so obvious and indisputable, that an understanding can be 
arrived at between the two great parties. Without such an un- 
derstanding it is vain to ask for it, and the emergency ought to be 
serious and extreme to justify even a temporary departure from old- 
established constitutional practices. The proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Supply in the last two weeks prove that when the House 
enters upon business in a proper spirit and becoming temper, there is 
no insuperable difficulty in the performance of its duties within a 
limited space of time. 

These circumstances, many of them unforeseen, have, if we mis- 
take not, considerably modified, not only Mr. Gladstone’s position, 
but his own views of his position and duties. He came into power 
as a popular leader, and the first article of his political creed _is a 
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manly confidence in the good sense and aptitude for public affairs of 
the English people. He would fain have extended to the Irish people 
the same confidence. But Mr. Gladstone is not a revolutionary 
Minister. No man is more firmly attached to the Throne, to the 
Church, to the traditions of Parliament, and to the integrity of the 
Empire, and if they were threatened, no man, we are satisfied, would 
be more resolute in defence of them. The agitation of the last 
election, and the reaction caused by the national reprobation of the 
Tory Government which then manifested itself with extraordinary 
force, have left behind them traces which are not without influence 
on Mr. Gladstone’s mind. It was wise, politic, and necessary to open 
the doors of the Cabinet to representatives of the Radical Party, and 
to give full consideration to what they might have to urge; but we 
are satisfied that the result has not been to strengthen the alliance of 
Mr. Gladstone with what is termed the Advanced Party. They be- 
long for the most part to a younger generation. They think the 
future may be theirs. But at present it appears to be the duty of 
the leading statesman of the country te control the more impetuous 
elements of the Liberal Party more than to excite them. And we 
believe this to be at present the bent of Mr. Gladstone’s own views and 
policy. The sense of responsibility of those who are charged with 
the Executive Government of the Empire and the direction of our 
Parliamentary debates far outweighs all the political theories or the 
desire of visionary changes which form the subject of political dis- 
cussions out of doors; and the country will be satisfied that the pre- 
sent Administration looks before all things to the stability and order 
of the realm, and to extricate our affairs from the difficult, if not 
perilous, position in which they were left by the late Ministry. . 


No part of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield was more open to 
adverse criticism, or has in fact produced more embarrassing results, 
than that of which his partisans boasted most loudly, as the bold and 
grand design of a Minister resolved before all things to uphold and 
extend the dignity and power of the Empire. The Afghan War, the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, the transport of Indian troops to 
the Mediterranean, the acquisition of Cyprus by an imperfect tenure, 
the Anglo-Turkish treaty for the protection of Asia Minor, the annex- 
ation of the Transvaal, and the Zulu War, were all incidents of what 
was called the Imperial Policy. They were meant to strengthen the 
Empire. We say deliberately, with a knowledge of the results, that 
they have, on the contrary, weakened the Empire. They have scat- 
tered our military forces—barely sufficient for their ordinary duties— 
in wild expeditions and savage warfare; they have placed British 
garrisons and pledged British authority in positions which it is equally 
difficult to retain or to abandon; and they have led to checks and 
reverses which are humiliating to this country and astonishing to the 
world. Lord Beaconsfield said the other day in the House of Lords, 
with point and truth, that the key of India is not at Merv, is not at 
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Herat, it isin London. Nothing can be more just. But that sen- 
tence is the condemnation of his random and eccentric policy. The 
strength of the Empire lies at home. It is from hence that it must 
be defended ; not on the Hindoo Koosh or the Limpopo River. In 
withdrawing from these false positions, the present Administration 
have shown not only prudence but courage ; and their object has been 
to shake off liabilities which are not only burdensome, but dangerous 
for the future. In one word, they hold that the strength of the 
Empire lies in concentration, not in diffusion. 

Of all these measures, one of the worst was the annexation of the 
Transvaal. We know that it was assented to reluctantly, from excel- 
lent motives, but upon false information. The Government knew 
that the Boers were defeated and bankrupt; they were assured that 
the vast majority of the population of the Transvaal desired to be 
placed under the British flag. Mr. Trollope, when he visited South 
Africa in 1878, found no one (except Mr. Burgers) who spoke against 
it. Yet it was a huge mistake, due originally to the unwarrantable 
action of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and to the subsequent approval 
of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Garnet Wolseley. This original mistake 
has been followed up by a series of civil and military blunders of the 
most extraordinary kind. We hold that the possession of the Trans- 
vaal is absolutely useless and undesirable to Great Britain. It offers 
no attractions to British emigrants, who have much better fields open 
to them in America and Australia; it is partially colonised by Dutch 
Boers; and it is surrounded and permeated by barbarous African 
races. We should therefore be glad to be rid of it on any terms con- 
sistent with honour. The number of British inhabitants is very small, 
and they may simply remove to the adjacent colony of Natal. Yet 
this territory has already been the cause of two deplorable wars—the 
Zulu War mainly sprang out of it, for Cetewayo’s army threatened the 
Boers, not the British; and we have first to fight one party to this 
quarrel and then the other. The death of a brave man, in the face 
of the enemy, disarms criticism, and we shall therefore say nothing of 
Sir George Colley’s operations ; but, from a military point of view, 
the three defeats to which small parties of British troops, never ex- 
ceeding 500 men, were exposed, are the most distressing and inex- 
plicable incidents in our recent history. 

We are at a loss to discover any causes in our treatment of the 
Boers to justify or explain a sanguinary insurrection. It is probable 
that some mistakes have been made which have irritated them, and 
it is to be regretted that a commission was not at once sent out last 
summer to investigate their alleged grievances. It certainly never 
was intended to withhold from them free representative institutions 
which exist in the Cape Colony, and in all the larger British colonies. 
We rescued them from destruction, we replenished their exhausted 
treasury, we left them in full possession of their property, their per- 
sonal liberty, and their laws. The annexation was at once followed 
by a vast improvement in the value of land and the prosperity of the 
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province. Troops were withdrawn, and the whole spirit of British 
colonial policy is based on trust in the people, who are left to 
manage their own affairs. We say with confidence that the benefits 
we have conferred on the country far exceed any evils caused by 
British rule. We therefore suppose that the insurrection has been 
caused mainly by foreign intrigue, acting on the susceptible and 
jealous sentiments of race. It must never be forgotten that the 
South African settlements are not colonies of British origin. The 
inhabitants of Dutch descent, the elder race, probably outnumber 
the British families in the proportion of three to one, the latter being 
chiefly traders and citizens, the former the farmers of the land. 
Both the European races are largely outnumbered by the native 
Africans. Popular institutions and responsible government, with an 
extended franchise, exist at the Cape, and would of course be 
granted to Natal and the Transvaal. The authority of the Crown, 
slightly exercised as it is, rests therefore on the assent of the people. 
It would be utterly repugnant to our principles to attempt to 
hold any colony in subjection by military force, and it certainly 
would not repay this country to maintain an army in South Africa 
for any such purpose. In our eyes it is a privilege and an advantage 
to a small colonial population, surrounded by savage tribes, to form 
part of the British Empire, and Great Britain derives infinitely less 
benefit from such a possession than the possession derives from 
Great Britain. The only point in South Africa to which we attach 
any real value is the maritime station of the harbour in Simon’s 
Bay, which it is worth while for this country at all hazards to defend 
and retain. These truths may be unwelcome to those who think 
that an enormous extent of unattractive territory, sparsely inhabited 
by Europeans, adds anything to the dignity and power of England ; 
but they will have to be taken into account in our future dealings 
with the people of South Africa. If we are not mistaken, the more 
indifferent we are to the retention of such a dependency, the more 
the rational part of the population will be disposed to cling to British 
support, without which they would sink into a very poor and con- 
temptible fraction of the globe, scarcely able to defend their lands 
from the incursions of the native races, who would rise against their 
hereditary enemies, the Dutch settlers. Within a narrow territory 
five hundred thousand Europeans may very well defend themselves, 
but not when they are scattered over a region covering thousands of 
square miles, where their cruelty and violence have caused them 
to be execrated by the natives. The Africanders, as they call them- 
selves, may depend upon it that the mere rumour of a total severance 
from the British Crown would be the ruin of the colony, and would 
consign it to revolution and incessant native wars, of which the last 
Basuto war, carried on by themselves, is an example. These being the 
views we entertain with reference to the British possessions in South 
Africa, we need hardly say that we regard, not only without regret 
but with satisfaction, the termination of the contest with the Trans- 
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vaal Boers and the acceptance of terms of peace. It is no doubt a 
painful circumstance that on more than one occasion small detach- 
ments of British troops, placed in improper positions by the rashness 
of a commanding officer, should have been defeated by bodies of 
men far exceeding them in numbers and not less efficient in the use 
of arms. But the gallant men who were thus unhappily sacrificed 
were but the remote outposts of the British army. There was no 
force at all existing in the colony which was capable of efficient 
resistance, though within little more than a month a true army of 
15,000 men had reached the shores of Africa. Beyond all question 
that army could have subdued the provinces beyond the Vaal and 
crushed the resistance of the Boers. But we do not perceive that the 
victory of a large force could reverse or obliterate past events, or 
that the effusion of more blood could atone for that which had been 
already shed. If it be a question of dignity and honour, as undoubt- 
edly it is, we think that the dignity and honour of the Crown and 
the army are more conspicuously manifested and upheld by treating 
the Boers with magnanimity and liberality, than by subduing them 
by military force. Their cause has excited a good deal of sympathy 
among foreign nations, and some even amongst ourselves. Nor will 
anyone think the less of the power and vigour of England, if she 
stays her hand, after she had despatched to Africa ample means of 
overpowering all resistance. As a matter of policy and interest to 
this country we think it so desirable to divest ourselves of possessions 
stretching into the interior of Africa, that far from regarding the 
autonomy of the Transvaal under the nominal suzerainty of the Crown 
as a loss to Great Britain, we view it with unqualified satisfaction. 
It remains to be seen what effect it will have upon the Africanders 
themselves: it is by no means clear that M. Joubert and his associates 
really represent the interests of the country, or that their authority 
is undisputed: nor is it certain that they can raise taxes and defend 
the province. But that is no longer our concern, and we most will- 
ingly leave them to shape out their own future. 


There are still, we believe, even in Europe, some watchers of 
the heavens who cling with superstitious reverence to the dreams of 
judicial astrology, and imagine that the mutability of human affairs 
is connected in some mysterious manner with the immutable order 
of the planets. Science has long since wiped away these delu- 
sions, but it is a singular coincidence that a conjunction of the 
planetary bodies, which would terrify an Eastern seer, has accom- 
panied events, in this boisterous month of March, of the most deadly 
and appalling character. The ancients would have said with Cal- 
purnia— 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 


We trace the causes of such events in the study of social and 
political life, but the horror and amazement they excite in our 
minds are as great as if they were due to supernatural influence. 
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The atrocious murder of the Emperor Alexander II., which will give 
throughout all time an evil mark in history to March 13, has excited 
one common feeling of indignation and sympathy throughout the 
civilised world; for the beings by whom such a crime could be 
devised, executed; and justified, lie outside the boundaries of moral 
and civilised life. It is another astonishing example of the dreadful 
perversity to which political fanaticism and false opinions may lead 
men originally endowed with reason and conscience, but who set at 
nought their laws. Their murderous blows fall quite as often on the 
best as on the worst of rulers; the virtues and the wisdom of a Henry 
IV., a President Lincoln, or an Alexander II. plead in vain with these 
philosophical assassins ; and it is frightful to reflect that beneath the 
polish and the culture of the uineteenth century lurk the old passions 
of savage men. 

The character and the acts of the late Emperor of Russia, during 
a reign of a quarter of century, would seem to have given him pecu- 
liar claims to the respect and gratitude of all humanity. He found 
his empire exhausted by a disastrous war, he gave it peace; he found 
Russia peopled by twenty millions of serfs, he gave them liberty and 
civil rights; he found a nation bound hand and foot under the 
severest bondage of despotism, he gave comparative freedom to the 
press, to the public schools, and to the local administration of the. 
provinces ; he found the administration of justice corrupt and irre- 
sponsible, he introduced a new system of open procedure, and trial 
by jury. Nor was he unmindful of the material progress of his empire : 
he caused railroads and telegraphs to extend over his vast dominions ; 
he reformed the army on a colossal scale ; and certainly no sovereign 
ever devoted himself more sincerely to promote the welfare of his 
people.? It is melancholy to confess that these high aspirations, and 
good works, wholly or partially achieved, did not suffice to render 
his reign prosperous or his life happy. Probably no man ever suffered 
more from the burden and the curse of absolute power, more terrible to 
him who bears it on his brows than to those who live beneath its 
shade ; for it is equally difficult to carry it and to lay it down, and 
above this so-called autocracy hangs the inexorable law of circum- 
stances, often driving it in the direction opposed to the wishes and 
interests of the sovereign himself. Thus Alexander II. was impelled 
to make war when he, doubtless, desired peace ; he saw the finances 
of his empire seriously embarrassed, though he wished to improve 
them; we believe that he desired the alliance and good opinion of 
this country, yet he narrowly escaped an open rupture with it. 
The sympathy which has been deeply felt and loudly expressed 
by all classes in England on this melancholy occasion will, we 
trust, be received in Russia as a strong and sincere proof that the 


? We published in the Number of this Magazine for January last an article on 
the ‘Emperor Alexander’s Reforms,’ by a most competent writer, to which we now 
refer with pleasure, since it proves that we did not wait for the tragical termination 
of his career to do justice to his efforts and his virtues. 
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people of England entertain no sentiments but those of cordial good- 
will to the Russian Empire. We are at variance with them on one 
point only—the aggressive spirit of their foreign policy. To that 
we are necessarily opposed by our own interests, by our engagements 
to other Powers, and by our desire to preserve peace and avert war. 
But to all that concerns the internal welfare, prosperity, and pro- 
gress of the Russian Empire we are entirely friendly. Should Rus- 
sian statesmen resolve to devote themselves to what is the legitimate 
object of all government, namely, the improvement and develop- 
ment of the resources of a huge empire and a great people, for 
whom much remains to be done, without attempting to insist on 
the extension of their authority by military means and diplomatic 
influence over more barbarous tribes and territories lying beyond 
their own frontier, all cause of difference between Russia and Great 
Britain would be at once removed. We venture to say that a 
good understanding with the English people, which would bring Eng- 
lish capital, English science, and the influence of the free institutions 
and literature of England into Russia, would be of far greater advan- 
tage to that nation than the conquest of a few tribes of Turcomans 
or the emancipation of Bulgarian peasants, or even the occupation of 
the Bosphorus. It is needless to say that it could never enter into 
the mind of any British statesman to assume a hostile or aggressive 
attitude towards Russia, unless it appeared that she assailed interests 
which this country is bound to defend. It rests, therefore, entirely 
with herself to place the relations of the two empires on the most 
friendly footing ; and we should all hail with the greatest satisfaction 
the entire cessation of the causes which have at times separated their 
policy and kept t:em apart. We trust these assurances will be as 
cordially received as they are sincerely made. The present Admini- 
stration of this country is peculiarly well placed to remove the 
unfavourable impressions left by the occurrences of the last few years. 
They had no part in the policy which brought the two governments 
within a short distance of war. That policy was condemned by some 
of the leading members of the present Cabinet. The firm resolution 
of Ministers to withdraw from Candahar is a further proof that they 
do not believe in the hostile designs of Russia against India, now 
that other causes of hostility have ceased. Our policy is based upon 
the footing of peace. We hope and intend that peace should prevail 
between us. No British Minister can ally himself with Russian 
schemes of aggression, or encourage or tolerate them. There lies 
the danger. If Russia presents herself as the invader and enemy of 
the territorial rights and independence of her neighbours, there is 
a great probability that she will find Great Britain on her path. 
But if she adheres to the wiser and more truly patriotic course of a 
pacific policy, based on good faith and good will to other nations, 
no sovereign and no country will stretch forth to her the hand of 


cordial amity with more readiness than Queen Victoria and Great 
Britain. 
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We make these remarks at the present time, because the acces- 
sion of a new sovereign to the throne of Russia is an epoch in Euro- 
pean history. No single individual has so great an influence over 
the course of events on the Continent, and even to the farthest con- 
fines of Asia, as the man who now succeeds to the supreme direction 
of affairs in that Empire. Much that is past vanishes for ever with 
the change. The future lies open, though not clear, before him. The 
character and policy of Alexander III. are, therefore, subjects of the 
deepest interest to every statesman in Europe; and at present they are 
wholly obscure. We dismiss at once as extremely uncertain inferences 
drawn from his previous conduct and opinions, which indeed are very 
imperfectly known to the world. The language and attitude of an 
heir apparent in a difficult position, having no real influence in his 
father’s government, are no guide at all to what he will himself 
resolve to do at a different time and under altered circumstances. 
All that we know of the new Emperor down to the present time is 
that he received a military rather than a political education, not 
being, as long as his elder brother was alive, in the direct line of suc- 
cession to the crown. He was born on March 10, 1845, and is there- 
fore now in the full vigour of life. He married, on November 9, 
1866, the Princess Dagmar, sister of the Princess of Wales, another 
child of that illustrious house of Denmark, which, though one of the 
smallest kingdoms of the earth, has placed its daughters on the loftiest 
thrones, and thus established another link between the royal families 
and the Courts of England and Russia. This marriage is said to be 
an extremely happy one, and entirely free from those clouds which 
shaded the domestic life of his predecessors. His disposition is 
known to be frank, manly, and resolute. During the late war and the 
strong agitation throughout Russia which in fact kindled that con- 
flict, in opposition to the wishes of the late Emperor and his best 
ministers, the sympathies of the Czarewitch were with the Slavonic 
Party. As a soldier and a prince, he could not be expected to take 
another course ; but subsequent events have shown that the Slavonic 
Party is, perhaps unintentionally, a close ally of the revolutionary 
party in Russia, and that its designs are dangerous to the peace and 
stability of the Empire. He is believed to have manifested in strong 
terms his disapproval of the gross maladministration of the army, 
under very inefficient commanders, which marked the opening of the 
campaign. This led to some coolness between the Czarewitch and 
other members of the Imperial family ; and the domestic embarrass- 
ments into which the late Emperor had fallen were exceedingly dis- 
tressing to a son who had the honour and happiness of his own mother 
much at heart. He appears, however, to have behaved with dignity 
and forbearance under these very trying circumstances ; and no public 
rupture took place between the late Emperor and his heir. 

It is evident that the first questions which call for immediate 
consideration and action are those relating to the internal condition 
of the Empire, and to the extraordinary conspiracy that pervades it 
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with invisible but ubiquitous force, consisting, we are told, of a small 
minority of persons, but obviously possessing considerable powers 
and capable of the most desperate crimes. By the murder of 
Alexander II. the Nihilists struck, not at the man—for we suppose 
he had hardly an enemy—but at autocracy in his person. The 
result of their horrible plot proves how little autocracy is able to 
defend itself, even from murder; and that the Russian Czar, at the 
head of all his armies, venerated as a superior being by nearly eighty 
millions of people, is in greater danger of life than the Sultan of 
Turkey, who is said to be tottering on his dilapidated throne. Is it 
possible to disarm this sanguinary faction by liberal concessions? Is 
it possible to crush them by coercion? A difficult problem. It is 
certain they cannot be iatimidated, for they have made up their 
minds to sacrifice their own lives to their cause, and they do so 
apparently with total indifference. Probably the instigators of these 
crimes are not in Russia, and will escape detection: the actual 
assassins are evidently mere boys, beguiled by a secret society, and 
pledged to execute its horrible decrees under penalty of death. On 
the other hand, how difficult it is to make liberal concessions when 
they are extorted by assassination! And what use would be made of 
such concessions if made? Has Russia any of the elements ot a 
popular government? Would any rational form of constitutional 
government satisfy the Nihilists, who proclaim their object to be the 
total subversion of society? Their fanaticism puts fresh weapons 
into the hands of despotism ; and constituted as society and govern- 
ment are in Russia, we shall not be surprised if this crime has 
consequences the most opposed to those which a true patriot would 
desire, or which an honest Liberal would prescribe. It is impossible 
that men guilty of such abominable actions should not be hunted 
down and punished. The misfortune is, that in such cases the 
nation suffers for the crimes of its worst members. We utterly 
disbelieve the statement that the Nihilists are led by Jews, Germans, 
or other foreigners. Their whole creed and conduct is essentially 
Russian. 

It is remarkable that, as far as we know, the assassination of the 
Emperor was an isolated fact, not accompanied by any political 
demonstration and any attempt to attack the Government. The 
crown passed to his successor without the slightest check or dis- 
turbance. What then was gained by any party, however revolutionary, 
when simply ‘an Amurath to Amurath succeeds’? The accession of 
Nicholas in 1825 was the signal of a real military conspiracy of a far 
more serious political character. 

The language of the Circular issued by the Russian Foreign 
Office to their diplomatic agents abroad, on the accession of the new 
Emperor, is certainly in accordance with the anticipations we had al- 
ready formed of his policy and intentions, and we readily believe 
that, as far as the present deplorable state of the Empire and the 
atrocious designs of the Nihilists will permit, these intentions of 
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Alexander III. are liberal and progressive. He is the declared 
enemy of administrative corruption; he finds the finances of the 
Empire in a deplorable condition, with an enormous depreciated 
paper currency; and several provinces of the Empire are suffering 
from epidemics of man and beast, ane bad harvests. There is always 
a certain prestige attached to a new reign, and it may be presumed 
that some change in the administration, and a display of resolute 
activity in the discharge of its duties, would go far to satisfy public 
opinion and divert the machinations of the conspirators who aim at 
the destruction of the Imperial family and the State. We are not 
without hope, therefore, that, for a time at least, this plague will be 
stayed, and that Russia may enter, under her new sovereign, on a 
course of policy which will assimilate her institutions more nearly to 
those of her civilised neighbours. 

But if her course of internal government and legislation is inter- 
esting, the direction of her foreign policy is of supreme importance 
to the rest of the world, for on that hangs the question of peace or 
war. Russia has at the present time no intimate alliances, but she 
is on friendly terms with all other nations. By peace, these friendly 
relations will be strengthened and confirmed: but should a single 
spark alight on the accumulated combustibles in the east of Europe, 
should an act of indiscretion or a stroke of violence let loose those 
elements of destruction, Europe would witness a convulsion of which 
no man can foresee the end. It is a formidable reflection that upon 
the will and character of a single man, placed by hereditary fortune 
on the throne, and not bound by the will of his people or by the 
counsel of his advisers, depends so great an issue. The evils of abso- 
lute government are not confined to the people living under it; they 
create an irresponsible diplomacy, and they lead irresponsible armies 
in a career of irresponsible ambition. But this power may also be 
used for beneficial purposes, to check strong national excitements 
that tend to war, and to remove causes of disturbance existing 
abroad. Here, again, no time has been lost in declaring to the world 
that the policy of Alexander III. is entirely pacific. 

Setting apart motives of personal enthusiasm or ambition in the 
Ruler of All the Russias, of which we know nothing, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the true interest of the Russian Empire at the present 
time is to maintain peace. For this purpose the difficult situation 
of affairs in the East must in no way be forced to a catastrophe ; the 
influence of a Power certainly friendly to the Greeks, and nearly con- 
nected with the Court of Athens, should be exerted to limit the pre- 
tensions of that people and if necessary to support the King’s 
authority ; the Porte, on the other hand, would be wise to seize 
this occasion to close a too protracted negotiation; on the side of 
Germany and Austria it should be made clear that no designs are 
entertained by Russia adverse to the political system of those great 
allied Powers; towards France there probably exists as much sym- 
pathy and good-will as it is possible to entertain for a government 
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entirely wanting in stability, and whose future policy and composition 
is necessarily unknown. The statesmen of all nations are, in short, 
watching Russia with the keenest interest, and are ready to draw 
inferences, perhaps premature, from her first move. But we are at 
the beginning of the game. We know nothing of the new player, 
though we know something of the cards in his hand. His accession 
to supreme power in Russia had for some time past been anticipated 
as an approaching event, which has arrived at last in the most pain- 
ful and tragical form. Speculation will soon be turned into reality, 
for this month of. March, in which we conclude these lines, has intro- 
duced a new element into the politics of the world. 
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